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MUSICAL 


COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, School Positions 

LKABCOCK 


Concert and Secured 
MRS 
2634 Circle 


fi clephone 
Carnegie Hall, 


New York 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHE! 
AGENCY 

positions Teachers of Music in 
Colleges, and Conservatories Teachers 
for all departments of school and 
Macueca Buitpine, New Orleans 


Secures for 
Schools, 
recommended 
college work 
Louisiana 


oy VAI 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
and French Opera 


|)! 


Italiat 
ra House Building 
New York 


Metr 


litan Op 


Hall 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 

phy. Normal course in Public and Private Schoo! 

Music. Special coaching for church trials 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


CARL M 

4 ACHER OF 

© i Interpretation 

No mal Cour for Teachers 

607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
144 Maine St Orange J 


Nicholas Ave., 


ROEDER, 
PIANO 
Theory 


New York 


O80 St 


ANITA RIO, 


SOPRANO 


MME 


Few Pupils 


Ave 


cies tor a 


182 Madison 
Murray Hill 


Vacan 


Phone ) New York 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
1425 Broadway, 
Vocal Studio: 
$0 W,. 67th St, N.Y Tel 


MME. 


Annie Friedberg, New York 


1405 Columbus 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated 

French and Italian Lyric Diction. 


West 86th Street New 


. : York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 


257 


MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST AND COACH 
112th Street 
Telephone 3891 


New York 


536 West 
Cathedral 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 


Fifth Avenue New York 


437 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


New York. 


144 East 62nd Street, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts. 
instruction, Lcongueny Method. 
137 Weat 69th St., New Yor! 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
Music Rchool, N Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Gk. Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers. 
136 East 76th St., New York City 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mux. Anna Zinoier, Director 


5s B “= (Metropolitan Opera 
= as Bldg. New Vork City. 
el, 1274 Bryant. 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera quer, ¥. » #" 


Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., 
Phone, 3067 Tremont 





Tue Joun Dennis Menan Stuptos. 


Mary 
Harry 


Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Evan Williams, McClaskey, John Barnes 
Wells, Robert Elizabeth Rhys and over 
650 artists now in responsible positions 

For all 
154 West 
1472 


Teachers of 
Parker, 


Hall, 


Circle 


Carnegie 


Tel 


particulars, apply 70 
57th st., New York City 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 
Susan S. Borce 

Mes. Henry Rorcs 
65 Central Park West 


Broadway, Room 43 


Consulting Teacher. 
Tel. Columbus 7140 
Tel 1274 


Smock 


Bryant 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
1013 Carnegie 


STUDIOS 
Hall, New York 


BOGERT, 
SINGING 


WALTER L. 


ART OF 


“The method that does not tire the throat.” 


25 Claremont Ave., N.Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside 


GIUSEPP! CAMPANARI 
RARITONE 
» of Metropolitan Opera 
Will accept pupils 
Rivers'd 668 West 
New York 


Company) 


End Ave. 


1460 


ROBINSON DUFF 


VOICE 


MRS 


78th Street New York 


Rhinelander 4468 


relephone 


FRANCES ROBINSON DUFF 
Teacher ot diaphragmatic breathing, placing of 
the speaking voice, curing stuttering, also chart 
of French Pantomime and original chart of Del- 
sarte 
136 East 78th 
Telephone 


Street, New York 
Rhinelander 4468 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, 321 Circle 


KENSCHER 


Virginia 


ARTHUR FIC 
Music—University of 
Alternate Saturdays 
68TH Srreer New Yorx City 


PROFESSOR 

Dean of 
56 West 
EDITH CRUZAN 


Concert Artist. 


FICKENSCHER 
Teacher of Voice. 


MILLIE RYAN, 

ART OF SINGING 
Tone Production and Repertoire 
1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone Circle 2131. 


Perfect 
Studio: 





HELEN ETHEL 
MYER, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 


Teacher of Theo Karle. 
828-829 Carnegie Hall Tel. 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL 
Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 2859 Academy 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 1103-4, New York City. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formally teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers”—No instrument 
Both class and individual instruction. 
Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall Res. Phone, 6515W Flatbush. 


used. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


limited number of pupils. 
34 Gramercy Park. 


New York City 


Will receive a 
Residence: 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 

of Vermont Summer Session, 
819 Carnegie Hall New York City 


Studios: Ly 
Telephone 1003 Kingsbridge 


Home 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York 

Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists Highest American and Euro 
pean Diplomas Lost voices positively restored 
200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy 


HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


New York 


Formerly 
44 West 86th Street 





Mme. EMMA A, DAMBMANN 
TEAC ay R OF SINGING—VOICE 
-ACING SPECIALIST 
Voices aN. for Southland Singers Organization 
by appointment 

Stupio 137 West 93rp 
Phone, 1436 Riverside 
Tebbs. Accompanists: 
and Willard Sektberg 


STREET 


Leroy Lucille 


Blabb 


Conductor 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highl 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 


irnegie Hall el, Circle 3467 


Application by 


824 ¢ 
mail 


BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 

Cecil Arden, 
33 West 67th St., New York 


SIGNoR A. 


Studio: 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 


“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 3053. 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Aadress: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 
Now Paris 


MME. 


Teaching in 
REGINA DE SALES 


Teacher of Singing 


Inquiries Care American Express Co., 


Scribe, Paris, France 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York. 
Taylor Bldg., 40 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Instruction, Lehmann Method 
601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano Vocal 
Address, J. Cartall, 


FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PLANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

Certified Luschetizky 

Hall Studios, 832-3, 


Exponent. 
Carnegie New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. 
Musica, Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; 
Murray Ra. Personal address, 408 
Se. N. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


150th 





CARL FIQUE : 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano... 
MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Piano 


FIQUE 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


(Metropolitan Opera House 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


1425 Broadway 
Bldg.), N. ¥ 
All Mail to 11 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER-OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
73rd Street 
Phone 613 Columbus 


240 West New York 





MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—Instruction. 
Assistant to Wager Swayne, 
308 East 72nd St. 


; York 
Telephone 2689 Rhinelander. 


New 





VIOLA 

WATERHOUSE-BATES, 
INSTRI CTION 
Ne\ Ww 


Schuyler 


VOCAL 
324 West 84th Street, 
Telephone 


York City 
5420 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





LAURA. E, MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


48 West 72nd Street. 


1 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschtizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 


Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
trom the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 


VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
4778 Morningside 
Mondays and 





DANIEL. 


Phone, 


(In Summit, N. J., Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
249 West 80th Street. New York City. 


Phone 2047 Schuyler 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 





DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 


STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme, Olga Warren 


349 Centra Park West New York 




















December 2, 1920 
MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
for Concert and Recital 
~< en St. 
Apt. 22, 


Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. 
Private Address: The Claremon 
w. McMillen St., Galea” Ohio. 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 





ANGELO GIVFFRIDA 
VIRTUOSO VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Exponent of Joachim’s Famous Method 
STUDIO: 1013 CARNECIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Every Tuesday and Friday from 9:30 A. M to 1:30 P. M. 


ENGELHARDT vous 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street. New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 








LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc, 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 








Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of pw 
9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voci Music 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composgr, Voics Instructor anpD Cons 
Assistant Teacher 2 Alexander Heineman: 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Aecteng 1374 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Detective Speech Corrected 
Season 1920-21, Lynchourg, Va. 


Carolyn WHT LARD runist 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, Ill. 


. Violinist and Teacher 
N 
A 


235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel, Columbus 9750 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studios:{ 22 West 85th Street, New York 
2849 West 30th Street, B 























MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 


SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 














MORTIMER WILSON 


Com poser—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


RUEMMELI|, 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave.. 


un HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut Street 








Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Templ 
Beth-El, Unian Theological Jentan a. 
ata Fifth Ave., New York. 


GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Parsons, Lucey, 
Aronson, Lindgren and others. 


1131 Madison Avenue, New York 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


Teacher. Absolutely no gymnastic 
tricks. Bel Canto taught as 
practised by G. B. LAMPER TI. 


33 WEST Gist ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















DR. CHAS. A. 


PHONE 1463 COLUMBUS 


KARLETON HACKETT | “ 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


ME220 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, iolieeaaa 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY ina ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with dale York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 

















COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK. 


Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal ped Ih 
nized as a Voice Builder, Ras ncueer 28 One” 





Drawing 


BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street . New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


'GRASSE:: 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, 
Bank , 


Bldg., Pitts 


Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














eee Organist and 
Composer . 

aaa Advanced 

Posi. tet wat iad Lanes 





First National 
Pa. 





IK R en Tr 


BONG! 


“In examin’ "a student’s 
voice and oT Gadi ‘tt at fault, 
always suggest to him to 


MADAME VALERI consult MADAME VALERL 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 

381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St, 














LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF 
ss Canoe ot Singing 


Chaliapin, Sammarco, Sembach, 
Zerola, ete. 


a Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


—_—— 





ge, N.J 
Tel.: 216 Auduboo 


Cellist 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
561 West 147th St 
New York 
St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 





ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 





HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Ill. 





Katharine HOFFMANN ACCOMPARIST 


Home Address: St. Paul. 





MARGHERITA BOURG-ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINGALE 
Concerts and Recitals 
1131 Madison Avenue New Verk 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 





s 
a 
M 
U 
E 
L 








ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


COMTRALTS 
624 Michigan A Chicago, LIL 





ARTHUR M. =e nTOn 


BARITONE 

Fine Arts Building ¢ Chlcago 
LAURIE MERRILL 
SOPRANO, Tel. 9100 Schayler 
Hotel Belleclaire, Broadway at 77th St., N. Y. 








MARIE TIFFANY 


ay tr Hall, New York 





Masagement: ons Sawyer . 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella 1 ou, Coleman, Obie 
lerson Ave., um! 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison Matner 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 











Suite 40, 





FRANCES DE VILLA 


BALL 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


30 E. 36th St. New York City 
Telephone 4873 Vanderbilt 








recitals of his own works 


‘cossful » On “The Devil's 
Lovesong, i Song,” 
Two ones, “Dusky i — 

ng 


D T ign ‘ome Out in the Sweet 
h-s 


Hotel Wellington, Seventh Ave. & 55th St., N. Y. 
Phone 1066 Circle 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


~|ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
Granberry Piane Schoo!, 839 Car Gall 
festdence, $22 West 136th Scene }NEW YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Stadio: 212 W. $9th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 





OLO.& NEW 
VIOLINS 


NEW YORK 
eSv 1963 





Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Rugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, orace ight _— 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, why ‘Weeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 
TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
: Under Management 
East: Edna Davis West: Lawrence Lambert 
N Personal address: 
479 West 146th St. - New York 
a i oncert 
pve 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 
MAE 
Prima Donna Contralto 
CONCERTS and OPERA 
For terms and dates apply 
care MUSICAL COURIER CO, 
Phenomenal Russian Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 
1131 Madison Avenue New York 





HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited nomber of pupils accepted 


Addvess 
449 Eastern Bivd., Brooklyn,N.Y 
Telephowe 4947 Prospect 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Apply to President, 200 West 56th St., for All Information 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 
Tel.'636 Circle 











MUSICAL 











COURIER December 2, 1920 











The Artrio Angelus 


Reproducing Piano 


With an Original Library of Records 
Made by the Greatest Musicians 





THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Offices, 450 Fifth Avenue 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


(THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today ae is still being built by its resus 
maker 3 

g Its continued | use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ee aaa! tone 
qualities and durability 4 $3 ! 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: 3 MAKERS 























THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 














Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 


His Music 





KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
3096 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 


GRACE HOFHEIMER runsr 


all 15¢ each 


gave the worldgreat music, 

Century puts it on your piano at 

the remarkably low price of 15c. 

When you buy music for your piano, 
ask for Century edition 

The paper—the printing—the design- 
ing are high-class beyond compare. 
The music is certified to be correct as 


Address: 20 Lincoln Aven 
Staten Island. T 

STUDIO: SMetnway 
J. WARREN ene 


vr "tempkinevile asa" . 








STUDIOS: the master wrote it. You can’t 
241 West 72nd Street bay more—why pay more than 
New York the Century price, 15c! 
Phone 2848 Columbus Century Catalogue is complete 

—S Cnty pone Faw 2,000 compositions 
you'll find ‘ ‘Event Sia ‘Fall- 

STEP’ HEN ing Waters,” ‘Ca rapes Bitte. 
leme e Mazurka,” “Erle 
vba “Estudigntina,” 
Nt Lees ne 

Teacher of Singi rings Soi, eof 

eacher 0 l ging of ipring,”’ ‘Song of the Brook,” 


“Spanish Dance,” and practi- 
cally all the other standard 
classics, 


Century Edition Standard 


Century Edition is the recognized 
standard edition of America—good, 
and fair-priced. You can 


6 Newbury St., Boston 


Thursdays: 409 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia 
Fridays: 315 West 79th St., New York City 


CHORAL DIRECTOR: Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
tra, New York Society of Friends of honest, 
me » oe y be sure that the dealer who car- 
ec. ries it is also good, honest 
2 and fair-priced. Insist upon 
Century. 
If your dealer won't supp 
you, we will. Complete cata- 
e of over 2,000 classi- 
cal and popular standard 
compositions free on re- 


OVIDE MUSIN’S EDITION 


Belgian School of Violin 
fey; wtedion and exerciaee by 5 Leonard, 
at selections 


Fiorillo, Paganini and special Studies ‘by Ovids 











CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, 
241 W. 40th St., New York City 


tien im the concert 

pe modern with aw tie 

bewings and style traditions of the 

sets B oe vit Bebeal 

* New York. 

sac rete, take capt ne 

anecdotes 

cureer than fifty years, and twice 
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Eighty-two Percent. of the Artists Appearing on 
Berlin’s Concert Stages Are Wasting Their Energy 





In Two Weeks’ Time, Statistics Show Performances of Twenty-Six Singers, Twenty Pianists, 
Four Violinists, Four Cellists, Ten Conductors, Four String Quartets and one Trio. 
Of the Soloists Included in this Number The Musical Courier’s Representative Finds 
Only Three Singers, Five Pianists, One Violinist and One Cellist Really Worth 
While, and Two of These Native-Born Americans—“High Voltage Earning 
Power” Avoids Germany—Budapest String Quartet Gives Fine Performance 

of Bloch Work—The Knights of the Baton 


Berlin, November 7, 1920.—Twenty-six singers, twenty 
pianists, four each of violinists and cellists, ten conductors, 
four string quartets and one trio—these are, by actual 
count, the concert givers of two weeks in Berlin, and I 
don’t pretend to be exhaustive. This is “Betrieb”—activity 
—with a vengeance. The aggregate expenditure involved 
in this activity runs into sums of five figures, but of course 
only a small portion of this amount originates with the 
public. The halls at most of these concerts are not much 
more than half filled, and what proportion of that half 
pays is a question which every artist reading these lines 
can guess better than I. 

He will know, also, the purpose for which these concerts 
are given—most of them. Behold, then, how that purpose 
is fulfilled. Here am I, one 
of the most conscientious 
(cross my heart!) reviewers 
of musical happenings, con- 
strained to pick, of the 
twenty-six singers, three ; of 
the twenty pianists, five; of 
violinists and cellists, one— 
whose doings have the slight- 
est chance of arousing the 
interest of my _ readers. 
Eighty-two per cent. wasted 
energy! And this in the days 
of “forced economy.” 

Who will arise to devise a 
more economical method of 
achieving musical success? 

Meantime, here goes—“Ein 
saures Amt, und heut’ zu 
mal. a 


YHA 


Tue SINGERS. 

The three singers—well, 
after all, there are only two 
that seriously count, one 
woman and one man —Maria 
Ivogiin, of Munich, and 
Franz Steiner, of Vienna. 
Ivogiin, coloratura soprano: 
youthful, pretty, childlike, 
lovely Rosina; charming 
Susanna, bewitching Zerbi- 
netta, has come to “guest” in 


these roles at the Opera 
House. Quite incidentally 
she gave a song recital last 
Saturday and packed the 


Beethoven Saal to the doors. 


HNN 


This youth of fifty-eight strides along the podium with the 
measured tread of the athlete, to the accompaniment of 
expectant applause. And athlete he is: the greatest piano 
athlete alive—that ever lived, perhaps. In speaking of 
him, adjectives fall nimbly from one’s lips: “brilliant” 
fades beside the pearliness of his runs, “grandiose” is 
drowned by the thunder of his chords. He does things 
that modern esthetics do not—cannot—support, but he 
tears his public with him as a hurricane drives the sheep. 
In his two eae Rosenthal played Beethoven (op. 
111), Schubert (“Wanderer” fantasy), Weber (A major 
sonata), ae et Rh (symphonic etudes), much Chopin, 
Liszt and—for encores—more Liszt and Strauss waltzes 
“en virtuosole.” Perhaps the most enjoyable things he did 
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HINKLE. 


earlier in the season. Last week he played, with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, the Brahms D minor concerto. In it 
he showed not only his youth, romance and temperament, 
but a fine, musicianly sense of style, an opulently big and 
beautiful tone, which even in the mezza voce passages 
stood clearly out against the orchestra, and an amplitude 
of deep and sincere emotion. Surely this concerto has 
rarely, if ever, been better played. Soon America will 
(Continued on page 28) 


BOITO’S “MEFISTOFELE” IS 
REVIVED AT METROPOLITAN 


Not Heard Here Since 1907-1908, Huge Audience Finds 
Much to Enjoy and Much to Criticise—Music the 
Weakest Feature—Principals and Chorus Good— 
Didur Heads Cast in Place of Mardones—Alda 
and Easton Win Praise—Benjamino Gigli’s 


Debut Arouses Interest 
Boito’s “Mefistofele’ was revived at the Metropolitan 
Opera on Friday evening last, November 26. It was the 


first time in a goodly number of years (Chaliapine, in 
scanty costume, sang it a dozen times in the season of 
1907-08) that the work has returned to the repertory of the 
house, and it gave the date hounds and resurrectors of the 
dailies a splendid chance to indulge in reminiscences of 
Valleria, Annie Louise Cary, Italo Campanini, Mirabella, 
Nilsson, Trebelli, Novara, and other figures of its honor- 
able past. (Was the energetic Annie Louise Cary-Ray- 
mond, now seventy-eight, but 


a still an operatic enthusiast, 
present on Friday evening? 
She is often at the Metro- 
politan.) It is, however, 
with the present performance 
that we are concerned. It 
was well prepared and well 
performed, reflecting credit 
in every way upon the Met 
ropolitan, 

Musty Music. 

If the music was the weak- 
est feature of the perform 
ance, it was the fault cf 
Boito This score was writ- 


ten ’way back in the days of 
our Civil War, and the only 
wonder is that it still sounds 
comparatively fresh in spots 
There is much noble music in 
the prelude and it was ad- 
mirably sung by Mr. Setti’s 
chorus, which covered itself 
with honor throughout the 
evening. There is, indeed, 
altogether too large a choral 
element in the opera for 
modern _ tastes. Regarded 
objectively the choruses of 
the Brocken scene are fine 
music, for instance, but they 
simply hold up what little 
action there is and slow down 
the pace where it should be 
fastest and most devilish. 
There are almost no, big mo- 
ments, speaking emotionally, 


Her performance merited the HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 

rush. In songs by Schubert, Neither of these artists needs an introduction to Musical Courier readers. Their achievements both in the past although there is _Dlenty ot 

Mendelssohn and Strauss and at the present time speak quite well enough for themselves, but a word would not be out of place just now, noise in some ot the cli- 

she gave examples of pure especially when it is to the effect that after Miss Hinkle’s recent recital at Aeolian Hall, the consensus of maxes. The dramatic mo 

vocal art, with a voice of critical opinion was that she had never sung better. Therefore, the naturally ensuing idea is that this high | ments are seldom dramatic 

flutelike quality and that un- standard which she has set for herself is in no little measure due to her husband, Herbert Witherspoon, whose and the lyric passages of 
little inspiration. The gar- 


affected yet not unemotional 
expressiveness which distin- 
guishes the lyricist par excel- 
lence. Ivogiin’s voice is not 
large, but all the more flexi- 
ble and true; she gets the breathless attention of people 
picking scattered pearls and captures all hearts at the end. 
Franz Steiner, baritone, Strauss specialist, sang Brahms, 
Schumann, Wolf—everything but Strauss. A stranger to 
Berlin, he drew a moderate audience, with which he man- 
aged to establish a warm friendship by the end of the first 
group. Possessor of a beautiful, vibrant voice, capable of 
fine mutations, he very nearly exhausted the expressive 
possibilities of his program: mood painting, as in Brahms’ 
“At the Graveyard” and “The Somnambulist”; lyrical 
emotion, as in the “Minnelied” and Wolf's “Liebesgliick” ; 
humor, as in the ‘ ‘Mausfallenspriichlein,’ ” He stood the test 
of long winded romanticism by holding the public’s interest 
throughout the Schumann “Poet’s Love” cycle successfully, 
and altogether I should describe him as an “interesting” 
singer, if the “damning” inferences of that word could be 
successfully avoided. 
And now, perforce, I must mention number three— 
Emmi Leisner by name—great favorite, drawer of crowded 
houses, possessor of a gorgeous contralto of organlike 
quality, and—an insufferable bore. Of Hugo Wolf, whose 
variety of lyric expression is notable, she managed to sing 
four very different songs in one and the same mood ; Ar- 
nold Mendelssohn had an excerpt from the “Song of 
Songs” and a “Gypsy Music” on the program, and both 
sounded alike—like a funeral. I mention this because of 
the popularity of this self assured but immature artist. 
Tue PIANIsTs. 


From Rosenthal to Erdman is a far cry, and who would 
pretend to do justice to them all? Rosenthal is an event. 
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reputation as a teacher has long been established. 
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were the C sharp minor waltz and double thirds etude of 
Chopin, and the Liszt “Campanella.” It is astonishing 
how he has preserved his enthusiasm for the purely pian- 
istic, when all the other grand period men have lost them- 
selves to composition, to politics or death. 

Epouarp ErpMAN P Lays Busont’s Concerto 

Young Erdman’s reappearance was an experience which, 
it is true, was not due to Erdman alone. He played the 
Busoni concerto with an intuitive sense of me aning of his 
task, with a technical mastery that also is more intuitive 
than acquired, and—not to be overlooked—an astonishing 
memory. How nearly he fulfilled the composer’s demands 
will be seen in January, when Busoni himself will play the 
work. Meantime, be it recorded that Busoni did not shun 
appearing upon the podium with him to acknowledge ap- 
plause and to indicate his sentiments by—literally—patting 
his young colleague on the back. That ovation, which also 
included Meyrowitz as conductor, followed by a reception 
equaled only at Nikisch’s jubilee, was part of the “experi- 
ence,” signalizing, as it did, Busoni’s return to his old 
haunts. 

If I am silent here concer ning the monumental concerto 
itself—with its Beethovenesque choral finale—it is because 
a second hearing will give a better occasion for it, and be- 
cause today I want to concentrate upon the pianists. 

The other three that call for mention here are Jascha 
Spiwakowsky, Michael Zodaro and Victor Benham, the 
last two native-born Americans. 

Jascha Spiwakowsky, young, romantic and full of tem- 
perament, gave a more varied sample of his art in a recital 


calls forth inevita- 
with Gounod, 
advantage of 
Boito. The orchestration is 
frequently painfully thin, judged by modern standards 
The score is indeed interesting historically as a bridge be- 
tween the hand organ school and the modern verismo, but 
one feels that it is a fine poet and librettist who amuses 
himself by setting one of his own books to music, and not 
a composer who for once has prepared his own text. It 
is, in a word, a bit amateurish. Nor is the book, with its 
mixing of the first and second part of Goethe’s “Faust” 
and the anti-climactic effect of the Elena episode after the 
death of Margherita (why not—except for the splendid 
singing of Florence Easton as Elena—leave that out en- 
tirely? The opera is long enough in all conscience, even 
without it), at all equal to the fine books which Boito pre- 
pared for Verdi's “Otello” and “Falstaff.” 
Tue Cast 
The Metropolitan cast was headed by Adamo Didur in 
the title role, taking the place on short notice of Jose Mar 
dones—ill with a cold. Histrionically Didur was effective 
enough in the properly theatrical sort of way, but vocally 
he left much to be desired. His voice, especially in the 
upper register, has acquired a disturbing tremolo, and his 
enunciation is seldom distinct. Frances Alda was the 
Margherita, a role which she made her own in the pro 
duction at La Scala, Milan, in 1909, under the composer’s 
personal supe rintendence. She made the most out of the 
difficult and often ineffective music which falls to her lot, 
and sang with quite unusual beauty in the duet of the 
prison scene, “Lontano, lontano,” the lyric gem of the 
work. In appearance she was charming, and her acting in 
(Continued on page 23) 
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HINTS TO SINGERS 


By Leon Rains 


(Copyright, 1920, by Leon Rains.) 








In offering the following pages to the student of 
woman, that therein he will find nothing more 


only the instructor can explain 


In the thirty-minute lesson spent several times a 
many difficulties that vocal art presents to a pupil; 
points, it is a question whether the pupil would grasp 


to appreciate and understand the information 
guide the student to perfection, and the student 
works on vocal culture, correspondence courses or 


who 


| have tried to correct the many fallacies relative to 
being based upon a life’s experience as a singer and 
profit therefrom 

Among the matters dealt with in these articles will be: 


Nervousness, etc. 


HEALTH 
‘AL 


(lirst Article) 


HE average man pays more attention to his financial 
i undertakings than to. his health. He understands his 
business or prole ssidn, how best to invest his savings; 

but his health he leaves absolutely to his physician, and too 
often when it is too late, or almost so, he realizes that a 
healthy body is the greatest wealth 

here is no reason why the normal man (or woman) 
should not at all times be free from disease, if he will 
eat good, wholesome thereby keeping his stomach in 
order; take regular exercise, until he perspires freely, fol- 
lowing it by a warm shower and a cold plunge; and get a 
normal amount of sleep 

Personally, | believe we eat too much meat and too fey 
vegetables. During three years of my life, while | was ¢ 
member of the Dresden Opera singing about ten operas ; 
month besides concerts, instructing, and learning new roles, 
I lived on vegetables only, eating no fish, meat or eggs 
and felt much better for so living. It was only when 
forced to travel that | had to abandon my strictly vegetarian 
diet. Owing to these three years of vegetarianism, | have 
almost lost the taste for meat and avoid it when I can 
procure fruit, eggs and milk, 

Vegetarianism greatly aids digestion. 
one illness that the vegetarian cannot get 
ptomaine poisoning, unless he should drink 
that has turned sour 

Beware of denatured and refined foods; they have been 
robbed of their life-sustaining elements, so that they can- 
not spoil or be attacked by weevils and other insects when 
in storage or on the grocer’s shelves, and they no longer 
contain adequate nutritive qualities, 


y, Diction, 


food, 


2&eoe 


There is at least 
and that is 


boiled milk 


Nuts are not, as many imagine, injurious to the voice, 
and they are quite essential to the vegetarian’s diet, con- 
taining as they do vegetable oil, mineral salts and lime. 


Still, there is a danger connected with eating nuts directly 
before singing. Owing to the dryness of the nut, small 
particles of it cannot be softened by the mucous at the 
back of the throat, and, in the act of taking breath, they 
are inhaled, landing upon the vocal cords or in the wind- 
pipe, causing irritation and consequently coughing. But 
were we to eat very dry crackers or bread, a similar an- 
noyance would occur. In time the mucous would dissolve 
the crumbs, but a coughing spell of any duration before 
singing might prove most disastrous to one’s vocal efforts. 


The singer should not eat later than two hours before 
singing, and then wholesome, but not heavy, food. Let 
everyone eat that which he finds best agrees with his 


stomach, and with the stomach in good condition the voice 
will follow. “It is the right kind of food, eaten properly, 
that makes pure blood and produces health, vigor and 
strength.” 

CALISTHENICS. 

There is no country in, the world that offers so many 
advantages to its citizens to keep in perfect physical con- 
dition and at such a small expenditure of money as the 
United States. Nowhere are there so many athletic associa- 
tions for men and women, and I pote especially - the 
singer's attention to the Y, M. C. A. and Y, W. C. A,, and 
strongly recommend all of them to yan these ieniation: 
The fees are moderate and the advantages very great. At 
the classes in calisthenics at the “Y” the very exercises 
are taught that are the most beneficial to the singer. If 
you cannot afford to join an organization or class, there 
are many books published on calisthenics, and physical 
culture is one of the few things that you can learn without 
an instructor, although the benefits are much greater from 
class work and with a teacher, 

Fifteen minutes a day devoted to physical exercise is 
all that is needed to keep anyone in good physical condi- 
tion, No matter how busy you are you can spare this 
short time. Don’t wait until you are run down to begin 
physical culture, for then it may be “too late to mend.” 
Do it now, no matter what the effort costs you! You will 
find it much cheaper in the end than paying doctor's bills. 
All sports are beneficial to the singer, except games that 
may call for shouting, which is at all times injurious to 
the voice, as well as singing during or directly after phy- 
sical exertion, 

Singers may derive great benefits from fencing. It tends 
to make one’s movements more graceful. The carrying 
and handling of numerous kinds of swords is an art to 
which’ the prospective opera singer should give serious 
attention. It is not necessary to become a perfect swords- 
man, which requires years of practice, and a prolonged 
study of fencing tends to develop the right arm to the 
detriment of the left. 

T. Sharper-Knowlson in his book, “< Jriginality, ” writes: 
“Violent exercise for students is thus a mistake in hygiene; 
recreative pursuits should be thorough but not exhausting. 
... And yet it is aiso true that we may develop mental 
















music, 
than the title indicates, and I may also have used shop terms that 


week with the 
and 
his meaning 
imparted. 
imagines 
talking machine 
the voice 
instructor 


| warn every man, and when I say man I| also mean 


it is impossible for him to elucidate the 
take this time to explain many knotty 
the pupil, not far enough advanced 
Artists are born, not made. The instructor can only 
that he can succeed solely through the study of 
records, is wasting his time and money. 

and vocal culture, my corrections and advice 
both in Europe and America, May the student 


teacher, 
were he to 
were he, 


even 


Health, Voice, Respiration, Application, Practicing, Mem- 


without 
and 


are capable, 


ability to the limits of which we 
rational exercise, 


injury to health, provided we take 
conform to physical laws.” 

No one can stipulate how much sleep is necessary for 
another. Natures vary too much. Where one man knows 
that sleeping longer than six hours makes him feel heavy 
and incapacitates him for work, another will find that he 
is only capable of good physical and mental results after a 
rest of eight hours or even longer. 

SLEEP, 

If you do not possess a sleeping porch, keep at least one 
window in your bedroom open at night. If you have never 
tried sleeping with open windows, do not begin it during 
the winter, The sudden change may cause you to catch 
cold. Sut begin in the summer and continue as_ the 
weather grows colder and you will soon find it impossible 
to sleep in any but a well ‘ventilated room at all times of 
the year. As a rule, sleeping during the afternoon prior 
to a public appearance benefits the mind and body. 

Smoking is injurious, not only to the voice, for it tends 
to dry the throat and bring on a catarrhal condition, but 
affects the lungs and makes one short winded, whether one 
inhales the smoke or not. There are singers whom smoking 
will affect less than others, and I know that some singers, 
who have gained international fame and are really great 
artists, smoke. Still, this fact is no argument that every 
singer can smoke with impunity. . 

The singer's life before the public is short in comparison 
with men of other professions, and he should do all in his 
power to make it as long as possible, avoiding all excesses 
that in any way may curtail his public ee irances. 

In an article entitled “What Science Says About Smok- 
ing,” by Dr. G, Howard, that appeared in “Physical 
Culture” in June, 1919, he writes: “Nicotine stands next 
to prussic acid in the rapidity and energy of its poisonous 
actions.” (National Dispensary, page 1576, Sth Ed.) 
“Practically all medical men agree that the excessive use 
of tobacco is dangerous. First, the smoke itself—by reason 
of its ammonia, carbon and carbonic acid gas which it 
contains—is irritating to the respiratory mucous membrane, 
setting up a chronic catarrh or some other acute inflam- 
matory process; next, the finer particles of carbon settle 
in the throat or in the lung cells, causing irritation and 
shortness of breath; then the ammonia bites the tongue, 
dries the throat, and also has a deleterious effect upon the 
blood. The carbonic-acid gas in the tobacco-smoke pro- 
duces dizziness, headache and lassitude, permanently sub- 
siding only with the removal of the cause. Tobacco is a 
strangling-clutch on the throats of most singers and speak- 
ers, depositing, as it does, irritating and drying particles 
of carbon on the resonance chambers of the nose and oral 
cavity, and inflaming the delicate vocal cords and larynx 
with acidity.” 

Never sing when you are indisposed. On this I cannot 
lay too great stress. I fully realize that it is being done 
daily and, for the time being, with no ill effects, but the 
singer who will sing when indisposed must eventually pay 
for it, and dearly. 

Don't think of the few dollars you can earn today, but 
think what it would mean to you should you ruin your 
voice or curtail your life as a singer. If your own phy- 
sician advises you not to sing, don’t allow yourself to be 
talked into singing by the doctor engaged by the opera 
company. Opera managers do not like to change cither 
an announced opera or the cast thereof if they can avoid 
it. Your voice and future should be your first considera- 
tion and of more value to you than the pathetic pleadings 
of the manager or his employees. 

Although I counsel not singing during indisposition and 
rely upon the singers sound judgment when to follow my 
advice, I am forced to confess that a slight cold in the 
head will not prevent the artist from singing; he may 
even find when so doing that the voice will sound especially 
brilliant. Furthermore, if the voice is judiciously used, he 
may be able to sing a cold away. 

The singer should best know whether his indisposition is 
slight or of a graver nature. Should he have any doubts, 
my advice at all times will be not to sing. 

Should you be forced to sing, not feeling in the best 
possible form, keep your mind off your throat; otherwise, 
you will draw your audience's attention to your poor mental 
or physical state. Singers are forever imagining them- 
selves, if not ill, at least not in good voice. Emil Fisher 
once remarked to me: “Three times during my career I 
was in wonderful voice and each time had nothing to 
sing.” Singers seem to think that taking care of the voice 
means bundling up in winter, wearing scarfs and fearing 
fresh air, which they are fain to call a “draft!” Of course, 
you must at all times carry your instrument with you, but 
it should not therefore be your sole thought. When you 
are not singing, it will be to your advantage to forget you 
have a voice, 

Don’t imagine that you can take medicine, drinks, and 
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use sprays to keep your voice in shape if, as is generally 
the case, you derive therefrom a momentary benefit; the 
reaction will be so much the worse. You will gradually be- 
come a slave to the spray or drink, and, to procure the 
momentary benefit, you will be forced either gradually to 
strengthen the ingredients of your medicine or take a 
stronger drug. I have known singers before singing to 
drink from simple sugar or salt water to the deadliest 
drugs. How deplorable that the singer is ready to at- 
tribute his success to a medicine that can be bought for a 
few cents instead of believing | in his art and nature’s most 
wonderful gift, a beautiful voice. 

[In a later issue, Mr. Rains will continue his interesting 
discussions, taking up a new topic of equal importance to 
the singer.—Editor’s Note.] 


COLUMBIA TO AWARD 
PULITZER SCHOLARSHIP 


Conditions for the Music Prize 

An imposing list of prizes and travelling scholarships 
established by the will of the late Joseph Pulitzer to 
stimulate achievement in American music, journalism, 
letters, art and drama, as well as in the- public service, 
will be announced at the next annual commencement of 
Columbia University. Past awards, embracing a wide 
range of endeavor, have, the university authorities state, 
quickened interest in the competition of the present aca- 
demic year. 

The student of music in America who is deemed the 
most talented and deserving will be awarded an annual 
scholarship having the value of $1,500 in order that he 
may continue his studies with the advantage. of ag 
instruction. The award is made on the nomination of < 
jury composed of members of the teaching staff of the 
Department of Music of Columbia University and of the 
teaching staff of the Institute of Musical Art. 

Bernard Rogers of New York was awarded the scholar- 
ship in 1920, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University; Solomon B, Griffin, of Springtield, 


Mass., Republican; John Langdon Heaton, New York 
World; George S. Johns, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Vic- 
tor Fremont Lawson, Chicago Daily News; Charles Ran- 
som Miller, New York Times; Edward Page Mitchell, 
New York Sun; Ralph Pulitzer, New York World; 
Arthur M. Howe, Brooklyn Daily Eagle; Melville E. 
Stone, Associated Press; Charles H. Taylor, Boston 
Globe; Samuel Calvin Wells, Philadelphia Press, and 


Joseph Pulitzer of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch are among 
the members of the Advisory Board which awards the 
prize on the nomination of the jury. 

Nomination of candidates for any one of the Pulitzer 
prizes, it is announced by Columbia University, must be 
made in writing on or before February 1, addressed to 
the secretary of the university. Each nomination for a 
prize must be accompanied by a copy of any book, manu- 
script, editorial, article, or other material submitted by 
any competitor for a prize or on his behalf which must 
be delivered at the time of nomination to the secretary 
of Columbia University for preservation in the library of 
the School of Journalism. Competition for a prize is 
limited to work done during the calendar year ending 
December 31. 

Samuel Gardner was awarded the music scholarship in 
1918 and Meyer I. Silver in 1917. 


Gala Concert for War-Stricken Artists 


Mme. Agathe Barsescu, Piastro Borissoff, Carlo Enciso, 
Anita Loew, Bernardo Olshansky, Leon Rains and Corne- 
lius Van Vliet were the soloists at a gala concert given 
under the auspices of the Social and Scientific Society of 
New York, on Saturday evening, November 27. The pro- 
gram was a long one, and being a benefit for war-stricken 
artists and writers hardly calls for criticism. Neverthe- 
less one must mention the splendid singing of Mr. Rains 
—aria from Handel’s “Scipio” and Schubert’s “Der Wan- 
derer; the fine cello playing of Mr. Van Vliet—elegie 
(Schravezande), gavotte (Mehul), serenade (Kaempf), 
tarantella (Yeral) ; and also the excellent performance of 
Mr. Borissoff—‘“Serenade Melancholique” (Tschaikowsky), 


“Humoresque Oriental” (Borissoff), “Spinning Song” 
(Popper-Auer), and “Faust” fantasy (Wieniawski). En- 
cores, of course, were added. Coenraad V. Bos, Meta 


Schumann and Clemente De Macchi furnished splendid 
accompaniments. 


Metropolitan Choral Society Growing 


The newly organized Metropolitan C hora! Soc iety, Mme. 
Soder-Hueck, founder and conductor, is growing rapidly, 
The society is said to differ from all others, as it is com- 
posed of trained male and female voices, the aim being to 
give operatic as well as choral performances. 

Singers desiring to join this organization will be wel- 
comed by Mme. Soder-Hueck at her studios in the Metro- 
politan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, on Wednes- 
day evenings, at 7.30 o'clock, for voice trial. Weekly 
rehearsals take place on the same evening at 8.10. 


Kerekjarto to Give Third New York Recital 


Kerekjarto, the Hungarian violinist, who created a sen- 
sation at his two recitals at Carnegie Hall on November 2 
and 20, will give a third one on the evening of December 6 
at Carnegie Hall with Francis Moore at the piano. He 
will render three selections to his own accompaniments 
which he has recorded for the Ampico. 


McCormack’s English Appearances Abandoned 


John McCormack has decided to abandon his contem- 
plated appearances in London and the English provincial 
cities. He may be expected back in America before long 
and will undoubtedly be heard in concert here before the 
season ends. 


Bernard Glosser Monument Unveiling 


Unveiling of a monument to Bernard Glosser, the violin- 
ist who gave so much pleasure to frequenters of “The 
Alps” restaurant, and who died December 8, 1919, is to 
take place the coming Sunday, December 5, in Baron Hirsch 
Cemetery, Staten Island. 
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Five Concerts in Five Halls at the Same Hour Make a Critic Gasp for Breath—Hofmann Called the “Carpentier of the 
Piano”—Gertrude Peppercorn and Helena Morsztyn Among the Much Liked New Recitalists—De Pachmann 
Afflicted with “Progressive Farewellism”—Geo-ge Beach Wins Much Praise—Arrau to Visit 
America—"Spiders’ Festival” a Wood Novelty—Coates Plays Prokofieff—A New 
Concert Hall—Heifetz Gives Final Recital 


London, November 4, 1920.—October, which was a 
most beautiful month with but one cloudy day, came to an 
end in the mists and rain of a November morning. Today 
is worthy of the best traditions of London’s worst smoky 
fog. From the middle of the street in which I live neither 
side can be seen. The atmosphere looks and feels like the 
combined efforts of a steamy washtub, a reeking oil stove 
and an icy cellar. With Milton’s Samson I can say: 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day! 

The sun to me is dark 

And silent as the moon. 

And yet one good half hour of breeze would blow it all 
away and reveal the stars or sun, according to the hour. 
Tomorrow I may be taking snapshots in the brilliant light, 
for a London fog requires no army of shovelers to remove, 
like a Manhattan snowstorm. In justice to New York let 
me add that the crisp and bracing air of a blizzard is a 
poet’s dream beside the sulphurous stench of a twelve hour 
fog in London’s worst month. Some fogs are only clouds 
that have lost their way, but a genuine, black London fog 
suggests the sooty fumes of that ignoble place evangelists 
used to tell me was prepared for bad little boys. 

UNcomMrortaBLy NuMERous CONCERTS. 

The concerts of the past few days have been uncom fort- 
ably numerous—that is to say, uncomfortable for one lim- 
ited, though willing, reporter. Five concerts in five halls 
at the selfsame hour are two or three too many at once. 
When Gertrude Peppercorn gave a piano recital at 3 and 
Guilhermina Suggia followed with a cello recital at 5.30, 
I was able to hear both artists comfortably and be ready 
for Hofmann at 8. The first named English artist has 
made great strides since I last heard her some seventeen 
years ago. Her Chopin playing was delightful and devoid 
of all imitation man effects. The feminine charm of Ger- 
trude Peppercorn’s playing is rivaled only by the beauty 
of Helena Morsztyn’s persuasive art. The Spanish cellist 
is a great artist. I could not have believed that a woman’s 
arm was muscular enough to draw such tone from a cello 
with the tip of the bow. I intend to speak seriously to the 
young lady about a tour in the United States, where she 
cannot fail to be a success, in so far as cello music is at- 
tractive to the American public. 

HorMANN—THE CARPENTIER OF THE PIANO, 

Josef Hofmann has been called the Carpentier of the 
piano by an enterprising critic here on account of the rapid- 
ity and force of his blows. Common courtesy demands 
that the promoters of boxing should announce Carpentier 
as the Hofmann of the prize ring. No doubt the pianist 
would be charmed. But it is now very late in the day to 
write reviews about Hofmann. Everybody knows him. 

ANOTHER “FAREWELL” FoR De PACHMANN. 

De Pachmann, however, is now afflicted with progressive 
farewellism. Perhaps he is only partly to blame, though I 
cannot conceive of that wayward pianist doing anything 
he disliked for a mere manager. His farewell concert in 
Queen’s Hall on November 3 was so popular that another 
farewell exhibition is announced for the benefit of those 
who could not gain admission to the preliminary good-bye 
ceremony, 


noon, 


Beach A REMARKABLE PIANIST. 


If | am any judge of piano playing, however, | give my 
undiluted praise to George Beach. Several pianists have 
given promise of great achievements in the near future, 
and some of the greatest players are now past their prime. 
But George Beach is young, tall, powerful, of good appear- 
ance, an intelligent musician, and the master of an unlim- 
ited technic, which enables him to produce the fullest tone 
the piano is capable of, and with uncanny ease. His inter- 
pretations of Bach, Chopin, Liszt, as well asof other com- 
posers, seemed absolutely right to me. He made each com- 
poser express himself convincingly in his own way and did 
not make the works sound like the hyphenated product of 
Chopin-Beach. He goes to New York in December and I 
need say no more. 

Arrau Expects to Visir AMERICA, 

The youngest of all the pianists of commanding merit 
is Claudio Arrau, whose two recitals in Aeolian Hall dur- 
ing the past few days prove that the youthful Chilean art- 
ist has a natural talent for music and has been admirably 
trained. It is to be hoped that his vitality will not be 
sapped by the strain of public performances. He plays 
easily enough, and during a short conversation with him 
in the artists’ room behind the platform he told me he ex- 
pected to go to the United States in the near future. 

SPIveRs. 

Symphony concerts are now in order. Sir Henry J. 
Wood, having brought his long season of “Promenade” 
concerts to a highly successful close, is now in the midst 
of his regular symphony concerts and his Sunday 
orchestral concerts at the Queen’s Hall. One of 
the recent novelties was a “Spider’s Festival’ bal- 
let-pantomime by the French composer, Albert Rous- 
sel. The music seems trifling to me, though I 
cannot see how a “Festin de l’Araignée” could be anything 
but slender and cobwebby. It is not so much the music as 
the choice of an entomological subject which seems deca- 
dent. The work is cleverly scored and full of delicate 
effects, however, and will probably make the rounds of the 
concert rooms for a season or two. 

Coates PLAays PROKOFIEFF. 

The London Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Albert Coates, prcduced a brilliant novelty by the Rus- 
sian, Prokofieff, called “Scythian Suite.” It consists of 
four movements, is full of the most elaborate harmonies 


known as discords, and apparently every known instru- 
ment, except the organ, the archlute and the virginals, more 
or less, is required in this. scythicated score. It made its 
due effect and offered glorious scope for the technical 
skill of the conductor and his magnificent orchestra; but, 
as the Daily Telegraph remarked, “the socalled cacophony, 
which is another way of saying the modern or rather Pro- 
kofieff system of harmony, is not likely to be to the taste 
of everyone until we have been vouchsafed many more 
opportunities of growing accustomed to it.” 

Cortot gave a splendid performance of the solo part of 
Rachmaninoff's third piano concerto and was rewarded 
with a riot of applause. 


A New Concert HALt. 


_ A new concert room called Kingsway Hall has opened 
its doors to London’s music lovers. The Quinlan concerts 
are given there and the orchestra is in charge of Adrian 
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Boult. This hall is about as far east of Queen’s Hall as 
Central Hall is south, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
the decentralization of London’s music will continue. 
Kingsway Hall already has an excellent reputation for the 
good quality of its acoustics. The new Scottish tenor, Joseph 
Hislop, and the great French violinist, Jacques Thibaud, 
were the bright particular stars at the last concert. It is 
in this hall, I believe, that Toscanini is to conduct his Ital- 
ian orchestra very soon. 
Heiretz’s FINAL REcITAL, 

Heifetz gave his last recital for the present season at 
the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday evening. His greatest 
performance was the playing of Ernst’s F sharp minor 
concerto, but everything was so well played that some of 
the critics here have actually found fault with Heifetz 
for not being human enough to make a mistake. These 
critics, however, can easily gratify their passion for hu- 
manity at many violin recitals in London. I must confess 
to a weakness for liking perfection in violin playing, and 
I stayed to the end of the extra numbers, which length- 
ened out the formidable program. On one occasion Hei- 
fetz put on the mute and played a sentimental trifle like a 
drawing room charmer. It was a kind of cradle song, a 
perfectly painless, twilight sleep affair, which made a 
young woman inthe front row weep. The tears ran down 
her cheeks and wet her white kid gloves. Cradle songlets 
with the mute on have their uses, evidently, but I pre- 
ferred the greater Heifetz of the grand school. He showed 
how easy it is to play like a great master. The only diffi- 
culty is to become a great master. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 


LEIPSIC HAS A NEW ORCHESTRA 





Hermann Scherchen Heads New Organization to Be Known as the Grotrian-Steinweg Orchestra—Nikisch Offers New 
Sinding Symphony—Chamber Music—Recitals 


Leipsic, November 4, 1920.—The musical life of the old 
music town of Leipsic has reached a decisive turn of events : 
a new orchestra known as the “Grotrian-Steinweg Orches- 
tra” (after the well known piano firm founded long ago by 
the German branch of the Steinway family) has been 
established. At its head stands Hermann Scherchen, the 
youthful, genial conductor whose activities as leader of the 
Neue Musik Gesellschaft in Berlin have been duly recorded 
in these pages. 

Scherchen’s first appearance in Leipisic was a sensation. 
Setting everything on one card, he selected a program of 
extraordinary difficulty; Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini” over- 
ture, Liszt’s “Ce qu’on entend sur la montagne,” Strauss’s 
“Don Juan,” and the “Meistersinger” prelude. His victory 
was triumphal. Especially the most exacting piece on the 
program, the “Don Juan” of Strauss, released storms of 
applause. 

But the pinnacle of enthusiasm was reached at the second 
concert of the new orchestra, when Scherchen offered an 
interpretation of Beethoven’s seventh symphony that may 
well be called unsurpassable. 

The great cultural significance of the Scherchen concerts 
for Leipsic lies in this: the great masses of the population 
to whom the “Gewandhaus” is absolutely closed because 
they cannot afford the price, have at last the opportunity of 
hearing good orchestral music. The prices of admission 
are so low that a subscription for ten big concerts, with 
first class soloists, costs, according to the present rate of 
exchange, the equivalent of fifty cents. The foundation 
of this public spirited organization has been made possible 
through the efforts of a committee in which Barnet Licht, 
a musician whose name was once familiar to New Yorkers 
as that of the founder of the “Halévy Singing Society,” 
has played a leading role. His position in Leipsic is that of 
musical advisor of the General Workmen's Education In 
stitute, and his constructive work in this capacity can hardly 
be overestimated. The establishment of Leipsic’s second 
orchestra, at any rate, marks an epoch in local history. 

A New Srnpinc SyMpPuHoNY. 

In the Gewandhaus meantime the revered Dr. Arthur 
Nikisch continues his artistic activity. A novelty which he 
introduced recently aroused more than ordinary interest, 
namely, a symphony (No. 3, F major, op. 121) which 
Christian Sinding, the Norwegian composer, has just com- 
pleted as a sexagenarian. Unfortunately the work shows 
traces of this advanced age. It clearly belongs to the spir 
itual progeny of Richard Wagner, uses his orchestral tech 
nic and his style of thematic construction, built upon the 
triad. The emotional power of the themes is mediocre and 
their developments much too expansive, so that the impres- 
sion of the whole thing is tiring. Its only bright spot is 
the third movement (allegro) showing that typically Norse 
character upon which the value of the earlier Sinding rests 

ALMA Moonie. 

In the same concert Nikisch introduced a young violinist 
thus far unknown in Leipsic, though reports of her suc- 
cesses in other cities preceded her. It is Alma Moodie, 
Irish-Australian, and she left a most favorable impression. 
Her technic is extraordinarily “fluid,” even in the highest 
positions; her intonation, even in double stop passages, 
absolutely true; her temperament racy and genuine. 

OrcHESTRAL NOVELTIES. 

This winter, as usual, Nikisch is giving a “cycle.” Last 
year it was Bruckner’s complete works; this year it is the 
symphonic works of Richard Strauss. Three have been 
done thus far: “Don Juan,” “Till Eulenspiegel” and “A 
Hero’s Life.” The Gewandhaus Orchestra played these 
works with all its wonted virtuosity, and aroused great 
hopes for the rest of the cycle. 

St. THomas Cuorr Competes Its Tour. 

A third series of concerts, those of the “Reussische Ka- 
pelle,” of Gera, under Prof. Heinrich Laber, rounds out 
the orchestral season of Leipsic. The first novelty offered 
by the orchestra this year was Hansegger’s “Aufhlange,” 
being variations on the folk song “Schlaf, Kindschen, 
schlaf.” The work has been described in a previous issue 
and it will suffice to state that its reception here was very 
cool. 

Prof. Karl Straube and his St. Thomas’ boy choir have 
just returned from Scandinavia, where they have earned 
high honors for themselves and the city of Leipsic. In all 


the towns of the north the excellent singing of the young- 

sters under their magnetic leader, and the young organist 

Gtinther Ramin, captured the inhabitants’ hearts 
Cuamper Musi 

The chamber music hall of the municipal Kaufhaus which 
acoustically is probably one of the best in Germany, has had 
a series of “great days” in October he season opened 
brilliantly with the Busch Quartet, which is more and more 
proving itself to be the best quartet in the country. Since 
the days of the Joachim Quartet Beethoven has perhaps not 
been interpreted so perfectly here. Every note is given 
a deep spiritual significance; all technical ability is placed 
in the service of a great idea, which stands forth in abso- 
lute clarity at all times. 

The climax of the first evening was the “Song of Grati- 
tude to the Deity, in the Lydian Mode,” the interpretation 
of which seemed liberated from all that is earthly and ma 
terial. ; 

MANEN AN Easy Favorite 

A strong—if wholly different—impression was left by 
Joan Manén, the Spanish violinist, who gave a recital here 
He is, in many ways, the antithesis of Busch. He strives 
consciously for virtuosity in its highest perfection; and it 
is certainly astonishing what he can do in this sense. His 
tone has the sweetness of the genuine French school, as it 
is embodied in Sarasate or Ysaye. His dexterity and the 
lightness of his wrist are astounding, and with pieces like 
Sarasate’s “Nightingale” he arouses the enthusiasm of hi& 
hearers all too early. 

Lupwic WuLLNeR Sincs AGAIN. 

Nothing short of a sensation was caused by Ludwig 
Willner, aged sixty-two, at a song recital—the first he has 
given in years. It is a marvel how his baritone, which the 
artist has in the interim subjected to tireless training, is 
able to withstand the rigors of a two hour recital. The 
effect of his highly spiritualized expression upon the lis 
tener is uniquely profound. One who masters Brahms’ 
“Four Serious Songs” must, notwithstanding his 
white hairs, be counted among the greatest 

Dr. Avo. 


as he, 
\nER 


Easton’s New Roles at the Metropolitan 

Florence Easton is not only one of the most distinguished 
singers of the Metropolitan Opera, but also one of the most 
versatile. How many sopranos could sing Elena in Boito’s 
“Mefistofele” one week and Margherita in this same opera 
the next, to say nothing of Isolde shortly thereafter 
Florence Easton can! One is tempted to query: “Will she 
sing Violetta in ‘Traviata’ too?” 

Last summer at Ravinia she did and carried off high hon- 
ors in this role which the general public has always asso- 
ciated with a coloratura soprano 

“Quite on the contrary,” declares charming Miss Easton 
with an emphatic shake of her head. “Outside of the first 
act with its florid ‘Fors e lui’ which naturally calls for a 
singer with a flexible voice, the role is one for a dramatic 
soprano. The last act of course tends towards the lyric, 
but, taken as a whole, the soprano part should certainly be 
considered a dramatic one.” 

Miss Easton will also sing Elsa in “Lohengrin” for the 
first time at the Metropolitan. Apropos of this, one of the 
leading New York papers said recently in reviewing her 
singing of “Elsa’s Dream” as soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra: “If she does the whole of ‘Lohen 
grin’ later at the opera as well as she did this piece of it, 
the Metropolitan season is likely to hold something not 
able.” Notable is the modest word, for whatever role Flor- 
ence Easton sings at the opera she distinguishes with her 
superb voice and dramatic understanding and triumphs ac- 
cordingly. 


Dates for Henry Gordon Thunder as Conductor 


The dates for the annual series of concerts by the 
Philadelphia Choral Society, Henry Gordon Thunder, 
conductor, are as follows: December 9, “King Olaf,” 


Elgar; December 30, “The Messiah,” Handel; April 21, 
“Judas Maccabeus,” Handel. There will be a full orchestra 
and soloists at all of these events. The Fortnightly Club 
concerts will be held on January 12 and May 4, when a 
male chorus of eighty voices will present miscellaneous 


programs, e 
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FIRST ARTIST TO GIVE ENTIRE 


RECITAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Marguerite D’Alvarez Returns from Europe for Her American Concert Tour—Her Vacation Spent in France—London 
Enthuses Over Her Singing—Her New York Recital Took Place November 30 


Mme. Marguerite d’Alvarez arrived in New York a 
short time ago for a concert tour which is to keep her 
here for seven or eight months 

The interviewer's first question was, it is to be feared, 
decidedly indiscreet 

“How did you do it?” 

“Dieting,” answered the singer, with a smile, 
else.’ “ : 

And now it may jbe revealed that there is dec idedly less 
of Mme. d’Alvarez this season than there was last. She 
looks extremely chic and fit—fit, to use the word in its 
real significance, for the long season which is before her 

Mme, d’Alvarez spent a good part of the summer this 
year at her villa in Trouville, France, and her stay in that 
country included a visit to the devastated regions, which 
are being reconstructed largely with American aid | 
could not find in France the dislike of America which | 
hear rumored,” said she. “On the contrary, | found a 
America’s part 


“nothing 


universal feeling of gratefulness, both for 
in the war and for the assistance that she has been giv 


ing ever since.” 

After her vacation in France, Mme. d’Alvarez spent a 
month or two in London and sang there several times 
She has a tremendous following there, which her appear 


ances this fall have still further increased. The climax 
of her London season came on October 25 when she gave 
a recital in the huge Albert Hall, which seats nearly ten 


thousand persons, with every seat occupied. The en 
thusiasm was extraordinary and special police had to be 
summoned to clear away the crowd which waited at the 


artist’s exist to cheer her as she made her way to her 
automobile. Incidentally she signed over one hundred and 
fifty programs for admirers who crowded into the green 


room after the recital was finished. (AII this sounds in- 














NEW YORK EVENING MAIL 


“Mr. Gunster's voice is a tenor of 
fine sympathetic quality; i is al 
ways pleasing Last evening he 
he cap 
tured his audience completely.” 


was wholly artistic 














deed like the sobbing of the passionate press agent, but 
in this case it happens to be literally true.) 


A REcITAL In WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

It was this crowd about the doorway that brought her a 
unique invitation. The Dean of Westminster Abbey 
chanced to be driving by and—being, it appears, no less 
curious than ordinary mortals—inquired the reason for it. 
He was told that the demonstration was in honor of Mme. 
d’Alvarez, who had just finished her recital. Two days 
later Mme. d’Alvarez received an invitation to give a 
recital within the sacred precincts of the Abbey itself for 
the benefit of the Restoration Fund. The Dean—evidently 
not knowing of what kind of an angel he was to en- 





MARGUERITE D'ALVAREZ, 
Contralto. 


tertain unawares—expressed the opinion that the collection 
(of course no admission was charged) might amount to 
£20. It did—a good many times £20, as a matter of fact. 
Although other distinguished artists have sung in the 
Abbey in connection with special services or celebrations, 
Mme. d’Alvarez had the unique honor of being the first 
to give a recital there. 

When she arrived she was met by the perplexed wife 
of the Dean. “I don’t know how we shall ever get you 
in, my dear,” said she. “The Abbey is packed to the 
doors.” So it was. There was somebody occupying 
every inch of the tremendous floor space, many of course 
in a position where it was quite impossible to see the 
singer, content merely to hear her. Passage to the organ 
loft was finally secured for her and she faced the huge 
assemblage. So many were compelled to remain outside, 
the doors were opened from time to time that they, too, 
might share in the pleasure. The program consisted of 
but four numbers—“He shall feed his flocks” (Bach), 
“Oh rest in the Lord” (Mendelssohn), “Have mercy, O 
Lord” (Stradella), and “Agnus Dei” (Bizet). 

“Did you miss the applause?” 

“No, answered the artist. 


“There was applause—a 
peculiar kind of applause—sobs and coughing. 


I have 
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seldom had such an emotional thrill in all my career as 
came to me there.” 

Soon after this Mme. d’Alvarez sailed for New York 
from Liverpool, where she was given a great send-off at 
the landing stage by enthusiastic admirers who had tried 
to induce her to give a recital in Liverpool before she 
sailed, for which, however, she was unable to find time. 

Her New York REcItTAL, 


Mme. d’Alvarez, who had established an international 
reputation in opera before she turned to the concert stage, 
expressed the opinion that the stage would see less and 
less of her from now on, as she has. become so much inter- 
ested in concert work. This is a pity, for she is not only 
a mistress of song but an actress of parts as well, as 
those who had the privilege of seeing her “Herodiade” 
performed under the most adverse circumstances—here in 
New York last winter, will remember. Her first recital 
in the metropolis this season took place in the after- 
noon of November 30 at Aeolian Hall, in charge of Daniel 
Mayer, under whose management she now is. The pro- 
gram was—as is invariably the case with her—of un- 
usual interest, including some seldom-heard Bach, new 
songs by Rhéné-Baton, Debussy (in whose songs she is 
a specialist), and some of the Spanish numbers she sings 
so well. Mme. d’Alvarez is a Peruvian by birth. In 
fact the president of that country, Edouardo Leguia, is 
her cousin. “It is my dearest wish,” said she, “when I 
have finished in North America—although that won’t be 
until well into the spring, for my tour takes me away to 
the Coast and into Canada—to sing at least for one season 
in my native country, in concerts and in opera, too, at the 
beautiful new National Theater which has just been opened 
at Lima. Yes, I certainly hope to go there next year.” 

H. O. O. 





“Aida” To Be Given in Washington 


Two special performances of “Aida” are to be given in 
Washington on December 13 and 15, under the auspices 
of the National Opera Association. Ottakar Marak and 
Mary Cavan have been specially engaged for the roles of 
Rhadames and Aida, respectively. Mr. Marak will be well 
remembered in this country as having sung with the Chi- 
cage Opera during the season of 1914, prior to which he 
had achieved a reputation at Covent Garden and the lead- 
ing opera houses of Europe as principal tenor. 

Mary Cavan was also a prominent member of the Chi- 
eego Opera under Campanini, and has sung with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. This year Mr. Marak and 
Miss Cavan have been touring in Europe, principally 
Czecho-Slovakia, and have given largely attended concerts 
in Prague and other cities. They are now making a tour 
of the United States, and will be heard in several cities 
in the West and Middle West, where they are well known. 


Conservatory Leases Famous Homestead 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music has just leased 
for a term of three years a famous old homestead of Cin- 
cinnati, to be used as a school dormitory. Henry T. Hunt, 
former Mayor of Cincinnati, as trustee for the estate of his 
mother, Martha Hunt, leased the Hunt homestead, 241 East 
Auburn avenue, through the brokers of the conservatory. 
This housing space gives the conservatory much needed ad- 
ditional rooming facilities and greatly relieves the crowded 
conditions of the other dormitories. 


New York Concert for Harvard Glee Club 


The Harvard Glee Club which will be oy in Aeolian 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, December 12, is by no means 
the usual college amateur affair, but an pe ™.5 chorus of 
male voices directed by Dr. Archibald T. Davison. The 
Glee Club gave its first public concert as an organization 
of serious purpose in 1919, and has since appeared with 
Fritz Kreisler and the Boston Symphony and has visited 
such cities as Philadelphia, Washington, Cincinnati, De- 
troit and Cleveland. 


Mr. Priaulx’s Thanks 


Joseph M. Priaulx, of the New York Ditson house, yo 
recently suffered a double bereavement in the loss of his 
wife and a daughter within three weeks of each other, asks 
the Musicat Courter to say to the host of friends and 
acquaintances who sent him expressions of condolence that, 
although he has not been able as yet to answer them indi- 
vidually, he is deeply grateful for their sympathy. 








Cincinnati Symphony Engages Dohnanyi 

Erno Dohnanyi, the eminent Hungarian pianist, whose 
compositions for orchestra, piano and violin are well known 
in America, has just been engaged for a pair of concerts 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. His limited tour 
of two months promises to be a great success, judging 
from the numerous applications that are coming into the 
office of Jules Daiber, his manager. 


Muratore to Arrive in December 


Lucien Muratore will arrive in Chicago toward the end 
of December. In the meanwhile, after a triumphal season 
in Buenos Aires, a splendid season in Monte Carlo and 
a series of performances at the opera, he will sing three 
gala performances at the Liceo of Barcelona during the 
first week in December. While in Monte Carlo he created 
“Satan” of “Gounsbourg.” 


Schwarz Ready to Sail for America 


Joseph Schwarz, said to be one of the greatest baritones 
that Russia has ever produced, will sail from Holland for 
New York on December 2. Mr. Schwarz will appear as a 
recital singer in Carnegie Hall on January 3. 





alexander SCHMULLER 





Russian Violinist 
In America Jan.-Feb. 1921 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall New York 
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Artist’s Copies Gladly Sent to Any 
Recognized Artist. State Voice Desired. 
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Dorothy Forster Songs 


Have achieved nation-wide popularity in England, yet with the 
exception of “Rose in the Bud” American singers seem totally unaware 
of this wonderful talented writer of many very delightful songs. 


b 

This is caused entirely by the lack of exploitation accorded to Doro- 

thy Forster in the United States by foreign publishers, as all her songs 

from a musical standpoint possess the very highest degree of the neces- 
sary qualifications to make them completely successful. 


Realizing the Possibilities 


Of her splendid songs and appreciating how thoroughly the American 
publisher will welcome these charming compositions we have acquired 
the American rights to several of her very best songs which we propose 
to exploit extensively among both singers and the general public. Four 
of them are now ready and others will be announced later. 


With Pleasurable Pride and Full Confidence 
In Their Success We Announce the Following: 


For It’s June (Three Keys) 
A Little Home With You (Three Keys) 
A Wild, Wild Rose (Three Keys) 


Garden of Summer (Three Keys) 





Four exquisite ballads of the English type. Most excellent for concerts 
or recitals and especially well adapted to teaching requirements. Art- 
ist’s songs in every sense of the word, they are highly recommended, and 
we urge that concert singers consider them for the coming season. 






.Co. 
Bonwarth ia ence 








CLEVELAND 
Furepean 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS 
GALORE FOR ERIE 


Creatore Opera Company as Well as Concert Stars Delight— 
Two Band Performances 


Erie, Pa., November 20, 1920.—The appearance of the 
Creatore Grand, Opera Company in three performances, 
November 5 and 6, at the Park Theater, formed the crux 
of the fall music season here, the productions being of a 


high order of merit throughout. “Aida” given Friday 
night, “The Barber of Seville” as matinee Saturday, and 
“Carmen” Saturday night, were cach greeted with capacity 
houses appreciative of the skill of artists, orchestra and 
conductor 

Tue McCoy SERIES, 

Giovanni Martinelli and Nina Morgana opened the music 
cason here in joint recital, October 11, giving the initial 
concert on the 1920-1921 Artists’ Course directed by Eva 
McCoy. A second joint recital of this course was given 
by Frances Nash, pianist, and Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, 
on November 1 On November 16, Louise Homer gave a 


( ONCERT 


recital 
The 


perlormance 


week of November 8 to 12 was taken up with a 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan comic opera, “The 
Pirates of Penzance,” at Community House, by local play- 
ers, Henry B. Vincent, director. This will be followed with 
of opera productions and plays extending through- 


a series 
out the season 
Band concerts of the fall included the appearance of the 


Marine Band early in October, presented by S. Gwendolyn 


Leo, and that of Sousa’s Band November 16 under school 
auspices 
Erie Conservatory Notes, 
The Erie Conservatory of Music is experiencing a suc- 


cessful season, according to an announcement by Principal 
Peter Le Sueur, Mus. Bac. Classes in voice, piano, violin, 
theory, harmony—in fact, a complete curriculum—are be- 
ing carried out under his direction, 

Song leaders’ classes are a feature of community work 
at the Y. M. C. A,, with Roy Gourley, leader. Churches, 
hops, factories and represented in the enroll 
ment of more than 125 persons. A performance of “The 
Messiah” and “Elijah” is announced by Eugen Haesener, 
choirmaster of Central Presbyterian Church, for the late 
fall season. An exceptionally large enrollment of pupils 
is reported from practically all the music studios of the 


city M. M. 


stores are 


Letz Quartet Engagements. 


Williams College is the latest addition to 
educational institutions for which the Letz Quartet has 
been engaged, the concert to take place March 15. Together 
with Mrs. Frederic S. Coolidge, who will assist as pianist, 
it will also play at Harvard University on January 7, and 
at Yale University on January 8. 

The University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.) has en 
gaged the Letz Quartet for a concert March 10, in con- 
nection with its Middle Western tour. This makes the 
fourth of the great American universities to hear the Letz 
players, as they are already engaged for Columbia, Harvard 
and Yale . 

The Letz Quartet gave the first concert of its fourth 
season at Aeolian Hall, New York, on November 30. The 
personnel of the organization has been changed since last 
year, and a new cellist, Lajos Shuk, has been added 


the list of 


Etta Hamilton-Morris Pupils Busy 

Etta Hamilton-Morris, Brooklyn soprano and _ teacher, 
reports the engagements of numerous pupils as follows: 
Daisy Krey, contralto, at the St. Cecilia Club, Ridgewood, 
N. J., and the Progress Club, Richmond Hill, N. Y., Mrs. 
Krey in recital at the Princess Theater, New York, on 
January 6; Hazel Clark Kent, lyric soprano, soloist at 
the Chaminade’s Harriet Ware program, singing the so- 
prano part in the duet-cycle “In Arcady” with the com- 
poser at the piano. Mrs. Kent was also heard at St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church in a part of “The Redemption.” 
Ruth Doscher, contralto, ha’ been engaged as soloist at 
St. Stephen’s Lutheran Church, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Morris presented three young pupils at her resi- 
dence studio, 835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, on November 
18—Madelaine Van Gasbeck, soprano, Helen Reeves, so 
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prano (grand niece of Sims Reeves) and Ruth Doscher, 
contralto, with Alice McNeill at the piano. All three 
singers displayed voices of good quality, handled with in- 
telligence, and a good sense of interpretation. 


Much Interest Shown in P. O. S. 

Under the direction of Wassili Leps, the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society gave an excellent production of “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” for its fiftieth performance at 
the beginning of the fifteenth season of its existence on 
November 2 at the Academy of Music. This society con- 
sists of young students who are trained in their respective 





WASSILI LEPS, 


roles musically as well as dramatically, each production of 
the society representing about four months of the most 
careful preparation. Mr. Leps considered himself very 
fortunate in having secured the co-operation of Karl T. 
F. Schroeder as stage manager and dramatic coach for 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” owing to his experience in 
that capacity at the Metropolitan Opera. Mr. Schroeder 
has grown very fond of the members of the Operatic 
Society, whom he considers very talented. 

The society has entered upon a new era with the coming 
of Ernest T. Trigg as president. He was former presi 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, and is of the opinion 
that every city in the United States should have an operatic 
organization such as Mr. Leps is developing in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Trigg has personally interested about 800 of the best 
citizens of Philadelphia during the last three or four 
months to become supporters and hopes confidentially that 
in a few more months there will be 1,500. Mr. Leps has 
been in New York now for about two years endeavoring 
to organize a similar society in the metropolis for talented 
students, and it is to be hoped that his efforts will come to 
a successful fruition in the very near future. 


Reviere Booked for Ten Weeks’ Tour 

Berta Reviere, the charming American soprano, has been 
booked for a ten weeks’ concert tour, beginning shortly 
after the New Year, which will take her to the Far West 
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KANSAS TEACHERS TO 
MEET MARCH 2 


Lindsborg, Kan., November 10, 1920.—Bethany College 
opened its fortieth academic year on September 7 with a 
large enrollment. At the present time the schedules of 
the teachers in the School of Fine Arts are filled to the 
limit. Several new teachers have been engaged for the 
ensuing year, including George Riecks, who takes the place 
vacated by Arvid Wallin. He is a splendid pianist and 
teacher, and was connected with the Minneapolis School 
of Music, Minneapolis, for five years as director of the 
piano department previous to accepting a position at 
Sethany. Ray Lauer is the new assistant in the’ violin 
department, and also has charge of the Conservatory Or- 
chestra. Arthur Byler has accepted the position of as- 
sistant teacher in the piano department. Hagbard Brase 
has been chosen conductor of the Bethany Symphony Or- 
chestra. Archie San Romani is conductor of the recently 
organized Junior College Band. 

George Riecks gave his initial recital before a Lindsborg 
audience September 28 in the college chapel. The num- 
bers ranged from the old classic style of Scarlatti to that 
of the modern impressionistic school of today, some of the 
more pretentious numbers being the Bach-Busoni “Cha- 
conne” and the “Eroica” from the transcendental etudes 
of Liszt. Mr. Rieck’s talent and splendid training were 
demonstrated in his smooth, clean cut technic, cultured 
tone, and the individuality and refinement of his interpre- 
tations. The audience voiced its appreciation with fre- 
quent applause, and the artist responded with several 
encores. 

Nelle Bryant, of the voice department, spent the sum- 
mer in Pasadena, Cal., and appeared in concert on several 
occasions. She received much favorable comment. U. Sil- 
kret, a well known musician Of the East, has dedicated a 
violin solo entitled “Poem,” to Arthur Uhe, head of the 
violin department. Thure Jaderborg, of the voice depart- 
ment, together with his family, spent the summer visiting 
the music centers in the East. Oscar Thorsen, of the 
piano department, was a member of the auditors’ classes 
of the master classes held in Kansas City last summer by 
Leopold Godowsky and Rudolph Ganz. 





KANSAS TEACHERS TO MEET MARCH 2. 


Oscar Lofgren, dean of the School of Fine Arts, at- 
tended a joint meeting of the executive and program com- 
mittees of the Kansas State Music Teachers’ Association 
held at Emporia, Kan., October 22. The association will 
hold its annual convention at Lindsborg, Kan., March 2, 
3, 4 and 5. Oscar Lofgren, of Lindsborg, is president, 
Henry V. Stearns, of Topeka, vice-president, and Paul R. 
Utt, of Ottawa, secretary and treasurer. 

Elsie Needles, Theodore Lindberg and Otto Fischer, 
of the Wichita College of Music, gave a splendid concert 
in the Mission Church, October 26. 

Arthur Uhe appeared in concert in Syracuse, N. Y., and 
St. Thomas, Canada, the first part of October. Two of 
his Victor records will be out in December namely, 
“Where Roses Bloom,” by Prince Gustaf, and a Swedish 
folk song, “To the East I Will Hasten.” 


Lipkowska to Introduce New Song 


Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian soprano, will sing a 
song by Jacques Wolfe at her Carnegie Hall recital on 
December 11, which will be given for the first time and 
also serve to introduce the composer, who is better known 
as a pianist. The song in question is a delightful setting 
to the old English lullaby “Golden Slumbers Kiss Your 
Eyes.” It has a beautiful flowing melody throughout, an 
original harmonic background and a highly effective end 
ing, which will render it of great value as a concert song. 


Telmanyi Coming to America 


Telmanyi, the prominent Hungarian violinist, who for the 
last seven years has lived in Scandinavia, will visit America 
next fall for an extensive concert tour. Telmanyi is a 
rare combination of classical player and virtuoso, and has 
become famous as one of the finest Bach players in Europe. 
He will make his debut at Carnegie Hall early in October, 
1921 

















Personal ‘Address: 200 West 55th Street 
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liked at her appearance last 
season, for her musical intelligence and style, es- 
sentials that were in evidence again last evening. 
Her program showed a wide range of songs and 
included two new numbers by Josephine Unterhart 
that found approval. 


MORNING WORLD, 
This singer was well 


NEW YORK AMERICAN. 
Jencie Callaway-John, a 
very favorable impression at her debut last year, 
gave her second annual song recital in Aeolian Hall 
last night. Her efforts evoked enthusiastic approval 
from a large and friendly audience in old songs by 
Handel, Gretry and Bibb; she revealed not only grace 
and a style but commendable method and _ tonal 
beauty. A group of gypsy songs by Dvorfék and 
selections in French and English formed her interest- 
ing contribution. 


soprano, who made a 


EVENING WORLD. 

. . » Confirming the good impression she made 
last season. 
EVENING MAIL. 

Jencie Callaway-John, who has been heard in New 
York before, gave a song recital in Aeolian Hall last 
night. Her program was well chosen and extremely 
attractive, from Handel's ‘Aria di Poppea to 
Richard Hageman's ‘‘Happiness."" There was a group 
of gypsy songs from Dvorék’s cycle in which Mrs. 
John's splendid voice, her delicate phrasing and fine 
interpretative sense were especially delightful. 


CALLAWAY -JOHN soma. 


Confirms good impression made at Recital of last season 


JOURNAL. 
Jencie Callaway-John, the singer of the day, 
improved since her appearance here last season. 


has 


TRIBUNE. 

A song recital by Jencie Callaway-John, a soprano, 
who made good last season, was given at the same 
hall in the evening. 


THE TIMES. 

. » «+ singing with their proper 
dozen of Dvorfk's gypsy songs and, among French 
pieces, Ravel's “To Anne Playing the Spinet.’’ She 
gave the touch of fantasy to a manuscript setting by 
Josephine Uterhart of Richard Le Gallienne’s “A 
Caravan from China Comes.” 


humor a_ half 


STAATS-ZEITUNG. 

Jencie Callaway-John is the possessor of a very 
beautiful voice, whose high register has individuality. 
Yesterday before a large and enthusiastic audience 
the singer had a genuine success. There is a touch 
of the dramatic in her well produced, inviting voice, 
which no greater compliment can be paid, than that 
it is at its best in those songs of the old school, 
which present the —* vocal difficulties. To 
French songs, the artist gave a piquant touch, while 
in English numbers, her diction was particularly clear. 
With brilliancy she pictured Dvorék’s gypsy songs. 

It is a pity the artist didn’t venture to offer 
Schubert and Schumann, for she has valuable charac- 
teristics which would enable her to interpret these 
masters, 


New York City 
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TESTIMONIALS THAT TELL THE STORY 








TRIUMPHS OF 


Scotti Grand Opera Company 


LEAD TO LETTERS OF TRIBUTE 





from SAN 


FRANCISCO’S MAYOR and OTHER CIVIC LEADERS 

















MAYORS OFFICE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


October 28th, 1920. 
My dear Mr. Scotti: 


There have been so many enthusiastically favorable 
comments upon the recent appearanco in San Francisco of the 
Company of grand opera artists of which you are the loader, 
that I am giving myself the pleasure of complimenting you 
upon the treat you were inatrumental in giving the music 
loving public of this city, and congratulating you upon the 
success of your week of faultless productions in our big 
Exposition Auditorium. 


It was a brave and enterprising venture for you to 
bring such a large company clear across the continent to sing 
for Sen Francisco. You came with a full faith in San Francis- 
co's reputation as a city where the love of music inspires the 
whole population, and I am sure you feel your faith was justi- 
fied. 


It was most gratifying to all of us that such large 
audiences could hear you and your company, a privilege per- 
mitted us through our possession of the big Exposition Audi- 
torium. 


May I further add a word of satisfaction upon the suc- 
cess of my friend Mr. Frank W. Healy's management, and venture 
the hope that San Francisco may have other occasions in the 
future of enjoying grand opera under your artistic leadepphip. 


‘4 


Very confially yours 


Mayor. 
kr. Antonio Scotti 
Metropolitan Opera House 
New York City, New York. 








PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 
SAN FRANCISCO 


October 29th, 1920. 


Mr. Frank W.Healy, 
20 O'Farrell Street, 
San Francisco, Calif, 


Dear Mr. Healy: 


I regret very much that Iwas not in 
San Francisco during your recent Grend Opera Season 
but my family are most enthusiestic over the wonder- 
ful performances they witnessed. 


As the Parama Pacific International 
Exposition presented the Exposition Auditorium to 
the City as a memorial of the Exposition, it is 
highly gratifying to me to learn of the great success 
of the re Season which so amply demonstrated the 
value of the Auditorium to our City. 


I can quite understend it must have 
teken considerable courege on your part to underteke 
this venture o¢ giving Grand Opera in so large a 
building ae the Exposition Auditorium. I congrat- 
ulate you heartily on the successful outcome and 1 
would appreciate it if you would convey my congrat- 
ulations also to Signor Scotti for having given so 
muth pleasure to so many of our citizens. 


Sincerely trusting that this first 
success is but the forerunner of many increasing 
successes in the future, I am 


Very t s, 


Presi dent 
PANAMA PACIFIC INT:RNATIONAL EXPOSITION 























DOWN TOWN ASSOCIATION 


57 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Removed to 764 Phelan Building 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


October 29th,1920. 


Mr. Frank W.Healy, 
20 O'Farrell Street, 
San Francisco,°alif. 


Dear Mr. Healy: 


As you are aware the Down Town Assoc- 
iation is interested in everything that pertains to the 
artistic as well as the material advancement of the 
City and I take ‘this opportunity of expressing to you 
its appreciation of what you have done in making 
Grand ra popular by putting it within the reach 
of so many of our Citizens. 


Signor Scotti and hissplendid company 
presented a wonderful series of performances and I 
am glad to know that your faith in the success of the 
undertaking was so amply justified. I feel confident 
our citizens will now look forward to this Grand Opera 
Season in the Auditorium becomming a regular feature 
of the City's artistic life and I should be glad to 
have you convey this belief of mine to Signor Scotti. 


Very truly yours, _ 
Cow =e ee 
JJ) President —> 
DOWN TOWN ASSOCIATION 


AJR: O:F 


Ota BANE 


San Foamcrsco.ca 


Qstoder 26th, 1980, 


Prank ». Healy, Esq., 
26 O'Farrell Street, 
San Francisco, Cal, 


Dear kr. Healy:- 


® 1 fee) that 1 must congratulste you on the erorm us success 
you made with the Scotti Opera season, aithout ar boasting or urdue hera.d- 
ing, and without ever requ sting the customary guarentee fund, you gave & 
series of performances which I think deligsted more Sun Prenciscams thet any 
seasom that has ever been given hee. 

In my long experience | have ever seen more delightful per- 
formances, especia.ily those of Paust, La Boheme and L‘Oracdlo, The 
tect and discretion with which you conducted the seasam contributed as auch 
as 414 the rare excellence of the really great artists with shom you delighted 
Us. 

1 believe the 3cotti Company has earned a permarent place in the 
estimation and good will of San Franciscans, Personally nothing would please 
me more than to learn that they are to make us an annual visit, 

Ath renewed congratulations both to kr. Jootti and to yourself, 

1 remain, 


Yours very truly, 


tay 


R. M. Tobin 
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ALL KINDS OF MUSIC HEARD 
AS ST. PAUL’S SEASON BEGINS 





Minneapolis Orchestra Gives First Concert of Its Series— 
New Svendsen Number Has First Local Hearing— 
Florence Macbeth Receives Ovation—Chicago 
Opera Presents Notable Perform- 
ances—Recitals 


St. Paul, Minn., November 9, 1920.—Orchestra concerts, 
grand opera, recitals by world-renowned soloists, Schubert 
Club programs, and recitals by local musicians have jostled 
each other on the roster during the past month, opening 
the musical season in a veritable blaze of glory. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra gave the first 
concert of its seri¢s in the St. Paul Auditorium, October 
21. Fresh from its Western tour, this notable body of 
musicians played with a finish and style not often equalled 
at the beginning of the season. The ensemble was unusual- 
ly good, the various choirs well balanced, and the dynamics 
well conceived. Mr. Oberhoffer’s interpretation of the 
“Eroica” symphony, Beethoven, which was the first offer- 
ing on the program, leit little to be desired. The tumultu- 
ous stress of the opening movement, with its multiplicity 
of themes and complex harmonics, made it a little difficult 
to follow sometimes, but the “Marcia funebre” was stately 
and solemn to a degree, and the scherzo correspondingly 
gay, while the tremendous finale was superbly performed. 

A new Svendsen number, “Carneval of Paris,” was given 
its first local hearing. It is a riot of sound, rushing, rol- 
licking and withal melodious and musically interesting. 
Liszt's “Les Preludes” was the final orchestral selection, 
and was given the lion’s share of the evening's plaudits. 

Florence Macbeth, the soloist, was tendered a veritable 
ovation. Miss Macbeth is a Minnesota girl, with hosts of 
friends to do her honor, but had she neither fame nor kin 
to proclaim her title to recognition, her singing on just 
this occasion would have indisputably established her posi- 
tion in the first rank of present-day sopranos. Lovely in 
quality, well schooled, flexible in coloratura, possessing 
crystalline purity of tone, her voice exercised hypnotic 
sway over the audience. Her selections were the two 
Mozart arias, “My Happiness Has Flown,” from “The 
Magic Flute,” and “By Tenderness and Kindness,” from 
“The Abduction from the Harem” (the latter repeated at 
the demand of the audience) and “Guiding Star of Love,” 
from Donizetti's “Linda di Chamounix.” 


Success ror CuHicaco OPEra. 


Ihe local engagement of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, October 29-30, was replete with interest and en- 
joyment for the music lover. Titta Ruffo in “Rigoletto” 
opened the season. Of Ruffo one can scarcely speak too 
highly; his singing and acting alike justify the superlatives 
associated with his name. An old quotation might be thus 
paraphrased: “Doubtless there might have been a_ better 
performance, but doubtless there never was.” Ruffo’s 
vocal organ, of remarkable range, brilliant and ringing as 
the most resonant tenor, in the upper register, is round, 
full and rich in its baritone characteristics. As sardonic 
buffoon or agonized, despairing father, tortured by his 
daughter's disgrace, he was equally convincing—a master 
throughout, Gilda, sweet and appealing, found an excel- 
lent interpreter in the person of Marcella Craft, who 
looked the part, and sang it charmingly. Her “Caro 
Nome” was enthusiastically received. Miss Craft is, per- 
haps, a trifle lacking in grace, particularly in her gesticula- 
tion; but her voice is pure, her intonation all but flawless, 
and her loyalty to pitch very gratifying. Forrest Lamont, 
as the Duke, did some exceedingly creditable work. “La 
Donna e Mobile” brought forth the usual storm of ap- 
plause. Minor roles were well sung, and the excellent 
stage settings were worthy of more than a passing notice. 

at Raisa, in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” was the bright 
particular star in the galaxy that shone for the matinee 
performance. Both vocally and histrionically, she was 
superb. Her portrayal of Santuzza’s jealous love was 
realistic to the nth degree, and her singing held the audi- 
ence spellbound. 

Riccardo Martin as Turiddu evidenced a notable vocal 
equipment, a voice smooth and agreeable, and good his- 
trionic ability. Desire Defrere also acquitted himself com- 
mendably, but an atrocious makeup detracted from his ap- 
pearance. Philene Falco as Lola, and Anna Corenti as 
Lucia, gave their respective roles creditably. 

“I Pagliacci,” the inseparable companion of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” was admirably presented with Myrna Sharlow 
as Nedda. Her conception of the role differed from the 
average in presenting the frivolous wife as a frank, but 
wilful child who alowed her uncontrolled emotions to 
dictate her conduct. Miss Sharlow has a voice of much 
sweetness, and sings with noticeable freedom. Forrest 
Lamont as Canio, sang and acted acceptably. The char- 
acter of Tonio was well performed by Carlo Galefhi, whose 
excellent rendition of the ever popular prologue was some- 
what marred by the inevitable burst of applause before 


the final phrase. ; ; 5 
Frieda Hempel achieved a signal triumph at the closing 
performance. Her vocal resources found ample scope in 


the florid, emotional portrayal of Violetta; her imper- 
sonation was graceful, and her coloratura flexible and 
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brilliant. She was ably supported Bonci, as Alfred, 
and Rimini in the character of the father. Of Bonci little 
need be said; his exquisite voice was heard to advantage, 
and Rimini did ae good work, especially in the 
extended duet with Miss Hempel. The picturesque gowns 
worn by Violetta deserve particular mention, as do also 
the appropriate stage settings. 
LASHANSKA AND PELTON-Jonges IN RECITAL, 


Two recitals have been given by the Schubert Club this 
season—a harpsichord program by Frances Pelton-Jones, 
and song recital by Hulda Lashanska. The former, Octo- 
ber 20, was quite as interesting. from the standpoint of the 
picturesque as from the purely musical. Given an 
eighteenth century setting for her quaint instrument, with 
decorations of tall candles and furniture of the period, 
Miss Pelton-Jones completed the picture by appearing in 
a Louis XVI costume, with great white wig. She gave 
selections from Scarlatti, Bach and Mozart, displaying 
the resources of the harpsichord, and enhancing one’s 
sense of satisfaction in its successor, the piano. Sans 
damper pedal and sustained effects, the earlier instrument 
suffers much by comparison. This was particularly the 
case in the accompaniments for Mrs. Franklin Gifford, 
assisting soloist, whose agreeable lyric soprano voice which 
she uses creditably, failed to receive adequate support. 

Hulda Lashanska, whose name was almost unknown to 
this vicinity, proved an unalloyed pleasure. Her voice, 
a lyric soprano, with a ringing quality in its upper tones 
that is most impressive, makes a potent appeal, no matter 














“BUT ABOVE ALL SHE IS | 
| HUMAN. She understands the songs | 
| she sings and she makes her audience 
| understand them.” 
| —Tacoma News-Tribune 


MAY PETERSON 
SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


Concert Direction: 


Music League of America, 
1 West 34th St., New York 


Photo by iva L. Hill 























what she sings. Her interpretations are impeccable, and 
her fidelity to pitch absolute. Add to these a gracious 
stage presence and magnetic personality, and you have a 
concert artist par excellence. Mme. Lashanska was ably 
accompanied by Rose Bourne, who contributed her full 
quota to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

A Sousa Concert. 

A Sousa concert—two of them, in fact—made memorable 
the musical annals of November 3. The familiar marches, 
together with several less well known, again demonstrated 
their power to thrill the masses. Mary Baker, soprano; 
Florence Hardemann, violinist; John Dolan, cornetist; 
George J. Carey, xylophone, and Ellis McDermid, flute, 
soloists, gave variety and additional musical value to the 
program. B.A. 1. 


Winston Wilkinson’s Engagements 


Winston Wilkinson, the American-educated violinist, 
announced for two recitals to be given this month in New 
York, gave a recital at the Episcopal High School of 
Alexandria, Va., a fortnight ago. Among the patronesses 
of this affair were Mrs. Woodrow Wilson and Secretary 
and Mrs. Baker, the last named being of a party of sixteen 
from Washington who were guests at the concert of Mrs. 
Andrews. 

The Rubinstein Club of Washington has engaged Mr. 
Wilkinson for an early recital. 


Neidlingers Heard in Recital 
On Sunday afternoon, November 21, an organ recital was 
given by William Neidlinger, assisted by Mrs. Neidlinger, 
pianist, at the Washington Irving High School, this city. 
The program included numbers by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 
Demarest and Saint-Saéns. 
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BALTIMORE SYMPHONY IS 
GIVEN WARM RECEPTION 


Godowsky in Fine Program—Galli-Curci Receives Ovation 
—Notes 

Baltimore, November 20, 1920.—Baltimore’s musical 
season opened officially, it might be said, with the Sunday 
performance of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. The 
orchestra has steadily improved under Gustav Strube’s 
baton, and is now, I am told, self supporting. The “Eroica” 
symphony of Beethoven was excellently played on Sunday, 
with the exception of the horns, which spoiled several beau- 
tiful passages. The string and woodwind choirs . leave 
little to be desired, and richly deserve the enthusiasm they 
evoke, The other orchestral numbers were Borodin’s beau- 
tiful “Sketch of the Steppes of Middle Asia,” and Wag- 
ner’s “Rienzi” overture, in which the orchestra was 
particularly successful. Edith de Lys sang “O My Dear 
Country” from “Aida,” and the Mad Scene from Thomas’ 
“Hamlet.” 

Gopowsky At Peapopy CoNSERVATORY. 

Leopold Godowsky recently appeared at the Peabody 
Conservatory, calling forth salvos of applause from the 
enthusiastic students who formed a large percentage of the 
audience, and whose ready response brought such inspira- 
tion to the artist. The program included a group from 
the pianist’s “Triakontameron,” which were very popular. 

RECREATION Pier. 

The Children’s Playground Association has secured a 
music committee consisting of Mrs. Henry Franklin, chair- 
man; Municipal Director of Music Frederick R. Huber, 
Alfred R. Willard, and Dr. Charles G. Woolsey, to arrange 
a series of free Sunday afternoon concerts at the Municipal 
Recreation Pier. Several have already been given to large 
audiences, with the utmost success, and the association 
effort toward the Americanization of the foreign-born citi- 
zen will prove effective. 

The most recent concert was given by Jean La Farge, 
pianist, and Mattie Leitsch Jones, soprano. Mr. La Farge 
is an artist of virility, which is expressed through a clean 
technic. Mrs. Jones has a flexible and very high lyric 
soprano. 

GALLI-Curci AT THE Lyric. 

Amelita Galli-Curci won the usual torrent of acclaim in 
her recent recital at the Lyric. Mankind always has, and 
no doubt always will, overflow with delight at pyrotech- 
nical displays of vocalization; and when these are exhibited 
to perfection, as by Galli-Curci, the enthusiasm becomes 
unbounded, In addition to arias she sang songs in French, 
Italian and English, being especially happy in the French 
group. 

Notes. 

William A. Albaugh has taken on managerial duties in 
addition to his ticket agency. He has arranged two ambi- 
tious courses by first class artists at most moderate prices, 
which it is to be hoped the public will adequately support. 
A man who offers to the public eight concerts by such 
artists as Ysaye, Claussen, Samaroff, Hempel, Cortot—to 
mention only a few—at such prices as Mr. Albaugh has 
advertised, is a public benefactor, and should be so rec- 
ognized. 

Anna G. Baugher, contralto; Helene Broemer, cellist, 
and Else Melamet, accompanist, have been engaged for the 
the next concert of the German Singing Society. 

The Treble Clef Club, of which Eugene W. Wyatt is 
the director, has a largely augmented membership this sea- 
son, and has already made arrangements for several con- 
certs outside its regular series. This young organization, 
under the presidency of Mrs. E. P. Keech, has forged 
steadily ahead since its inception, and has now a definite 
place in the musical scheme of Baltimore. eA 


Sparkes and Fanning for Wilmington 


Annie T. Flinn and Mrs. William N. Bannard will con- 
tinue the series of musicales which they inaugurated last 
season and which were given in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Dupont, Wilmington, Del. This year they are to be known 
as the Thursday Afternoon Recitals and among the artists 
so far engaged are Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, and Cecil Fanning, baritone. Miss Sparkes will be 
heard in recital on January 27 and Mr. Fanning on March 
17. These two artists will be heard in joint recital at the 
concluding concert of the Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club of Bridgeport, Conn., on March 23. 


Martha Baird to Tour New England 


Martha Baird, the pianist, is booked for a tour of the 
New England States. One of these concerts will be with 
the Harvard Musical Association and another will be in 
Boston on February 18. Miss Baird’s first New York re- 
cital of the season is scheduled for Monday evening, De- 
cember 27, at Aeolian Hall. 


Farrar, Storr and Sassoli at Biltmore Musicale 


Geraldine Farrar, Lionel Storr, basso, and Ada Sassoli, 
harpist, will be the artists at the next Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicale, on December 3. Claude Gotthelf and 
Rudolph Gruen will be the accompanists. 
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AMERICA’S CORDIAL RECEPTION 
OF THE FLONZALEY QUARTET 


An Appreciation, by Alfred Pochon 


From the days of our first appearance in America, four- 
teen years ago, when none of us spoke English very well 
and when there were many sides of American life that 
we did not understand, the American people have always 
been very kind and cordial to us. But in those days 
when we gave concerts on tour there was no one at the 
stations to welcome us, no one called on us, the telephone 
never rang (a blessing in a way), no one dreamed of 
entertaining us, or if it did occur to some, they never 
dared to invite us to their homes, and .only after the 
concerts a few people would come to express their appre- 
ciation and their hope of* hearing us the next season. 
Soon things changed, however, so that even on our 
second visit to a city we found familiar faces, made 
friends, and at once felt at home. Since those days we 
have been most charmingly entertained in every city, 
small or large, that we visit on our tours 

It would take too much space to mention each occasion 
when we have been guests of some friend, or of a club, 
society, university, conservatory, etc., in the two hundred 
different places we have visited. Not that we have for- 
gotten how kindly we were received everywhere, but 
without mentioning names I should like to speak of a 
few of the places where we—and many other artists— 
have been received year after year. These visits have 
become a part of our lives—as far as sentiment is con- 


cerned—and shall be later on among our dearest memories 
We always begin our season in a very happy mood, 
being engaged as our “mascot concert,” to play in a most 


charming and refined girl’s school situated near a New 


England city famous for its watches. After the concert, 
which is decidedly an intimate musical “at home,” we 
have supper in the charming company of the principal, 


and with the French and Italian teachers with whom we 
converse in their respective languages. 

Not less charming, but very different, is the reception 
we are always given at the home of a well known New 
York lawyer who, like his friend the late E. J. de Coppet, 
has been most devoted to chamber music for over thirty 
years. Cellist himself, he has done much in various ways 
to help art and its devotees. Every year after our second 
concert we are received by him and his wife at their 
studio on the Park, together with a very select gathering 


of virtousi, musicians, painters, doctors, “hommes de 
plumes,” etc. 
In dear old Boston a royal welcome awaits us every 


year. Our host, the son of a well known Italian pianist 
and a remarkable pianist himself, is a merry companion. 
In Cambridge, too, on the grounds of Harvard University, 
there is another delightful old house full of souvenirs, 
where many, many times we have been most interestingly 
entertained at dinner after a concert by our host, fre- 
quently spending a musical hour with our hostess who is, 
by the way, an excellent pianist. And it is in Boston 
that year after year we are entertained by a violinist- 
pedagogue who, although not known as a soloist, is one 
of the best violinists in the country. A great friend of 
Kneisel and Kreisler, and a lover of chamber music, he 
encouraged us from the ver y first day. 

In Chicago we always felt absolutely at home. Not 
only after the first of our Sunday afternoon concerts, 


but at the two following concerts each season, a car 
comes for us at the Blackstone Hotel, and we are driven 
to a big stone house on Prairie Avenue, where we are 
welcomed by the most sympathetic and charming couple 
one could expect to meet in this world. Old people, yes, 
it is true, but with young hearts and alert minds! 

But our visits in Chicago would not be complete if we 
were not invited to dine with one of the most prominent 
members of the Chicago Orchestra and his witty, charm- 
ing wife. In the most informal delightful way we go 
there to eat “macaroni” and the many good things that 
are served before, during, and after that dish. Smoking 
excellent cigars we pass in review all the jokes we like 
to think we have not told previously, and every story is 
accompanied by a hearty laugh. 

Another place where we have delightful memories of 
spaghetti, lots of fun and a hearty reception is Minne- 
apolis, the home of a fine cellist, who is in addition a 
clever manager and a really good friend of ours. 

On the shores of Cayuga Lake is a girls’ college known 
to many artists. And they all know the musical director 
who, rain or shine, comes with his happy smile to the 
little station to welcome and help them. They will all 
remember being invited to the director’s home to dinner 
and after the concert for a delicious supper. 

While speaking of “friends of artists,” I certainly will 
not forget to mention a very dear old “young” friend of 
ours, himself a violinist—a royal one—who lives in San 
Francisco, and who always does all in his power to make 
our stay there a succession of various pleasures. 

In Indiana we have the great privilege and pleasure of 
being “artistically and affectionately” adopted by a banker 
and his lovely wife, both great lovers of music in general 
and chamber music in particular. From the very be- 
ginning of our career as a quartet we played there year 
after year to a very select private audience. It is always 
with a warm feeling of pleasure that we look forward to 
the date of our visit to this city, where after the concert 
next to the hall of the club a cold supper awaits us with our 
beloved American “papa” and a few friends. 

Everyone knows the rapid and wonderful development 
that Detroit has made not only in the city itself, but in 
its musical activities. Perhaps, however, it is not gener- 
ally known that one of the greatest factors that contri- 
butes to this improvement is due to a lady who has done 
more to develop the taste of chamber music than anybody 
else I know of. For many years not only has she brought 
to the Chamber Music Society the best “ensembles” known, 
but to reach every class she had made arrangements (at 
least with us) to play four concerts in three days and 
so was able to give one concert to the children of the 
public schools, two in the Museum of Arts (for which 
tickets were distributed in many factories), and as be- 
fore mentioned the fourth concert to the Chamber Music 
Society. 

But as I have already said it would be impossible to 
recall all the universities where we have been entertained 
by the dean or one of the professors, all the schools and 
colleges where we were warmly welcomed and so often 
cheered, the many clubs where we are made guests of 
honor or all the local artists who are always so kind to 
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us—in a word, everybody with whom we have had to 
deal in the United States in the last fourteen years. 

Therefore it is with great pleasure that I take this 
opportunity of expressing to them a small measure of the 
deep appreciation felt by my colleagues and myself for 
their cordial and friendly reception which has touched 
us deeply and has linked us with these charming men and 
women not only in bonds of music but in bonds of friend- 
ship throughout all these United States. 


OMAHA’S PUBLIC CONCERTS 
CONTINUE TO ATTRACT 


Mary Jordan Gives Recital—Eleanor Jane Lear Offers 
Interesting Program—The St. Cecilia Choirs’ Festival 
Omaha, Neb., November 9, 1920.—The Public Concerts, 

so successfully inaugurated last spring, are being con- 

tinued at present under the protection of the City Concert 

Club, of which Hester Bronson Copper is chairman. The 

most recent of these events was held on the evening of 

October 27, and brought a program in which participated 

the Omaha American Legion Band, the Y. M. C. A. Quar- 

tet, a Czecho-Slovak society, the Norden Singing Society, 
and choirs from the Benson M. E. Church and the First 

M. E. Church. There was also some spirited community 

singing led by G. W. Campbell. 

Mrs. Max Oberndorfer, of Chicago, who was a visitor 
in the city at the time, made some remarks on the value of 
music in civic and social relations, and commented en- 
thusiastically on the character oi the local activities in that 
line. 

NeprasKA TeacHers Enjoy Mary Jorpan RECITAL. 

The members of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, who convened in Omaha last week to the number of 
nearly five thousand, were regaled by a recital by Mary 
Jordan, contralto, who was pret by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and assisted by the Omaha String Drchestra, 
Henry Cox, director, and Powell Weaver, accompanist. 
Miss Jordan sang the “O, Don Fatale” aria from Verdi's 
“Don Carlos”; a group in French by Debussy, D’Am- 
brosio and Fourdrain; another group of effective songs in 
English, and two numbers to which Mr. Cox supplied taste- 
ful violin obligato, namely: “Ye Who Have Yearned 
Alone,” by Tschaikowsky, and “Le Nil,” by Leroux. To 
these were added many extra numbers, in which the charm 
of Miss Jordan’s presence and personality, the richness of 
her vocal organ, and the very clever way in which she 
made the same subservient to the moods and fancies of the 
works she interpreted, were not without their full effect on 
the Nebraska teachers, who applauded with vigor and real 
enthusiasm. Besides conducting the string orchestra 
through a series of varied numbers, Mr. Cox gave a well 
proportioned and poetic delivery of Svendsen’s “Romance,” 
with string accompaniment. 

ELEANOR JANE LeEar’s ProGRAM. 

Eleanor Jane Lear, who has studied piano under A. M. 
Borglum, of this city, and Wager Swayne, of San Fran- 
cisco, was heard in recital last Thursday evening at the 

NV. C. A. Auditorium, assisted by Gertrude Miller, 
soprano. Miss Lear played a Beethoven sonata (the third 
of his second opus), a miscellaneous group, three numbers 
by Chopin, and the Schubert-Tausig “Military March.” 

Miss Lear plays with energy and enthusiasm, and has de- 

veloped no inconsiderable amount of finger deftness and 

security. She promises well for the future. Both she and 

Miss Miller received generously of applause and flowers. 

Tue St, Cecita’s Cuorrs’ Festivar. 

The second monthly music festival by the Saint Cecilia’s 
Cathedral choirs, under the direction of R. Mills Silby, 
brought to a hearing some beautiful ancient and modern 
liturgical music sung by the mixed and boys’ choirs in al- 
ternation. Dr. Silby played two preludes and fugues by 
Bach, and a suite of modern numbers by Swift. He also 
figured as a composer through the medium of two finely 
conceived choral numbers, an unaccompanied “Lamenta- 
tion” being of especial beauty. 

Note, 

Mary Turner Salter, whose fame as a composer of songs 
is international, is spending the winter in this city, the 
guest of her sister, Mrs. C. W. Morton. Mrs. Salter plans 
to engage to a limited extent in the work of teaching and 
coaching. She was very pleasantly introduced to the local 
teaching fraternity at a dinner given last ‘evening by the 
Omaha Clef Club, at which she was honor sues. : 

+ ae 


Cecil Burleigh on Tour 


The most recent notices about Cecil Burleigh clearly 
prove the steady but indisputable progress which this young 
American is making. On November 29 he commenced at 
La Crosse, Wis., his first tour of the Middle West. He was 
engaged for a recital by the Women’s Music Club there, of 
which no less an artist than Edna Gunnar Petersen (Mrs. 
James Thompson) is a member, and he was fortunate in 
having the assistance of this excellent pianist, who volun- 
teered not only to play a sonata with him, but also to ac- 
company his other numbers. The La Crosse engagement 
is to be followed by recitals in Bloomington, III.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Sioux City, Ia., etc. 

His second mid- western trip will begin early in March. 
On the 13th of that month he will play his second concerto 
with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, under the baton 
of Nikolai Sokoloff. 


Margaret Romaine Back at Metropolitan 


Before opening her season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Margaret Romaine made an extensive concert tour 
of the West and South. Her itinerary included Dover, 
Pa.; Beaver Falls, Pa.; McKeesport, Pa.; Lafayette, Ind. ; 
Goshen, Ind.; Danville, Ill.; Birmingham, Ala.; Albany, 
Ala.; Keokuk, Ia.; Denver, Col.; Boulder, Col.; Bowling 
Green, Ky.; Nashville, Tenn.; Rome, Ga.; South Haven, 
Mich.; Franklin, Pa., and Mercersburg, Pa. 


Elwes on Way Here 


Gervase Elwes, the English tenor, was due to sail from 
England on November 26. Mr. Elwes has not appeared in 
this country for several years. It will be remembered in 
musical circles that he came to New York at the request 
of Walter Damrosch express]y to sing “The Dream of 
Gerontius.” 
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; 
of the charming bird she apostro- } Pron iL 
phized.”—Manitoba Free Press, Sept. 21st. MINNEAPOLIS 
SASKATOON: “The great range and flexibility of her —\ 
voice, its clearness, and her charming personality entitle her 
beyond doubt to the rank which musical critics have given her 
of the ‘greatest coloratura America has yet produced. ”—Daily Star, Sept. 24th. 
EDMONTON: “No apes can be too great for the singing of Miss Macbeth.” 
-The Journal, Sept. 25th. 
CALGARY: “Held her audience spellbound. Long may she keep her un- 
affected charm and sweetness.”—Herald, Sept. 27th. 
VANCOUVER: “With brilliance of technique and great tonal beauty, 
her rippling trills and dainty staccatos revealed the great flexibility 
of her perfect coloratura.”—Sun, Sept. 28th. 









(Columbia 


VICTORIA: “Voice of flute-like purity and wide range, th 
Records) . I and wide range, the 


invaluable attributes of perfect enunciation and charming personality, velvety smoothness 
and brilliant tone.”—Daily Times, Sept. 29th. 











ST. PAUL: “We will wait SEATTLE: “The greatest triumph of the evening was Florence Macbeth’s. Her lovely 

many a day for as brilliant a tones, limpid, colorful and sweet were revealed in “Thou Charming Bird.’ ”—Daily 

coloratura; a singer over whom Times, Oct. 1st. 

one is entitled to fall into superla- TACOMA: “Her lovely voice, finished art and charming manner won instant 

tives.”—Pioneer Press, Oct. 22nd. approval.”—News-Tribune, Oct. 2nd. 

MINNEAPOLIS: “She displayed a voice, PORTLAND: “Macbeth scored a tremendous success; sang with correctness 

style and skill surpassed by no coloratura of pitch and elegance of phrasing, marvelous indeed.”—Daily Journal, 

before the public.”—The Tribune, Oct. 23rd. Oct. 4th. 

ROCHESTER: “Macbeth’s voice control, phras- SPOKANE: “Her voice is of sweet, fresh timbre, so casy 

ing and exquisite interpretive finesse suggest the and natural that runs, trills and staccati seemed no trouble 

incomparable Marcella; a remarkable mastery over at all. The ‘Indian Bell Song’ and ‘Charmant Oiseau’ were sung 

the pure technics of song, poetic feeling, communicative superbly, and brought her an ovation.”—Spokesman Review, 

magnetism and artistic insight.”—-Times-Union, Oct. 27th. Oct. 9th. 

NEW YORK: “Florence Macbeth, who was in excellent voice, BUTTE: “Miss Macbeth’s voice, mellow and clear 

charmed her hearers and had to add several encores, scoring an held the audience charmed from her first poignant 
rie y i i | m, if J y 2 4 

especially big hit.”—Telegram, Nov. Ist. note, showing her remarkable range, clear as the 

ATLANTA: “Her recital was exactly right in every way. Intro- trilling flute notes, which she excelled because of 

duced as the greatest American coloratura, the description seems to the excellent humanness and richness _ the 


have been exact. Surely we have no singer who could be more de- voice possesses.” —- Anaconda Standard, 
lightful.”—The Journal, Nov. 10th. Oct. 11th. 


Sole Management: NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc. 1451 Broadway, New York 


P JOHN BROWN, President 
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AMERICA’S CORDIAL RECEPTION 
OF THE FLONZALEY QUARTET 


An Appreciation, by Alfred Pochon 


From the days of our first appearance in America, four- 
teen years ago, when none of us spoke English very well 
and when there were many sides of American life that 
we did not understand, the American people have always 
been very kind and cordial to us. But in those days 
when we gave conce rts on tour there was no one at the 
stations to welcome/ us, no one called on us, the telephone 
never rang (a blessing in a way), no one dreamed of 
entertaining us, or if it did occur to some, they never 
dared to invite us to their homes, and .only after the 
concerts a few people would come to express their appre- 
ciation and their hope of* hearing us the next season. 
Soon things changed, however, so that even on our 
second visit to a city we found familiar faces, made 
friends, and at once felt at home, Since those days we 
have been most charmingly entertained in every city, 
small or large, that we visit on our tours. 

It would take too much space to mention each occasion 
when we have been guests of some friend, or of a club, 
society, university, conservatory, etc., in the two hundred 
different places we have visited. Not that we have for- 
gotten how kindly we were received everywhere, but 
without mentioning names I should like to speak of a 
few of the places where we—and many other artists— 
have been received year after year. These visits have 
become a part of our lives—as far as sentiment is con- 
cerned—and shall be later on among our dearest memories. 

We always begin our season in a very happy mood, 
being engaged as our “mascot concert,” to play in a most 
charming and refined girl’s school situated near a New 
England city famous for its watches. After the concert, 
which is decidedly an intimate musical “at home,” we 
have supper in the charming company of the principal, 
and with the French and Italian teachers with whom we 
converse in their respective languages. 

Not less charming, but very different, 
us are always given at the home of a ‘well 

York lawyer who, like his friend the late E. J. de Coppet, 
has been most devoted to chamber music for over thirty 
years. Cellist himself, he has done much in various ways 
to help art and its devotees. Every year after our second 
concert we are received by him and his wife at their 
studio on the Park, together with a very select gathering 
of virtousi, musicians, painters, doctors; “hommes de 
plumes,” ete. 

In dear old Boston a royal welcome awaits us every 
year. Our host, the son of a well known Italian pianist 
and a remarkable pianist himself, is a merry companion. 
In Cambridge, too, on the grounds of Harvard University, 
there is another delightful old house full of souvenirs, 
where many, many times we have been most interestingly 
entertained at dinner after a concert by our host, fre- 
quently spending a musical hour with our hostess who is, 
by the way, an excellent pianist. And it is in Boston 
that year after year we are entertained by a violinist- 
pedagogue who, although not known as a soloist, is one 
of the best violinists in the country. A great friend of 
Kneisel and Kreisler, and a lover of chamber music, he 
encouraged us from the very first day. 

In Chicago we always felt absolutely at home. Not 
only after the first of our Sunday afternoon concerts, 


is the reception 
known New 


but at the two following concerts each season, a car 
comes for us at the Blackstone Hotel, and we are driven 
to a big stone house on Prairie Avenue, where we are 
welcomed by the most sympathetic and charming couple 
one could expect to meet in this world. Old people, yes, 
it is true, but with young hearts and alert minds! 

But our visits in Chicago would not be complete if we 
were not invited to dine with one of the most prominent 
members of the Chicago Orchestra and his witty, charm- 
ing. wife. In the most informal delightful way we go 
there to eat “macaroni” and the many good things that 
are served before, during, and after t Gy dish. Smoking 
excellent cigars we pass in review all the jokes we like 
to think we have not told previously, and every story is 
accompanied by a hearty laugh. 

Another place where we have delightful memories of 
spaghetti, lots of fun and a hearty reception is Minne- 
apolis, the home of a fine cellist, who is in addition a 
clever manager and a really good friend of ours. 

On the shores of Cayuga Lake is a girls’ college known 
to many artists. And they all know the musical director 
who, rain or shine, comes with his happy smile to the 
little station to welcome and help them. They will all 
remember being invited to the director’s home to dinner 
and after the concert for a delicious supper. 

While speaking of “friends of artists,” I certainly will 
not forget to mention a very dear old “young” friend of 
ours, himself a violinist—a royal one—who lives in San 
Francisco, and who always does all in his power to make 
our stay there a succession of various pleasures. 

In Indiana we have the great privilege and pleasure of 
being “artistically and affectionately” adopted by a banker 
and his lovely wife, both great lovers of music in general 
and chamber music in particular. From the very be- 
ginning of our career as a quartet we played there year 
after year to a very select private audience. It is always 
with a warm feeling of pleasure that we look forward to 
the date of our visit to this city, where after the concert 
next to the hall of the club a cold supper awaits us with our 
beloved American “papa” and a few friends. 

Everyone knows the rapid and wonderful development 
that Detroit has made not only in the city itself, but in 
its musical activities. Perhaps, however, it is not gener- 
ally known that one of the greatest factors that contri- 
butes to this improvement is due to a lady who has done 
more to develop the taste of chamber music than anybody 
else I know of. For many years not only has she brought 
to the Chamber Music Society the best “ensembles” known, 
but to reach every class she had made. arrangements (at 
least with us) to play four concerts in three days and 
so was able to give one concert to the children of the 
public schools, two in the Museum of Arts (for which 
tickets were distributed in many factories), and as be- 
fore mentioned the fourth concert to the Chamber Music 
Society. 

But as I have already said it would be impossible to 
recall all the universities where we have been entertained 
by the dean or one of the professors, all the schools and 
colleges where we were warmly welcomed and so often 
cheered, the many clubs where we are made guests of 
honor or all the local artists who are always so kind to 
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us—in a word, everybody with whom we have had to 
deal in the United States in tlie last fourteen years. 

Therefore it is with great pleasure that I take this 
opportunity of expressing to them a small measure of the 
deep appreciation felt by my colleagues and myself for 
their cordial and friendly reception which has touched 
us deeply and has linked us with these charming men and 
women not only in bonds of music but in bonds of friend- 
ship throughout all these United States. 


OMAHA’S PUBLIC CONCERTS 
CONTINUE TO ATTRACT 


Mary Jordan Gives Recital—Eleanor Jane Lear Offers 
Interesting Program—The St. Cecilia Choirs’ Festival 
Omaha, Neb., November 9, 1920.—The Public Concerts, 

so successfully inaugurated last spring, are being con- 

tinued at present under the protection of the City Concert 

Club, of which Hester Bronson Copper is chairman. The 

most recent of these events was held on the evening of 

October 27, and brought a program in which participated 

the Omaha American Legion Band, the Y. Chee- 

tet, a Czecho-Slovak society, the Norden Singing Society, 
and choirs from the Benson M. E. Church and the First 

M. E. Church. There was also some spirited community 

singing led by G. W. Campbell. 

Mrs. Max Oberndorfer, of Chicago, who was a visitor 
in the city at the time, made some remarks on the value of 
music in civic and social relations, and commented en- 
thusiastically on the character of the local activities in that 
line. 

NeBRASKA TEACHERS ENjoy Mary JorpAN RECITAL. 

The members of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, who convened in Omaha last week to the number of 
nearly five thousand, were regaled by a recital by Mary 
Jordan, contralto, who was presented by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and assisted by the Omaha String Drchestra, 
Henry Cox, director, and Powell Weaver, accompanist. 
Miss Jordan sang the “O, Don Fatale” aria from Verdi's 
“Don Carlos”; a group in French by Debussy, D’Am- 
brosio and Fourdrain; another group of effective songs in 
English, and two numbers to which Mr. Cox supplied taste- 
ful violin obligato, namely: “Ye Who Have Yearned 
Alone,” by Tschaikowsky, and “Le Nil,” by Leroux. To 
these were added many extra numbers, in which the charm 
of Miss Jordan’s presence and personality, the richness of 
her vocal organ, and the very clever way in which she 
made the same subservient to the moods and fancies of the 
works she interpreted, were not without their full effect on 
the Nebraska teachers, who applauded with vigor and real 
enthusiasm. Besides conducting the string orchestra 
through a series of varied numbers, Mr. Cox gave a well 
proportioned and poetic delivery of Svendsen’s “Romance,” 
with string accompaniment. 

ELeaNor JANE Lear’s ProGRAM. 

Eleanor Jane Lear, who has studied piano under A. M. 
Borglum, of this city, and Wager Swayne, of San Fran- 
cisco, was heard in recital last Thursday evening at the 

C. A. Auditorium, assisted by Gertrude Miller, 
soprano. Miss Lear played a Beethoven sonata (the third 
of his second opus), a miscellaneous group, three numbers 
by Chopin, and the Schubert-Tausig “Military March.” 

Miss Lear plays with energy and enthusiasm, and has de- 

veloped no inconsiderable amount of finger deftness and 

security. She promises well for the future. Both she and 

Miss Miller received generously of applause and flowers. 

Tue St. Ceciria’s Cuorrs’ Festiva. 

The second monthly music festival by the Saint Cecilia’s 
Cathedral choirs, under the direction of R. Mills Silby, 
brought to a hearing some beautiful ancient and modern 
liturgical music sung by the mixed and boys’ choirs in al- 
ternation. Dr. Silby played two preludes and fugues by 
Bach, and a suite of modern numbers by Swift. He also 
figured as a composer through the medium of two finely 
conceived choral numbers, an unaccompanied ‘“Lamenta- 
tion” being of especial beauty. 

Nore, 


Mary Turner Salter, whose fame as a composer of songs 
is international, is spending the winter in this city, the 
guest of her sister, Mrs. C. W. Morton. Mrs, Salter plans 
to engage to a limited extent in the work of teaching and 
coaching. She was very pleasantly introduced to the local 
teaching fraternity at a dinner given last ‘evening by the 
Omaha Clef Club, at which she was honor -_, mi 


Cecil Burleigh on Tour 


The most recent notices about Cecil Burleigh clearly 
prove the steady but indisputable progress which this young 
American is making. On November 29 he commenced at 
La Crosse, Wis., his first tour of the Middle West. He was 
engaged for a recital by the Women’s Music Club there, of 
which no less an artist than Edna Gunnar Petersen (Mrs. 
James Thompson) is a member, and he was fortunate in 
having the assistance of this excellent pianist, who volun- 
teered not only to play a sonata with him, but also to ac- 
company his other numbers. The La Crosse engagement 
is to be followed by recitals in Bloomington, IIl.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Sioux City, Ia., etc. 

His second mid-western trip will begin early in March. 
On the 13th of that month he will play his second concerto 
with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, under the baton 
of Nikolai Sokoloff. 


Margaret Romaine Back at Metropolitan 


Before opening her season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Margaret Romaine made an extensive concert tour 
of the West and South. Her itinerary included Dover, 
Pa.; Beaver Falls, Pa.; McKeesport, Pa.; Lafayette, Ind.; 
Goshen, Ind.; Danville, Ill.; Birmingham, Ala.; Albany, 
Ala.; Keokuk, Ia.; Denver, Col.; Boulder, Col.; Bowling 
Green, Ky.; Nashville, Tenn.; Rome, Ga.; South Haven, 
Mich.; Franklin, Pa., and Mercersburg, Pa. 


Elwes on Way Here 


Gervase Elwes, the English tenor, was due to sail from 
England on November 26. Mr. Elwes has not appeared in 
this country for several years. It will be remembered in 
musical circles that he came to New York at the request 
of Walter Damrosch expressly to sing “The Dream of 
Gerontius.” 
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in her tones were entirely those 
of the charming bird she apostro- 
phized.”—Manitoba Free Press, Sept. 21st. 


SASKATOON: “The great range and flexibility of her 
voice, its clearness, and her charming personality entitle her 

beyond doubt to the rank which musical critics have given her 

of the ‘greatest coloratura America has yet produced. ”-——Daily Star, Sept. 24th. 


DAKOTA 








EDMONTON: “No praise can be too great for the singing of Miss Macbeth.” 
—The Journal, Sept. 25th. 
CALGARY: “Held her audience spellbound. Long may she keep her un- 
affected charm and sweetness.”—Herald, Sept. 27th. 
VANCOUVER: “With brilliance of technique and great tonal beauty, 
her rippling trills and dainty staccatos revealed the great flexibility 
of her perfect coloratura.”—Sun, Sept. 28th. 
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(Columbia VICTORIA: “Voice of flute-like purity and wide range, the 


Records) invaluable attributes of perfect enunciation and charming personality, velvety smoothness 
and brilliant tone.”—-Daily Times, Sept. 29th. 

















ST. PAUL: “We will wait SEATTLE: “The greatest triumph of the evening was Florence Macbeth’s. Her lovely 
tones, limpid, colorful and sweet were revealed in “Thou Charming Bird.’ ”—Daily 


many a day for as brilliant a 
Times, Oct. 1st. 


coloratura; a singer over whom 


one is entitled to fall into superla- TACOMA: “Her lovely voice, finished art and charming manner won instant 
tives.”—Pioneer Press, Oct. 22nd. approval.”—News-Tribune, Oct. 2nd. 
MINNEAPOLIS: “She displayed a voice, PORTLAND: “Macbeth scored a tremendous success; sang with correctness 
style and skill surpassed by no coloratura of pitch and elegance of phrasing, marvelous indeed.”—Daily Journal, 
before the public.”—The Tribune, Oct. 23rd. Oct. 4th. 
ROCHESTER: “Macbeth’s voice control, phras- SPOKANE: “Her voice is of sweet, fresh timbre, so easy 
ing and exquisite interpretive finesse suggest the and natural that runs, trills and staccati seemed no trouble 
incomparable Marcella; a remarkable mastery over at all. The ‘Indian Bell Song’ and ‘Charmant Oiseau’ were sung 
the pure technics of song, poetic feeling, communicative superbly, and brought her an ovation.”—Spokesman Review, 
magnetism and artistic insight.”—-Times-Union, Oct. 27th. Oct. 9th. 
NEW YORK: “Florence Macbeth, who was in excellent voice, BUTTE: “Miss Macbeth’s voice, mellow and clear, 
charmed her hearers and had to add several encores, scoring an held the audience charmed from her first poignant 
; ra Pre gg a a ; 
especially big hit.”—Telegram, Nov. 1st. note, showing her remarkable range, clear as the 
ATLANTA: “Her recital was exactly right in every way. Intro- trilling flute notes, which she excelled because of 
duced as the greatest American coloratura, the description seems to the excellent humanness and richness the 
have been exact. Surely we have no singer who could be more de- voice possesses.” — Anaconda Standard, 
lightful.”—The Journal, Nov. 10th. Oct. 11th. 


Sole Management: NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc. 1451 Broadway, New York 


JOHN BROWN, President 
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RICHARD BUHLIG TAKES 
LOS ANGELES BY STORM 


Arrival of Pianist-Lecturer Causes Sensation in California City and Ballroom of Alexandria Hotel Is Jammed with 
Enthusiastic Admirers on the Occasion of His Initial Appearance as Lecturer with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra—Manager Behymer Engages Larger Hall for the Next Lecture so as to Accommodate 


the Large Number Turned Away—Walter 


Henry Rothwell Given Great Ovation as 


Orchestra Begins Season—Musical Notes 


los Angeles, Cal. November 10, 1920.—The arrival of 
Richard Buhlig has created such a sensation that it is a 
uestion as to whether there is the desire to see him and 
ear him or really to be informed, for the symphony num- 
ers brought throngs of people who crowded the ballroom 
of the Alexandria Hotel to suffocation and overflowed into 
the halls and lobby. 

lt was most unfortunate that such a wonderfully ar- 


ranged lecture, covering so many periods, could not have 
been enjoyed by the vast number of people (some of whom 
ould not get even standing room) who were so eager to 


j 


take advantage of this exceptional opportunity to learn 
nore of th splendid programs to be given by our superb 
rchestra. Immediately at the close of the lecture Mr. 
Kehymer made the announcement that a larger auditorium 
ould be engaged for the next talk by Mr. Buhlig. Owing 
o the wide difference in the composers of the program 
umbers, the brilliant lecturer was obliged to trace a-con- 
ection stretching over two thousand years and all within 
the short space of time allotted him, and this was accom- 
plished with many interesting bits of history revealed, and 
the special feature of the talk emphasized, namely, that 
Gluck and Wagner were the founders of the two schools 
The excerpts from the operas which Mr. Buhlig 
employed as illustrations were all too few and served to 
timulate the desire to hear this famous pianist whose very 
attitude at the piano suggested a mastery of the instru- 
ment. A glowing tribute to American music and composers 
close of the lecture. 


of opera 


Vas given at the 
Conpuctor Roruwett Receives OVATION. 


When Walter H, Rothwell appeared to take his place 
at the director's desk Friday afternoon, he was obliged to 
acknowledge the tumultuous applause of a great audience 
vhich filled the auditorium from orchestra chairs and 
hoxes to the topmost gallery. Last year he was given a 
hearty grecting as a newcomer and this year he was wel- 
comed back by hosts of friends and admirers who feel 
that they can but faintly express their appreciation of his 
work, The program was given with the finish and preci- 
ion which we have learned to expect fom the finely 
equipped men, and the additional strength and color gained 
hy the new additions to the orchestra were delightfully 
apparent Tschaikowsky’s lovely fifth symphony was 
viven in a marvellous manner all the tragic beauty revealed 
by Mr. Rothwell’s interpretation, and the body of tone in 
the climaxes was most satisfying. The audience was 
wildly enthusiastic and Mr. Rothwell called repeatedly 
upon the men to share in the applause. Gluck’s ballet mu- 
i¢ was most scholarly and broad in its presentation and 
Sowerby number which was a novelty was so brilliant, 
o full of Autumn richness, reminding one of grapes of 
purple and scarlet leaves and dancing Bacchantes, and the 
audience really wanted to hear this number again. Mr. 
Rothwell’s ability to interpret the Wagnerian numbers has 
been commented upon so often, but the prelude to “The 
Mastersingers” was so delightfully done that the conduc- 
tor’s predilection for these works must again be remarked. 

On Saturday evening the same fine program was re- 
peated, arousing the same enthusiasm and an equally large 
audience gave evidence of its appreciation. Watching Mr. 
Rothwell get effects from his players, the appropriateness 
f Richard Buhlig’s brilliant article—“Art of the Conduc- 


} 
tive 


tor’—was made apparent: “He lends his vision and his 
hearing as the instrumentality of his vision to the play- 
ers.” These beautifully written little essays on symphonic 


ubjects from the pen of the gifted and versatile master 
pianist and lecturer will enrich the program from time to 
time and will make very valuable souvenir copies of the 
program books. Mr, Buhlig has indeed created a perfect 
furor ever since his arrival and every one is so apprecia- 
tive of his presence and so grateful to the management for 
inaking his coming possible. 

The amazing generosity of William A. Clark, Jr., seems 
to know no bounds and it is a matter for constant con- 
vratulation and gratitude that Los Angeles has a man with 
such a generous spirit that he alone sustains and is behind 


this great orchestra which is now acknowledged to be one 
of the foremost in the country. 

A long procession of ushers bearing huge floral offerings 
were taken up to the stage after the Friday program, a 
beautiful desire on the part of the patrons to express their 
appreciation to all who contributed toward the success of 
the occasion. 

Nores. 

The first of a series of social affairs will be given on 
Friday evening by the Music Teachers’ Association to se- 
cure funds to further the reward and publication of ~— 
fornia compositions. There will be a program, and L. 
Behymer will present several artists. 

Z. Earl Meeker gave a well chosen program at the Ebell 
Club House, Tuesday evening. He was in excellent voice 


KramrotH 


Rarely have Debussy songs Por heard to such ad 
vantage.—New York Evening Post 


ADELE PARKHURST, Soprano 


Admirable feeling—vocal skill—grace and charm.—New 
York Sun, 


MARION MAY, Contralto 


Beautiful voice, made a profound impression. 











York Mail. 


NANCY VAN KIRK, Mezzo 


Warmth and richness of tone—quaint charm. 
York Evening Post. 


VICTOR GOLIBART, Tenor 


Voice of beautiful quality and style-—New York Globe. 


BRUCE CAMPBELL, Tenor 


Voice of pleasing quality, under excellent control. 
Newark News, 


Address : A. F. WEMPLE, Sec’y, 124 East 39th Street, N. Y. 


ARTIST : PUPILS 


and gave much pleasure. Mr. Meeker features Vincent 
Jones’ setting of “Flanders Field” which is considered one 
of the very best arrangements of the test. 

The Egan School had a most gratifying enrollment for 
the study of opera on Tuesday evening, a review of which 
will follow in our next letter. So many requests have come 
to Richard Buhlig to establish an artists’ class here that 
he has practically consented to accept a list of some of the 
most prominent young pianists. The demands upon Mr. 
Buhlig’s time are so numerous that he is obliged to re- 
nounce many social compliments much to the regret of the 
Dominant Club which hoped to have had him as, honor 
guest at its first important luncheon, 

(Additional Pacific Slope news on page 47. ) 


Marie Morrisey to Marry This Month 
On October 31 last, the engagement of Marie Morrisey, 
the well known contralto, to Roy J. Keith, a prominent 
business man of New York and Chicago, was announced at 
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a reception given at the home of Mrs. James E. Keith at 
Kenilworth, Ill. Miss Morrisey made her New York debut 
in Aeolian Hall in October, 1914, and since that time has 
toured the entire country and Canada several times, meeting 
with tremendous success. She has filled fifty engagements 
this fall, recently returning from a Western tour. Mr. 
Keith is a graduate of the Leland Stamford University, 
California, and is a member of the S. A. E. fraternity. For 
years he served as vice-president of the New York and 
Chicago Talking Machine Company, and now is vice- presi- 
dent of the Curtiss Candy Company of Chicago. He is a 
member of the New York Athletic Club, Scarsdale Golf 
Club and the University Club of Chicago. The wedding will 
take place this month, December, and the couple will spend 
their honeymoon in Honolulu. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., HEARS 
TWO SPLENDID ARTISTS 


Maud Albert and Ethelyn Diiies Soloists with the Friday 
Morning Music Club 


Washington, D. C., November 14, 1920.—The Friday 
Morning Music Club has commenced its thirty-fifth sea- 
son with a concert sustaining its traditions, having 
as soloists Maud Albert, contralto, of Baltimore and 
New York, and Ethelyn Dryden, pianist, of Baltimore. 
Mrs. Charles Fairfax is the chairman of the music com- 
mittee and herself a singer of attainment. 

Mme. Albert has a contralto voice of richness and power, 
and her program was sung with the display of that will- 
o’-the-wisp magnetism which carries an artist far on the 
road to success. Ethelyn Dryden, pianist, made a good 
impression with her well selected program which she 
played with mastery of technic and rhythmical difficulties, 
especially shown in her playing of “Nymphs and Satyrs” 
by Paul Juon. D. R. 


George Fergusson’s First ‘New York Recital 

On December 8, in the afternoon, George Fergusson is 
to sing in New York for the first time since his return to 
America, after his years of teaching and singing in Europe 
and the four years of internment at Ruhleben which he 
had to endure during the war. Mr. Fergusson has been 
busy with his teaching in Boston since he returned and 
only ventured back into the concert field a few weeks ago 
with a recital there, which enlisted unusual critical praise. 
He is generally accounted a singer whose interpretative art 
is of the very first rank. His New York program will 


include airs by Lully, Gretry, Monteverde and Galuppi;’ 


French songs by Chausson, Rhéné-Batoh and Duparc; a 
Russian group (in English) in which Tschaikowsky, Boro- 
din, Gretchaninoff and Moussorgsky are represented, and 
an Ps mmowmicns English group in which John Treland, John 
A. Carpenter, H. Walford Davies, George W. Chadwick 
and Frank Bridge are listed, 


Ganz’ s aliidai 


Rudolph Ganz is concertizing in Europe. Following is 
his list of engagements for November and December: No- 
vember 15, Paris, first recital; 20, Paris, with Colonne 
Orchestra (Saint-Saéns’ F major concerto); 21, Paris, 
with Colonne Orchestra (Liszt E flat); 22, Paris, second 
recital; 26, Geneva, recital; 27, Lausanne, recital; 28, Fri- 
bourg, recital; 30, Basel, recital; December 1, Winterthur, 
with Municipal Symphony Orchestra (Liszt A major); 3, 
Zurich, recital; 5, Basel, composition concert (only works 
by Ganz); ¢ 5, St. Galle, ‘recital ; 8, Berne, recital; 11, sai!s 
from Havre on S.S, La Savoie. 


Quait— ‘American Ace” 

When the Detroit Orpheus Club, . F. Morse, director, 
decided to do the “American Ace,” * problem of securing 
a tenor was an extremely difficult one. The solo part calls 
for a robust voice, with passages written above the staff 
and ending with a high C sharp marked ff. It seemed as 
though only an American Ace could do it, and the choice 
fell to Robert Quait. 


John Hand Begins Long Tour 


John Hand, the American tenor, opened his season's tour 
on November — with a delightful concert at Hazleton, Pa., 
when he was greeted by a large and appreciative audience 
at the Keith Theater. So great was the impression made 
that he has been booked for a return engagement in 
January. 













THE GOLDMAN CONCERT BAND 
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PSte Ler EiebLING 
WINS CHICAGO 


Her Return to the Concert Stage, 
made in recital November 28, 
elicited the following tribute from 
the Chicago American of 
November 29: 


‘Before she had completed her first 
group Miss Liebling’s public was 
hers. Here is a genuine singing 
talent, a voice of ample compass, of 
very lovely tone quality, an execution 
in coloratura that is quite beyond 
criticism, consummate musicianship, 
interpretative style that is intelligent, 
sensitive and individual, and a stage 
appearance as simple and unaffected 
as it is charming. [ heard Miss 
Liebling’s first group, consisting of 
four 17th century songs, all of them 
read with fluency and distinction. 
Especially fine was Miss Liebling’s 
technic in Fesch’s ‘Tu Fai La 
aps its Superbetta.’ Here is an artist well 
worth engaging for an appearance with Mr. Stock or Miss Kinsolving, one of 
the best New York has sent us. Miss Liebling’s success was incontestable. 














Chicago Herald and Examiner: “She has a big voice of dramatic force.” 


Journal of Commerce: ‘‘She is a successful recital singer of sincerity and 
musicianship and has a voice of quality. The audience was highly pleased.” 


Evening Post: ‘‘Miss Liebling tells the story of a song with understanding of 
the words and appreciation for musical values.” 


Daily News: “She showed musicianship and good taste in the building of a 
song program. Her voice is produced skilfully to suit the moods of her songs.” 


Ti ibune: ‘She is an attractive young singer . . . . There was’a large, 
attentive audience.” 
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well as an improved musicianship on the part of our 
instrumentalists, should be some of the results of this 
course. 

“Many educational authorities will without doubt 
object to required music, principally because of bitter 
experience. Some of our larger cities have required 
one period of class room recitation in music each week 
during each of the four years of high school. The re- 
sult has been disastrous. For while it was required it 

was not universally credited, and because of adminis- 
trative difficulties it was impossible to grade the sub- 
ject. Students with the three different degrees of 
ability and talent and of various grades have been 
thrown ‘pell mell’ into a music class that has been a 
bore to the talented and a magnificent waste of time to 
the untalented. The teacher has lost his enthusiasm, 

















THE GREATEST GOOD FOR THE GREATEST NUMBER 
A Plea for Standardization of High School Music, Made by R. A. Laslett Smith, and Some Valuable Suggestions Con- 
cerning a Workable Plan 













confess that this practice is quite general, but while 


[Following the custom set by the Musical Courier 
it is sometimes administered successfully, it is often 


when the school music department was established, we 






publish in this issue the suggestions offered by Mr. 
Smith, with the hope that supervisors who have faced 
the same problems may herein find a solution.—Editor’s 


a sheer waste of time. In short, while each authority, 
musical and administrative, does the best he can under 
the educational conditions of his respective environ- 


the students have voted music a nuisance, the authori- 
ties have condemned the subject, and the art of music 
has suffered severely. Square pegs do not fit into 
round holes and cannot be made to do so. It is impos- 


Note.] ment, music, as a subject in secondary schools, has 
We are anxious on this, as on other occasions, to use th failed so far to make an impress on the educational sible to teach mathematics successfully to all pupils, and 
Musica. Courter as a forum for the expression of opin world that is worthy of so great an art. . while not advocating the policy of following the line 
Ons by the progressive school of music supervisors, and “The re are many reasons for this situation ; the in- of the least resistance, our schools would attain greater 
without further comment permit Mr. Smith, the Director terest, or lack of it, on the part of superintendents success if some effort were made to find the particular 
of Music in the Central Commercial and Manual Training and school boards, the amount of ability and aggres- talent of the student and develop it. So in the study of 
siveness of the supervisor of music, the attitude of the music, if the effort was made to discover the musical 


High School of Newark, N. J., to set forth his own view 
as a subject in the curricula of 
the high schools in the United States is in a chaotic 
condition concerning content and administration is to 
be extremely reserved. There is absolutely no standard 
is to what subjects should be taught, in what year they 


“To say that music 


8s: 


general public—all these and others affect the situation 
one way or another. As, however, there is a growing 
feeling among laymen that music should be more seri- 
ously considered, and educators everywhere are more 
sympathetic towards it, a plan that would do the great- 
est good to the largest number should receive earnest 


capacity of the child and give him a course that he is 
capable of assimilating, but which also has present edu- 
cational and future avocational value, there would be no 
more objection to required music in secondary edu- 
cation. 

“How to test the musical capacity of students would 


hould - applied, and eo ¥ subject she nid be consideration. To suggest such a plan is the purpose depend upon conditions. . The best and surest method 
es " ph ‘aay Pres omy - be ye a ai “y? of this article. mis. : is the psychological tests in musical talent by Dr. C. 
Music <* slaos sublect comprising a pe riods a 4 here are three types of pupils in music as in all E. Seashore, Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 

= ol takaniamand weesic to athe abided tier aac subjects : those with little or no talent, those with some sity of lowa. These tests could be taken some time 
week of unprepared wo 1 other place a ability, and those who are particularly gifted. As a during the first term in high school and after classifi- 


comprising five periods a 


voice training, and 


subject is taught 
week of prepared work 


as a major, 
Harmony, 


rule this last class has been catered to, and there is 
every good reason why, but music has its appeal to all, 


cation, the student could take his subject any time 


during the ensuing years. 


os pony hes eta ek “There hago ohne and in addition to its present educational and cultural “Nothing has been said about assembly singing, glee 
sacar eetanniinerulawer alualair tr’ Gie steele ehael value, it has tremendous possibilities in later avocational clubs, orchestras, or any other of the numerous musical 

os eee llc ype: apnea life. ; activities in high school life. However, these musical 
assembly singing as_it_is_often called, and one 1 “There should be three musical courses in the high activities, appealing as they do to the gifted and music 
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school curricula, corresponding to the three types of 
students: a listening course, a doing course, and a cre- 
ating course—each to be a major subject, five recita- 
tions a week of prepared work for one year. All pupils 
should be required to take one of these courses. 

“Pupils with little talent: should take the ‘listening’ 
course, or Music Appreciation. Its background would 
be the history of music, particular attention being paid 
to the formal and emotional evolution of the art. The 
mediums of expression, such as the pipe organ, the 
piano, and the symphony orchestra could be discussed, 
the aim of the study being to acquire the ability to talk 
understandingly about music, and to listen to it intelli- 
gently. The ultimate result would be the creation of a 
really discerning audience that would be the joy of the 
true artist performer. 

“The study of choral music would form the principal 
part of the ‘doing’ or Voice Culture Course, designed 
for those with some musical ability, Little music ex- 
cept vocal is possible in the high school. Instrumental 
study is the province of the private teacher, and while 
arrangements for credit for outside instrumental study 
have been made, the teaching of this important branch 
does not seem possible for large numbers of students 
in high school under existing conditions. The aim of 
this study of Voice Culture would be to acquire a fun- 
damental knowledge of breathing, tone production, 
voice placing, and interpretation—a knowledge of the 
development of vocal music and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with some of the standard composers and their 
songs. This would develop a love for vocal music that 
would be of untold value in the future. European na- 
tions excel us musically, largely because of their 
devotion to vocal art, and the result of this study in 
the United States should create good and enthusiastic 
material for our choral clubs, choirs, and singing so- 
cieties of all kinds, a consummation much to be desired 
in the present dearth of such material. 

“For the gifted student, the creating course would 
naturally be one in harmony, and of this little need be 
said. The aim would be to develop an ear for harmonic 
progression, to harmonize and originate melodies, and 
to analyze the harmonic practice of the great masters. 
The discovery and encouragement of creative ability, as 
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“OR 


N account of the close bookings of 

his Western tours, his engagement 

at the Music Hall, Brooklyn Academy of 

Music, under the auspices of the Brooklyn 

Institute of Arts and Sciences, 

DECEMBER 13th, 1920, will probably 
be the only appearance of 


| 


GRAVEURE 


in the vicinity of New York City this Season. AND FURTHER: 
—owing to the possibility of his leaving America later, this will 
be, most likely, his only concert in this vicinity for a whole year. 


W. H. C. BURNETT, Detroit, Michigan 





loving student, might be considered of less importance, 

and they usually offer no difficulties either in content or 

administration. 

“The object of the study of music in secondary 
schools should be to give each student a year of inten- 
sive study that would prepare him to be a good listener, 
performer, or possible creator, and this is surely in 
keeping with the object of education, which is prepara- 
tion for future ideal citizenship.” 

Perhaps many people will disagree with Mr. Smith's 
plan. Coupled with the psychological tests suggested by Dr. 
Seashore, we believe it to be a workable plan for many a 
high school organization, and the only way to prove or dis- 
prove a proposition is to put it in practice, and watch the 
result. There are a few egotistical and self centered super- 
visors left who believe that their methods are faultless, but 
those who are professionally honest believe with Mr. Smith, 
that with very few exceptions there is room for improve- 
ment, 


Sorrentino’s Tour 


Umberto Sorrentino, the tenor, who though born in 
Italy says that his initials make him a patriotic Ameri- 
can, leaves for a tour within a fortnight. His singing of 
operatic airs, Italian and American songs, is sure to pro- 
vide much pleasure for those who hear him. 















THOROUGHLY CONVERTED 


from a prejudice against class in- 
struction by results obtained from 
a practical application of 

UNIVERSAL SONG 


My dear Mr. Haywood: 

Although I have entertained something of a preju- 
dice against class instruction in my own experience, 
I was very much impressed by Mr. Bradford's (Field 
Director, Bureau Community Music, National Com 
munity Service) conviction of its practicalness. Upon 
receipt of the first volume of your work, 


UNIVERSAL SONG 


at once put it into practice with our local Com- 
sae Service Girls’ Glee Club of some thirty voices. 
To say that I was astonished by the results after three 
weeks’ time is putting it mildly. I am thoroughly con- 
you will find in me an_ enthusiastic 
as we term it out here in the wild and 


verted and 
“*booster,”” 
woolly west. 

It will be my pleasure to write you again as to 
further results from the practical application of your 
system we are making, Personally, I am very much 
interested in its possibilities touching on my present 
work for Community Service. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WALLACE E. MOODY, 


Community Music, San 


Organizer of 
Diego, Cal. 





Opinions from vocal teachers, supervisors, Com- 



























munity Service ieaders, conductors, etc., will appear 
in this space regularly. If you wish to learn of the 
practicability of Voice Culture presented in Classes 
or receive on approval the text books write the Hay- 
wood Institute of Universal Song, 810 Carnegie Hall, 
New York, N. Y. 
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For Prihoda’s first concert outside 
of the metropolis, at Elmira, N. Y., 
the entire house was sold out in 
advance. 








VASA 


PRIHODA 


The Marvelous Young Czech 


VIOLINIST 


who enraptured all ITALY 
and captivated SOUTH 
AMERICA, has added NEW 
YORK to his CONQUESTS 











New York Newspapers of November 
23rd Voiced the Proof of His 
Supremacy: 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, in the New York Tribune, described 
his tone as “marvelously clear and beautiful,”’ noted his 
“impeccable clarity of execution,” and.stated that “grace, 


ease, taste and elegance make the charm of his playing.” 





“That Prihoda has talent galore cannot be questioned. The 
nimbleness, dexterity and assurance of his left hand are as 


ishing,” said Max Smith in the New York America 
tonishing uid Max Smitl the A York American 





In the New York Times, Mr. W. 


of figure but with manly dignity Prihoda gave a good account 


3. Chase said: “Boyish 


of himself. He has taste, even elegance, an undoubted vit 
tuosity of the left hand and a more moderate tone power of 
the right, or bow arm, and he won his house without exhaust 


ing the fiddler’s bag of tricks.” 





The New York Herald particularly praised his “serious- 
ness and musical feeling.” 





Miss Ruth Crosby Dimmick wrote in the Morning Tele- 
graph: “His popularity—-and he is going to be popular in 
America—will not rest on his merit as a technician, although 
he has plenty of it at his finger tips, but on his ability to 


arouse sentiment and stir the soul.” 





The New York Sun critic described the enthusiasm of the 
audience and continued: “Mr. Prihoda opened his program 
with Tartini’s ‘Devil's Trill’ sonata, in which he drew forth a 
warmth of tone not limited only to the cantabile passages, 
but notable in the brilliant ones as well. His fireworks were 
not made of cold fire but of flame.” 





Sylvester Rawling, of the Evening World, found, “dex 
terity and finesse,” a tone “pure and effective,” “convincing 


skill” and “commanding proficiency” in Prihoda’s playing. 








nS 





A tremendous audi- 
ence at Carnegie 
Hall Monday Night, 
Nov. 22nd, compelled 
an entire duplicate 
program of encores 
in Prihoda’s debut 
recital. After the last 
number nearly the 
entire audience re- 
mained in a standing 
ovation, demanding 
encore after encore— 
five in all—until the 
lights went out, 
when their insistence 
forced him to play 
the last number in 
the dark. Then fully 
three hundred en- 
thusiasts swept over 
the stage to acclaim 
him in his dressing 


room. 
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It is reported that among the manuscripts left 
by Max Bruch there are a concert piece for violin 
with orchestra, two string quintets, and an octet. 

- e—— - 

Montreal is promised during the winter a per- 
formance by local talent of Xavier Leroux’s opera, 
“Evangeline,” the text of which is founded on 
Longfellow’s poem. It will be a premiére for 
America. 

Jadlowker, the tenor, is the latest operatic favorite 
to turn to the cabaret for the sake of food and 
lodging. It is reported that he is to sing at La 
Scala, Berlin’s newest and biggest amusement palace, 
for 8,000 marks per evening. 

Under the London Musical Standard’s head: “Mr. 
James B. Clark’s Gift to Newcastle,” one naturally 
expects to read something about coal, but it turns 
out that the practical music patron has presented the 
local Philharmonic Society with a complete new 
set of orchestral instruments. 

——@-— 

Long employment with one firm is getting to be 
much more of a rarity nowadays than it was of 
yore. Honorable is the record of J. C. Freeman, 
expert in old violins, who, after a service of twenty- 
one years with Lyon & Healy, has just joined 
the Wurlitzer forces and will come to this city 
next week to take permanent charge of the mag- 
nificent Wurlitzer collection of old violins. 

rn is 

The Blumenthal Prize, a gift of some wealthy 
Americans residing in Paris to deserving young 
French artists, has been awarded to Georges Migot, 
a member of Widor’s class at the Conservatoire, 
already known to some extent through several 
chamber works. Incidentally he is a veteran of the 
late war, during which he was severely wounded, 
and a painter as well as a composer. M. Migot 
will receive an annual pension of 6,000 francs for 
two years. 

—o— 

Sousa’s Band on Saturday celebrated the com- 
pletion of the most successful tour in the history of 
the organization. More cities and towns were visited 
and more people paid to hear the famous March 
King and his band than during any similar period in 
the history of any musical organization on tour, 
Sousa’s Band now bids farewell to the American 
public until next June. An indication of the extraor- 
dinary financial success of the closing expedition 
through the Western States is shown by the aggre- 
gate paid attendance in the week which opened at 
Omaha, Nebraska, and closed at South Bend, In- 
diana, and included Sioux City, Iowa; Lincoln, 





.is music. 
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Nebraska; Des Moines, Davenport, and Iowa City, 
Iowa, in which seven places the gross receipts were 
over $50,000. 
aiealpentacs 
Stop press news: Strike at the Paris Opera has 
been settled. Performances are to be resumed ort 
Friday. Evidently there are no superstitious per- 
sons either in the management or personnel. 
Pitts 
The Chappell & Co, £200 prize for the best light 
orchestral suite was recently awarded to York 
Bowen, the young English composer, by the board 
of judges—Sir Henry Wood, Landon Ronald, and 
Alick McLean. 
Os 
The perennial Carl Rosa Opera Company promises 
two English operatic novelties during its season 
which began at Covent Garden, London, on Monday 
of last week: “David Garrick,” by Reginald Som- 
merville, and “She Stoops to Conquer,” by Percy 
Colson. 
—en & a 
There is light upon the conditions in Germany 
in the brief report from Berlin that Adolf Schreiber, 
a composer, friend and champion of Gustav Mahler, 
was driven to suicide through destitution. One 
wonders if the case would have been otherwise had 
he hitched his wagon to some other star. 
— = 
The once famous Meiningen orchestra, which has 
had Von Buelow, Steinbach and Max Reger among 
its conductors, is now under the leadership of Peter 
Schmitz, formerly of Cologne. With the grand- 
ducal support withdrawn, the financial situation of 
the orchestra, it is understood, is decidedly pre- 
carious, and its early disbandment is among the 
possibilities. 


—-o 

Jascha Heifetz, the famous Russian violinist, has 
placed his two young sisters, Pauline and Elza, in 
an English school. After due reflection and a care- 
ful weighing of the pros and cons, we think that 
almost any other country is better than Russia at 
the present time for the education of young ladies. 


re 

For Sale: Absolutely lowest price, £30,000 (not 
unreasonable at the present exchange), one per- 
fectly good castle, by name Craig-y-Nos, formerly 
the property of the late Adelina Patti, Baroness 
Cederstrom. The Baron has no further use for it, 
owing to its distant and secluded situation. The 
estate, on the River Tawre in Wales, embraces 457 
acres, lovely gardens and grounds, four farms, 
sheep walks, cow runs, and valuable limestone quar- 
ries. Residence modern, mainly in Tudor style. 
Five reception rooms, thirty-four bed rooms, three 
baths, electric light, hot and cold running window 
shades, central heating, and unlimited supply of 
water. (Other liquids also permitted.)—Advt. 


aaneene”” eee 
LEOPOLD AUER APPRECIATED 


A sentence in one of our recent editorial para- 
graphs brought forth the following letter from 
Professor Leopold Auer: 

In your issue of November 25 there is an article which 
seems to me to create the impression that my former pupils 
have not always been appreciative toward their old teacher. 
I can assure you that the contrary is the case. I have never 
experienced anything but the deepest love and devotion 
from them. In fact, as you well remember, on the occasion 
of my seventy-fifth birthday, in June, 1920, I received most 
substantial evidence of their gratitude and devotion. I 
should appreciate it if you would give this space in your 
next issue. Thanking you for your courtesy, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
- (Signed) Leovotp Aver. 

It is a pleasure to publish Professor Auer’s letter 
and to learn ori his own authority that certain stories 
of ingratitude, which have been current for some 


time past, are quite unfounded. 


FORCING GOOD MUSIC 


A new and, no doubt, praiseworthy idea has just 
been launched by the Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh 
under the title of the “good-music-every-day-in-the- 
year” movement. The Good Music Committee of 
the Musicians’ Club has compiled a list of weekly 
features, and furnished a design for slide or screen, 
or poster or easel, by which the name of the weekly 
feature is to be kept prominently before the public 
in cafés, restaurants, or any other place where there 
The movement is also endorsed by the 
leading women’s clubs of Pittsburgh, including the 
Tuesday Musical with 800 members, and the Outlook 
Alliance with 200 members. 

So if you go to Pittsburgh during the week of 
December 6 you: may expect to hear dinned into 
your ears morning, noon and night, Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, for breakfast, lunch, afternoon tea, dinner 
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and supper, the waltz from “Faust,” which is the 
feature of that week. The next week it will be 
the Hungarian dance No. 1, Brahms, and, following 
that, “Love’s Dream” No, 3, Liszt. Edgar Stillman 
Kelly comes on April 4, and Cadman on April 11; 
Wagner in his birthday week, May 23; Weber, 
Grieg and Grainger in June, MacDowell in Novem- 
ber, and so forth. 

The fallacy of the idea lies ip the fact that every 
single piece is to be hammered around over the 
whole city for a whole, solid week. Just think 
what torture it would mean if it happened to be 
one of your special antipathies! On the other hand, 
what a splendid advertising medium it might prove! 
The club ought to be able to sell out a week to some 
of the advertisers for steen dollars! 

~ eG 
MORE PRAISE FOR McCORMACK 


How largely sympathy in Australia was with 
John McCormack and against the hoodlums whose 
interruptions at Adelaide moved the singer to give 
up the entire balance of his contemplated tour in 
the Antipodes, is shown in the following, quoted 
from an editorial in the October number of a 
leading Australian music paper, “The Triad,” pub- 
lished at Sydney: 

John McCormack’s Australian tour has had an abrupt 
ending in circumstances not very creditable to Australia. 
A campaign of petty persecution based on the famous ten- 
or’s Irish birth and American citizenship had been going 
on since his arrival here and culminated in a demonstra- 
tion at the close of a concert in Adelaide. The outburst 
was the work of a relatively very small section of the com- 
munity, but one which exercises an influence in public 
affairs quite disproportionate to its numbers and strange 
mental attributes. Of course the vast majority of Aus- 
tralians have no feeling toward John McCormack save 
those of admiration and warm regard; but they are blame- 
worthy in that they tolerate the growing influences of 
wretches who aspire to a tyranny based on sectarian hatred 
and sham patriotism. It is a very mean and vile tyranny 
which seeks to enslave the minds of those who stand on 
grounds of principle and will, in all circumstances, resist 
intrusion upon the right to think freely. And to avoid ac- 
tual brawling with the exponents of such tyranny, John 
McCormack wisely cancelled his remaining concerts in 
Australia. 

The people who have brought about this result are de- 
liberately encouraged by powerful political forces to play 
their ugly parts; in their brains seethe the dregs of a de- 
based psychology bred of the recent “war to end wars ;” 
they have come to regard themselves as privileged to in- 
trude upon the sacred privateness of the mind and soul; 
and scarcely stop short of the waylaying the more decent 
kind of citizen and forcing him to state whether or not 
he is, at that moment, thinking reverently of the throne 
and person. 

But we must take leave of McCormack—perhaps finally 
as far as Australia is concerned—and, in so doing, con- 
gratulate him on having comported himself in difficult cir- 
cumstances with the dignity proper to his acknowledged 
»lace in the world of art and of men. John McCormack 
eaves Australia as he came here—a great artist, a man 
of generous heart and firm principle, and a modest and 


courteous gentleman, 
na Ge 
THE METHODISTS 


According to the New York Herald, the World 
Conference of Methodist Bishops, which is being 
held at Atlantic City, received a telegram from 
Frank Gilmore, of the Actors’ Equity Association, 
urging the conference to amend the Book of Dis- 
cipline of the church so as to permit dancing masters 
to hold membership in Methodist congregations. 
Gilmore’s appeal was along the lines of the letter 
sent to the Bishops last week by Louis H. Chalif, 
of the Conclave of American Societies of Dancing 
Masters. 

Bishop Joseph Berry, of Philadelphia, Senior 
Bishop of the Methodist Church, is quoted as saying 
that no formal reply would be sent either Gilmore 
or Chalif. “This one, as the other, will be treated 
with silent contempt,” he is said to have commented. 
Bishop Berry is said to have further declared that 
the mere fact that Chalif and Gilmore had sent such 
communications to the conference would be accepted 
as evidence of their mental unsoundness in any 
court where an effort was being made to prove 
insanity. 

“We desire neither advice nor dictation from 
such a source,” he said. “Neither a dancer nor an 
actor can be in the Methodist Church. We regard 
dancing and theatergoing as in the same class with 
games of chance.” 

Theatergoing no doubt also includes opera going, 
and the singer who appears in opera, as well as such 
dancers as those of the Russian Ballet, Maud Allan, 
Ruth St. Denis, Isadora Duncan, etc., are all aligned 
with gamblers in this sweeping denunciation. 

But are there no Methodists among the backers of 
the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera companies, 
among the backers of our orchestras, where dancers 
have occasionally appeared? Do no opera singers 
ever appear in Methodist Church choirs? It might 
be interesting to know. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Why Was Liszt? 
In his Times review of the Moiseiwitsch recital 
last Saturday Richard Aldrich says that “he played 


two wholly unnecessary transcriptions by Liszt.” 


We were trying to think of some of the music 
we regard as unnecessary and we came to the con- 
clusion that outside of “Parsifal” everything else 
is necessary or was necessary at some time. 

The transcriptions Mr. Aldrich refers to are 
those of Wagner’s “Liebestod” and Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni,” and to our taste they represent the best 
examples of Liszt’s wonderful «skill, taste, and 
musicianship in the art of transcribing vocal and 
orchestral music for the piano. 

As for the “Don Giovanni” fantasia by Liszt, it 
is useful enough if it never served any other purpose 
than to give Moriz Rosenthal a chance for the dis- 
play of his stupendous technical brilliance. To 
hear him play the “Champagne Song” finale of the 
“Don Giovanni” is the most inflammable and excit- 
ing bit of pianism to be imagined. 

Recent reports from Europe say that Rosenthal 
has lost none of his former kindling virtuosity. 

Apropos, Mr. Aldrich does not consider “Tristan 
and Isolde” itself unnecessary, but evidently he 
regards some of the English translations of its text 
as superfluous. He quotes humorously from the 
H. and F. Corder version in English, which makes 
the German read as follows in our vernacular : 

Die kein Himmel erldst, 
Warum mir diese Holle? 
Why in hell must I bide 
Without hope of Heaven? 

We have not seen the new English translation— 
the one now in use at the Metropolitan—by Sigmund 
Spaeth and Cecil Cowdrey, but we feel certain that 
it is more sacred than profane. 

Whether opera in English is necessary or not 
remains a matter for heated controversy in some 
quarters. Many estimable persons consider the 
controversy unnecessary, in view of the fact that 
there are other matters to be settled in Ireland, 
Russia, Austro-Germany, Geneva, Washington, and 
Wall Street. 

Maybe Mr. Aldrich is right, after all, and the 
Liszt works and Liszt himself were unnecessary. 
As one regards him in the light of history, it seems 
unnecessary surely that he should have revolutionized 
and modernized piano technic after he heard what 
Paganini did with the violin; that he should have 
been responsible for the development of the tinkling 
“pianoforte” into the grand piano of today; that he 
should have been the first pianist to give recitals, 
to play publicly from memory, and to put the then 
rarely performed Bach fugues and Beethoven so- 
natas on all his programs; that he should have taken 
the lead in introducing Chopin’s music and writing 
a book about him after he died; that he should have 
compiled an authoritative and now standard volume 


on Hungarian folk music and put its best numbers ° 


into a series of piano rhapsodies that swept the 
world and have not yet lost their universal popu- 
larity; that he should have acquainted numberless 
music lovers intimately with the Beethoven sym- 
phonies, and Schubert and other classical songs by 
making superb piano arrangements of them; that 
he should have composed hundreds of pieces which 
millions of hearers have enjoyed and loved; that 
he should have written the most popular and bril- 
liant piano concerto in the repertoire ; that he broke 
away from the rigid symphony form and invented 
the symphonic poem; that he donated enough 
money from his recitals to pay for the Beethoven 
monument at Bonn after the fund for that purpose 
had been neglected by the rest of the world; that 
he gave away large fortunes in benefactions to 
needy musicians, painters, and writers; that he 
made the world of fashion of his day, including 
princes and kings, recognize a mere pianist as an 
equal in dignity, importance, and savoir faire; that 
he composed harmonies and motifs which Wagner 
copied faithfully; that he encouraged Wagner with 
friendship, advice, and money when he was neg- 
lected and persecuted; that he was the first con- 
ductor and operatic intendant to produce “Lohen- 
grin”; that he founded the modern school and style 
of pianism and taught free a class of pupils of 
whom many became world famous; that he always 
led the fight for artistic independence and tonal 
progress ; that 

But why go on? 





Enough has been cited to show 


just how unnecessary Liszt was and how necessary 


it is to attack him and to wax patronizing and 
sarcastic whenever one of his works happens to 
fall on the ear of a critic who does not like it. 
fea rit 
The Cant of the Killjoys 

it is reported that the incoming ruling Repub- 
licans of New York State intend to limit by law 
profits in baseball and all sports and amusements, 
and will appropriate as’ State taxes all purses and 
gate receipts over a fixed and reasonable amount. 
Another triumph for this high-minded column and 
its ethical purposes. 

At the same time, there is danger in legislation 
of that sort, for some queer minded lawmakers in 
Albany might classify concerts and opera as amuse- 
ments and cast a baleful and confiscatory eye upon 
certain swollen box-office receipts. 

Also all the rest of the United States is threat- 
ened, if rumor be correct, with attempted legislation 
looking toward the restoration of the old puritan 
Sabbath, making Sunday a day of absolute rest, 
with no recreation of any kind except attendance at 
the churches. The fanatical reformers are urging 
such a law upon some of the members of Congress, 
and a certain Lord’s Day Alliance has taken charge 
of the agitation for the movement. 

For the Lord’s sake, is it not time that the dry- 
souled and fish-eyed purists leave the rest of us in 
peace? 

We are answerable only to the Almighty for any 
violations of Sunday rest, and we terrible sinners 
have more than a dim suspicion that He will not 
make our punishment too frightful for going to a 
recital, symphony concert, cinema exhibition, vaude- 
ville show (euphemistically called “Sacred Concert” 
here) or baseball game. 

It is to be hoped that the musical public all over 
the country will unite to tell the meddling busy- 
bodies what we all think of them, and to protest 
with ail our might and main against such an out- 
rageous attempt to curtail further the rights and 
privileges which we thought we had won through 
enlightenment and the Declaration of Independence. 

7 --- <Q —- - 
Variavionettes 


We do not know what Paderewski said in his 
Geneva home when he heard the news about Wran- 
gel, but the New York Times of November 27 re- 
ports in a headline: ‘Top of Mount Blanc Slides 
Off.” 

eRe 

Another ray of light: Ravel, the Frenchman, 
and Puccini, the Italian, now visiting in Vienna, are 
being feted without limit by the Viennese and their 
works are ruling the concert and opera repertory 
for the time being. 


n ® 
Critics are conscientious objectors, in a way. 
ne ® 


One sensible individual, remarking upon the Lord’s 
Day Alliance’s coming attempt to give this country 
a Blue Sunday, wishes to know how the agents of 
the association “are going to see that everything 
shuts down on Sunday without violating their own 
laws against work,” 

2 ® 

Very youthful musical performers are infant 

prodigals in a certain eat, a Arthur Baer insists. 


Another commentator, D. E. S., ventures this: 
“I am glad that we are having opera in English at 
the Metropolitan, and conducting in English at the 
Philharmonic, by Henry K. Hadley.” 

ere 


“Are Wagner singers measured by the usual mu- 
sical and histrionic standards, or by tonnage and 
displacement,” M. B. H. rises to inquire. 

eRe 

“American Composer” writes us: “What takes 
longer, to build a coral reef or to get an American 
opera produced at the Metropolitan at the Chicago 
Opera,.or in fact, at any opera house in the world?” 
We admit that we are not equal to the question. We 
asked our fishman about the building of a coral reef 
and he said that it takes 4,000,000 years. But may 
be he is spoofing us. 

2 ® 

American composers of piano concertos did not 
fare so badly here last Sunday. At Aeolian Hall, 
Percy Grainger played Carpenter’s new “Concer- 
tino” and at the Hippodrome Mana-Zucca was heard 
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in her own concerto. Meanwhile the same day 
brought Godowsky’s stirring Carnegie Hall per- 
formance of Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor concerto, 
a work condemned by Nicholas Rubinstein when 
the composer first played it for him, and which, 
although it has been abused by nearly all the critics 
since that time, remains a great favorite with the 
public and is in the repertory of every pianist who 
likes red blooded strains, has temperament, and 
possesses the power to build big climaxes. 
nRe 

“The Russian Reds constantly have their ‘last 
days’ as prima donne have their ‘farewell nights.’ 
In both cases the announcements are subject to re- 
vision.”—Morning Telegraph. 

Rene 

From a recent Boston Transcript article by H. T. 
Parker; “There have been more considerate, even 
courteous, acts than that by which Mr. Stokowski, 
the conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
took a lecture in that city on the evening in which 
the Boston Orchestra was playing there. Both 
sought a similar and therefore divided public.” Is 
it not possible that the Stokowski lecture date was 
fixed before that of the B. S. O., or that Stokowski 
chose it in ignorance of the coincidence, or that he 
could not secure his hall for any other evening ? 

nerme 

The Buenos Ayres critics write to suit the climate 
of the place. Recently Genevieve Vix (formerly 
of the Chicago Opera) sang in the South American 
city as Manon, and of her Saint Sulpice scene one 
reviewer declared that she evoked “the vision of 
Satan; she was amorous with all her flesh, with all 
her nerves.” 

mnRe 

London doesn’t seem to like anything we send 
over there in a musical way. It is nothing less than 
surprising to read in the London Times about Josef 
Hofmann’s recital of October 21: “There was too 
little music of the first rank in his program, and the 
only work of that kind—Beethoven’s sonata, op. 
111—with which the program began, did not pro- 
duce a great performance. It showed a pianist with 
a wonderful pair of hands, a power of executing 
details perfectly, but as a whole it suggested no big 
conception of Beethoven’s work.” ‘The Times label- 
led its review, “A Wonderful Pair of Hands.” The 
Daily Telegraph wrote: 

“One was again conscious of the tremendous efficiency 
of this virtuoso pianist, his complete control of all his in- 
trument’s dynamic possibilities, his power to dazzle and 
almost hypnotize an audience by the sheer brilliance and 
power of his playing. And again one was conscious of 
something lacking. We had two of the greatest sonatas 
in the whole literature of music—Beethoven'’s ‘Appassion- 
ata’ and Chopin’s ‘Funeral March’ sonata—played with 
astonishing power and agility, and yet we missed that in- 
tangible something the born artist always gives us. Mr 
Hofmann’s emotionalism always appears to be machine 
made, and therefore a little disturbing to some of us who 
look for the essence of poetry in all fine music.” 

' nur 

The pellucid, Grecian beauty of Heifetz’s playing, 
got this from the London Telegraph very recently: 

“All that cold perfection of technic which we have pre- 
viously noticed in his playing again made light work of 
the most difficult pages in the ‘Devil's Trill’ sonata. It is 
a perfection which somehow stands a little aloof from the 
music, making of such an essentially emotional movement 
as the ‘Siciliano’ of Bach a rather arid thing.” 

nme 

G. Henry Hoyer, of Reading, Pa., us: 
“What is this quarrel between Farrar and Garden? 
Surely you should not decline to answer this ques- 
tion as you joke about it in your ‘Variations.’ The 
quarrel, while complicated, is about a simple matter. 
Mme. Farrar insists that she is not as great and 
famous an opera singer as Miss Garden, and Miss 
Garden declares with equal emphasis that she is 
not as great and famous an opera singer as Miss 
‘arrar. The dispute is becoming more and more 
acute and probably never will be mended 

nee 

And in foregoing connection let it be spread upon 
the minutes of music that at the Vasa Prihoda 
recital here last week, Nahan Franko, the veteran 
violinist, hurried down in front of the stage after 
the Paisiello-Paganini variations, listened to all the 
encores played by the youthful debutant, and re 


asks 


marked as he left Carnegie Hall: “One of the 
greatest fiddlers I’ve ever heard.” 
nme 
Nilly -(at the song recital)—“We are to have 


Marcantonio Cesti, 1649, Jacopo Peri, 1560, Salva 
tor Rosa, 1615, Nicola Logroscino, 1700 - 

Willy (eagerly )}—‘Hold on; is that the program 
or the wine list?” 


LEONARD LIEBLING 
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AMATEURS 

What has become of our amateurs’ ‘There was 
a time, glimpsed dimly through the memoirs and 
confessions of Casanova and Rousseau and other 
memorialists of the eighteenth century, when every 
gentleman could lend his voice to part-song, glee 
or motet, reading his part at sight, and even com- 
posing pieces upon occasion. True, this accords 
but lamely with the acknowledged illiteracy of the 
time, but perhaps in those days they could read and 
write music when they could read and write nothing 
Art was an accomplishment and might be 
tolerated. The more material things were left to 
the artisan. And it was easier for a cook than for 
a prince to become prime minister. 

But what has become of the amateur? What has 
become of the art of conversation as it was practised 
in the famous salons of those good old days? What 
has become of the chamber music in which this or 
that amateur took part? What has become of the 
serenader who played his lute or his flute ‘neath 
the bowered window of his fair lady? Is it 
materialism or professionalism that has killed them 
off? Professionalism, one must believe. Profes- 
sionalism and semi-professionalism, professionals 


else. 


and semi-professionals, who set an absurdly high 
personal standard upon their own far from pertect 


interpretations. ‘The professionals who hesitate to 
sing unless they are “in voice”; the teacher who 
looks upon playing not as a means of entertaining 
their friends, but as a test of their prowess and 
skill. We have in mind one who remarked privately 
that she “would not think of risking her reputation 
by playing when she had not had a chance to prac- 
tise for more than two weeks” (textual!) and left 
a rather slow entertainment without the pabulum 
and soothing influence ot sweet sound, 

Teachers well know that it is difficult if 
impossible to induce their pupils to look upon their 
musi¢ as a mere source of pleasure for themselves 
and their friends, and every teacher has received 
the shock on occasion of discovering that their 
pupils, often the least talented of them, are adding 
to their income by giving lessons on their own 
account, 

Few teachers hold their pupils to such simple and 
tuneful things that they will always feel able and 
willing to play for their friends, as the pupil who 
is struggling at pieces far beyond his ability can 
never do. 

Too many teachers have professionalism (or shall 
we say perfection?) as their ideal. They hold to 
a sort of idealistic “gradus ad parnassum” which 
imagines long years of patient toil in view of an 
ultimate exalted goal. Those long years rarely 
materialize, and the scale study or voice placement, 
abandoned ere any useful point is reached, must be 
regarded as a pure waste of time and money. 

This is fatal to the amateur, and our school-song 
methods are equally so. Instead of being taught 


not 


the words, the children are taught a lot of tunes: 


which they either already know or which are of such 
unfamiliar and unpopular character that they can 
possess no real utility. 

Any group of young people will naturally get 
together, after hours by the firelight, for a “sing.” 
It is instinctive! Listen to them and you will soon 
see that they all know the tunes while scarcely a 
one of them knows the words, and the singing is 
halting and lame in consequence! Ask any such 
group to furnish a player, even for mere accom- 
paniments, and how many will volunteer? How 
many can volunteer? Yet they have probably all 
had lessons. 

Amateurism in the old, eighteenth century sense, 
is dead, It was probably very insignificant even in 
_ those days. We need only common sense to tell us 
that the average executant must have been very far 
from efficient, and that even these must have been 
few and far between, their numbers as well as their 
efficiency having been magnified by the perspective 
of time. 

But time should also have made for progress in 
amateurism, as it has, enormously, in professionalism, 

Has it? In certain ways, undoubtedly, it has 
passed from the classes to the masses. It has 
spread out among the people. It has made school 
bands and amateur orchestras and choruses, glee 
clubs, and the rest, possible when they probably were 
not possible in the past. Yet, on the whole, the 
results have been disappointing and always will be 
until there comes into being a spirit of unity between 
the art ideal of the teacher and the utility ideals of 
the dancing, singing, rollicking youth of the modern 
world. The flute or lute playing serenader of the 
olden time is dead and gone. He was our worthy 
greatgrandfather. If he belonged to the courtly 
class he probably had nothing better to do than to 
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join in the tinkling chamber music trios and quartets 
of the day. However that may be, he and his class 
are certainly dezd and gone. 

In their place we have growing up around us a 
thriving, budding vouth, a youth which knows few 
ideals, which is bored to death if it has to sit through 
the playing of a “piece” or the singing of a serious 
song. And yet this very youth is expected to learn 
pieces. For what and for whom? 

The small boy who has to play his little piece for 
uncle and auntie, feels and looks like a fool, and 
embarrasses not only himself but his entire audience. 
His teacher, insisting upon this exhibition with the 
intention of proving that little Willie is being taught 
something useful, only succeeds in demonstrating 
the exact opposite. 

Our teachers, who will be responsible for our 
amateurs of the next generation, might do well to 
think it over. 


GENIUS 

There are two theories. You are all familiar with 
them. They are wholly contradictory, yet they are 
quoted alternately with convincing earnestness by 
the same people. The one theory alleges that genius 
is akin to madness; the other theory claims that 
genius is the power of taking infinite pains. The 
one avers that genius is inspiration; the other that 
the work of genius is the result of weary toil and 
the sweat of the brow. 

But the public performer knows that there is 
something else; an intangible something, the lack 
of which stands between the most perfect mechanical 
performance, the result of the most infinite pains, 
and success. The public, too, is aware of this thing, 
or the lack of it, although it does not give it a name. 
For want of a better word we call it magnetism. 
Is it a thing that can be iearned or acquired? Does 
it owe its being, as some claim, to vigorous health? 
Is it animal magnetism? No easy questions to 
answer, and yet, at a guess, they may be answered 
with a sweeping “NO.” 

It is no matter of health, for men like Chopin, in 
the last stages of ill health, possessed it, so we are 
told, to an extraordinary degree. Not “animal,” 
for big, ruddy, vigorous brutes possess it, and often 
enough not at all. Can it be learned? Some adver- 
tisements in the magazines claim that it can, but, 
however that may be, it would seem, at least, that 
some natural aptitude is necessary to the learning 
of it, and certain it is that many people have it 
without learning. 

To what general class do these human magnets 
belong? The strong? The weak? The self-asser- 
tive? The timid? Think over in your mind those 
whom you know who have it and you will probably 
realize that no generalization is possible. 

We recall being thrown together upon one occa- 
sion on shipboard with a lot of men, all of them 
strangers to each other. Before two days had 
passed one of them stood out as the natural center 
of every group. The thing interested us and we 
stood aside and watched and listened. He was a 
young man of delicate appearance, constantly under 
the necessity of taking care of himself, acknowledg- 
ing poor health. His conversation, which we care- 
fully noted, was not brilliant. He told no good 
stories, gave no indication of wide reading or par- 
ticular learning. Yet he was certainly the center 
of every group. His absence caused a feeling of 
void, of emptiness. After a week of it we had 
frankly to acknowledge to ourselves that we were 
no nearer to an understanding of the problem than 
at the beginning. Like the brightness of radium, 
it was a fact that seemed to offer no explanation. 

And yet some little things we were able to note. 
Most marked of these was the fact that the man 
was, if we may so express ourselves, “instinctive.” 
His face was quick to express approval or the con- 
trary, although he was slow to voice his opinions 
and never permitted himself a criticism. And this 
instant sentiment of approval or disapproval seemed 
to arise not from any traditional ethical code, but 
from an instinctive segregation of the good from 
the bad. It was a sort of large, vivid sensitiveness 
such as we see in unspoiled childhood, and we all 
know how we shrink from the critical glance of the 
child and beam at its welcoming smile, and we 
all know how it strikes us with a chill when a baby 
turns away with a frightened cry at our approach. 

May we assume, then, that this magnetism is a 
sort of unspoiled instinct? An atavistic return to 
primal nature when such instinct was the one sure 
means of scenting danger, of knowing enemy from 
friend ? 

Let us assume so, for the sake of argument. 
Then the magnetic artist would find his interpreta- 
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tions by an instinctive knowledge of the right, not 
by the study of the traditional interpretations. He 
would build his compositions in the same way, and 
that which would sound good to him would sound 
good to us, unless, by chance, we were strongly 
moved by an opposing instinct. 

The intellectually great artist rarely possesses 
magnetism. Just as one is more quickly and more 
forcibly impressed by feeling than by the logical 
conclusion of thought, so the composer or the artist 


’ who puts his feelings into his work is likely to win 


public approval more quickly than the artist whose 
work is “studied,” i. e., built up upon intellectual 
rather than emotional consideration. 

The cold, calculating, self-contained man of busi- 
ness is rarely magnetic. He has robbed himself of 
every vestige of emotion, because emotion in busi- 
ness is dangerous (or he imagines that it is; the 
truth is probably just the opposite, but that is 
another story). He has purged his mind of every 
trace of sympathetic instinct, of instinctive sym- 
pathy which is the very foundation of magnetism. 

Yet the artist, too, appears, often enough, un- 
sympathetic and lacking magnetism outside of his 
art. He is so wrapped up in his art that he appears 
often brutally selfish and egotistical. It is told of 
Dickens that he looked coldly upon the suffering 
and injustice which afterwards became the subject 
of his most impassioned denunciations. His cold 
exterior hid a warm sympathy that manifested itself 
in his art. 

The great artist does not wear his heart upon his 
sleeve. Sometimes the maggots crop out in eccen- 
tricities, in forgetfulness, in strange mannerisms. 
sut that is neither here nor there; it is meaningless, 
and, least of all, it is affectation. Many artists 
are shy and retiring because they are conscious of 
their peculiarities, which they cannot hide. 

The man who said that genius is the capacity of 
taking infinite pains only saw one half of genius. 
Of course the genius must take infinite pains. 
Freedom of expression would be utterly impossible 
without the possession of an all-embracing technic. 
But that has little to do with art as the paint-brush 
has to do with painting, or the tools with the work 
of the carpenter. The mere possession of paint- 
brush or tools does not make of one an artist or a 
carpenter, as many a man has learned to his dis- 
comfiture. Nor does the mere possession of a 
brilliant technic make an artist of a musician. 

Alas! That is only his tool. His greatness begins 
or leaves off with the use he makes of it. And that 
does not lie within his power to make or mend. 
Magnetism, the essential, cannot (probably) be 
taught or learned. It can be fostered and nurtured, 
just as feeling and sympathy and human under- 
standing can be nurtured and strengthened or sup- 
pressed and destroyed. 

The truth is that of the two opposing theories of 
genius both are correct. No genius is possible 
without inspiration ; no genius worth while that does 
not take infinite pains. 

a Om 
IGNORANCE IS BLISSP 


“John o’ London’s Weekly,” an English journal, 
recently amused itself and its readers by asking a 
number of leading English literary lights if and 
how they liked music. The replies were interesting 
—and illuminative. Joseph Conrad tells us he loves 
music “without knowledge, but with a great and 
profound emotion.” G. K. Chesterton’s attitude 
recalls that of Doctor Johnson. He is so ignorant 
of music he does not even mind it. Masefield, 
laconic, answers in four words—‘Yes, I love music.” 
H. G, Wells, the historian of the world, replied: 
“TI like classical and some modern music very much 
—but not to the extent of going to the opera. Music 
has to come to me and I don’t want more of it than 
an hour at a time, Subject to these limitations it 
delights and pleases and refreshes me.” Galsworthy, 
after saying, “Affected by music? I should just 
think so!” adds, in the course of his confession, 
“I know not in the least why I can’t bear Wagner 
and love the’ ‘Songs of the Hebrides,’ Gluck’s 
‘Orfeo,’ César Franck’s violin sonata or Ravel’s 
‘Pavane’; why I dislike Meyerbeer and love ‘Car- 
men,’ or why I should listen with equal rapture to 
Chopin and the Matthew ‘Passion’.” W. W. Jacobs 
has a partiality for military bands, piano-organs, 
and the bagpipes. A humorist, even when in 
earnest, this Jacobs! The most intelligent reply 
came from Walpole, the novelist: “Music, literature 
and painting are so closely allied that it is always 
wonderful to me when an artist in one of the three 
can’t appreciate the other two. I enjoy music im- 
mensely, but I would always read a good book 
before I would go to a good concert. But there 
are more good concerts than there are good books!” 
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Metropolitan Opera House Packed to the 
Doors at Nearly Every Performance 


Popular Operas of Former Years Still Hold Their Places—Mario Chamlee, Benjamino Gigli and Nina Morgana Make 
Their Debuts—Many Attractive Features 


(Continued from page 5.) 


the death scene was thoroughly convincing. Florence 
Easton was the Elena, an unthankfui role except for a 
few opportunities for vocal disply in the finale of its one 
scene, opportunities to which she was more than adequate. 
In splendid voice, her high tones rang out superbly over 
the great ensemble which ends the act, and in the duet 
with Pantalis (Flora Perini) there was some delightful 
lyric singing. Miss Easton made one of the distinct im- 
pressions of the evening. 
A New Tenor. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza presented the second new tenor in one 
week, this time Benjamino Gigli making his first appear- 
ance in North America, although he is well known in Italy 
and South America. His is a pure lyric voice of most de- 
cided beauty and unusual warmth, one of the most sympa- 
thetic organs that has come to the company in a long time. 
His vocal production is free and easy, and he does not 
force even the high tones. The one thing he seems to lack 
was what Americans briefly term “pep,” but it may have 
been that his lackadaisical role accounted for this. One 
waits with interest to see him in some of the roles of the 
standard repertory. His aria in the study scene was finely 
sung and won him a long round of applause. Kathleen 
Howard was the Marta, Angelo Bada (fine enunciation he 
has) the Wagner, and Paltrinieri sang the small role of 
Nereo. 

Robert Moranzoni is a conductor who grows in artistic 
stature with each season. He did his level best to make 
the music of Boito seem vital and succeeded better than 
might be expected; there was a real thrill in the great 
climax of the prologue. He was rightly called upon to 
share in the applause. The orchestra played splendidly 
throughout. 

Scenery THE FEATURE. 

The scenery, designed and painted by the Russian artist, 
Boris Anisfeld, must be credited with a large share of the 
success of the production. His “Queen Fiamette” two sea- 
sons ago attracted much attention—it was, in fact, the only 
creditable thing about that sad opera; his “Blue Bird” last 
season confirmed the impression of his most unusual talent, 
although not uniformly successful; but his “Mefistofele” 
is a masterpiece of impressionistic scenic art. From the 
mysterious suggestion of the cloudy space between heaven 
and hell, from which, in the prologue, Mefistofele launches 
his mocking defiance of God, through to the exquisitely 
pure beauty of the Grecian fields, it is one series of gorge- 
ous pictures; in fact, the one defect is, that the very gor- 
geousness of the series tires the eye before the long evening 
is over. Such effective and beautiful pictures as, for 
instance, the two in the first act—Faust’s study and a 
square in Frankfurt—the writer has never seen excelled 
or equaled in an experience which embraces a knowledge 
of the best in Europe. It may have been indifferent light- 
ing which made the Brocken scene less shuddersome than 
its creator surely intended it to be, although there was 
nothing finer in the whole evening than the final picture in 
this scene, with its mysterious torches and leaping throng 
half concealed in a filmy curtain of steam. These dances 
in the Brocken scene and the others throughout the opera 
were devised by Rosina Galli, to whom praise is distinctly 
due. Owing to thé length of the choruses on the Brocken, 
it is extremely hard to keep up the interest in the stage 
movement, and Miss Galli deserves all credit for having 
accomplished so much. 

Credit, too, must go to Samuel Thewman, the new stage 
director, for an exceedingly workmanlike and effective 
handling of the mise en scene throughout. It is no mean 
task to direct a work of the magnitude of “Mefistofele,” 
and his handling of the crowds and the individual action 
was thoroughly satisfactory. It was his first real test here 
and he met it fully. 

All in all, “Mefistofele” was kept up to a very high stan- 
dard, one that the Metropolitan will have to work hard to 
maintain all the season. The predilection of Boito’s muse 
for the weak three-quarter beat, which must make up more 
than a good half of the score, deducts from the vitality of 
the music, but nothing has been neglected otherwise to 
make the work one of the notable performances of the 
season. 
Sunpay Nicut Concert, Novemser 21. 

The Metropolitan management began its Sunday con- 
certs most brilliantly when, on November 21, a program 
was given which it would be very hard to excel. The opera 
house, of course, was jammed to the doors, and from be- 
ginning to end enthusiasm reigned supreme. The soloists 
were Mabel Garrison, soprano; Jeanne Gordon, contralto; 
Rosa Ponselle, soprano; Marie Sundelius, soprano; Marie 
Tiffany, soprano; Rafaelo Diaz, tenor; Orville Harrold, 
tenor; Morgan Kingston, tenor; Giuseppe De Luca, bari- 
tone; Jose Mardones, bass. 

The orchestra, under the very capable direction of Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, opened the program with Verdi’s overture, 
“La Battaglia di Legnano,” which, according to the pro- 
gram, was given for the first time in America on this oc- 
casion; it is full of stirring passages and worthy of future 
renditions. : 

Mme. Sundelius then offered the “Un bel di vedremo” aria 
from “Madame Butterfly,” displaying beautiful tones, as 
she did also later in the duet from the same opera (Act II), 
when she was heard with Miss Gordon, also the possessor 
of a fine voice. Miss Gordon also scored with the 
invocation, “Re dell’ abisso,” from “The Masked Ball.” 

The ever popular Mardones was warmly received after 
his fine rendition of an aria from “Ernani,” and Mabel Gar- 
rison was brought back for many bows after her splendid 
interpretation of the “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto.” 
“The Masked Ball” was again used, this time to bring out 
the good qualities of the much thought of De Luca. Rosa 
Ponselle, with her hair bobbed (she caused much amuse- 
ment), contributed an aria from Verdi’s “I Vespri Sicili- 
ani” which was beautifully done. 

The orchestra then added two more numbers—prelude to 
Act III of “Manon” and the overture to Verdi’s “I Vespri 
Siciliani.” Ponselle, Gordon and Kingston contributed the 


“T] Trovatore” trio (Act IV)—indeed worth hearing. Sun- 


delius, Marie Tiffany, Harrold and De Luca together gave 
the “Bohéme” quartet, and Garrison, Gordon, Diaz and 
De Luca added the “Rigoletto” quartet. The prelude and 
trio from “I Lombardi alla prima Crociata” (Verdi) 
showed the fine ensemble work of Ponselle, Harrold and 
Mardones; Gino Nastrucci played the violin solo. 

; All in all, it was a remarkable concert, indeed notable 
in many ways. It was a credit to the management, con- 
ductor, orchestra and: soloists. 


“Tosca,” NovemMBEr 22. 


Farrar, of course, was the chief attraction in “Tosca,” 
November 22, and a fine impersonation she gave this popu- 
lar role. She is indeed an actress and handled the intrica- 
cies of her part most cleverly. Scotti was the same Scarpia 
of other years, and little new can be said of his splendid 
singing and acting. Chamlee, the new tenor, who made his 
debut on this occasion, aroused much enthusiasm as Mario, 
and he deserved it. Ananian as Angelotti, Malatesta as 
the Sacristan, Bada as Spoletta, D’Angelo as Sciarrone, as 
well as Cecil Arden and Reschiglian, all did nobly. 

_Following his first aria (first act), Mario Chamlee was 
given a storm of applause. He exhibited some beautiful 
singing, his voice being of pure quality, wide in range, and 
indeed excellently handled; too, he is an actor of no mean 
ability, and that the audience approved of his work cannot 
be questioned. He is a manly singer who can doubtless 
be counted upon to fill many roles in the company’s reper- 
tory. 

Moranzoni again exhibited his skill at the conductor's 
desk. 

“Apa,” NovEMBER 23. 

“Aida” was given again by the Metropolitan Opera 
forces on Tuesday night, November 23, this time, however, 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music and with Jeanne Gor- 
don in the role of Amneris. The week before it was Mar- 
garet Matzenauer who gave so fine an interpretation of 
the part. Other than this the cast remained the same 
with Emmy Destinn superb in the title role; Martinelli, 
also fine as Radames; the new baritone, Giuseppe Danise, 
as Amonasro; William Gustafson as the King, and Martino 
as Ramfis. Moranzoni again conducted splendidly. 

Miss Gordon took care of the role of the Princess in 
splendid fashion and the audience liked her. Danise sub- 
stantiated the fine impression which followed his debut, 
and he, too, was warmly applauded. The rest of the cast, 
needless to add, were welcomed back with much applause, 
Mme. Destinn and Martinelli being particularly honored. 

“SAMSON ET Da.iLa,” NoveMBER 24. 


On Wednesday evening, November 24, “Samson et 
Dalila” was presented for the first time this season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House with Enrico Caruso as the 
strong man of the Bible and Margaret Matzenauer as the 
temptress. Both have been heard in these roles previously 
so nothing new can be said of their delineations, except 
that they were in vocal condition and aroused the hearty 
approval of the capacity house. Despite the fact that 
Caruso seemed to be laboring under the stress of a slight 
cold, he sang his lines beautifully. Mme. Matzenauer 
looked very handsome, and her fine, rich voice was heard 
to marked advantage, especially in that ever popular aria 
for contraltos—“Ma Coeur a ton Voix”—which was su- 
perbly rendered. De Luca as the High Priest was splendid, 
both vocally and histrionically, while Paolo Ananian han- 
dled the role of Abimelech very acceptably. Rothier was 
the old Hebrew. Wolff conducted. 

“CarMEN,” November 25 (MATINEE). 

On Thanksgiving afternoon, Geraldine Farrar was heard 
for the first time this season in her favorite role of the 
Cigarette Girl in Bizet’s “Carmen.” It is needless to add 
that there was a capacity house whose manifestations of 
delight or approval were apparent during the afternoon. 

There was nothing new about Miss Farrar’s impersona- 
tion of the part, except, perhaps, that she was resplendent 
in new costumes of rather a daring design. She sang very 
well and acted with her usual intensity. Clarence White 
hill as Escamillo was splendid, his rendition of the “Torea- 
dor Song” winning warm applause. Martinelli as Don Jose 
was vocally superb. His appearance was good and he came 
in for his share of the honors. Sweet voiced Marie Sun- 
delius was the Micaela and Marie Tiffany a satisfactory 
Frasquita. Albert Wolff conducted. 

“BonemMe,” NoveMBER 26. 


Mme. Alda reappeared as Mimi and gave her usual ex- 
quisite portrayal, full of charm and pathos, and sung with 
beautiful tone quality and all the sophistications of her 
experienced vocal art. Orville Harrold, as Rodolfo, added 
another excellent performance to his now long list of suc- 
cesses at the Metropolitan. His voice had ring and 
euphony, and his acting was spirited and convincing. 
Margaret Romaine, the Musetta, added much to the pleas- 
ure of the evening by her piquant and peppery impersona- 
tion. She delivered the waltz song with invigorating ardor. 
Messrs. Scotti, Picco and Martino were especially effective 
in their comedy scenes. 

“La Forza pet Destino,” NoveMBER 27 (MATINEE). 

The season’s first performance of “La Forza del Des- 
tino,” with Rosa Ponselle and Caruso in the leading 
roles, brought forth a record breaking audience. Seat 
holders who arrived just as the overture started were un- 
able to penetrate the mass of standees which blockaded 
the doors, so that much confusion resulted. But any ma- 
terial discomfort must have been more than assuaged by 
the splendid singing that marked the performance. Both 
Ponselle as Leonora and Caruso as Alvaro were in glori- 
ous voice, and their excellent work was ably seconded by 
the other principals, who were Louis d’Angelo as the 
Marquis of Calatrava, Giuseppe Danise as Don Carlos, 
Raymonde Delaunois as Preziosilla, Giovanni Martino as 
the Abbot, Thomas Chalmers as Fatner Melitone, Marie 
Mattfeld as Curra, Paolo Ananian as the Alcade, Giordano 
Paltrinieri as Trabuco, and Vincenzo Reschiglian as a sur- 

(Continued on page 58.) 


I SEE THAT— 


Fourteen operas were sung at the Metropolitan during the 
first two weeks of the season. 

Kerekjarto will give his third New York concert in Car- 
negie Hall, December 6. 

Patti’s castle in Wales, Craig-y-Nos, is offered for sale 
at £30, 

W. Perceval Monger is being sued again, this time by 
Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein. 

Selma Kurtz will make her American debut at a Sunday 
evening concert at the Hippodrome. 

Rosalie Miller is singing tonight in “The Redemption” 
with the Paterson Choral Society. 

Frances de Villa Ball teaches in New York, Brooklyn 
and Washington. 

The Aborn Opera School of New York gave “The Tales 
of Hoffman” on two successive days. 

Elliott Schenck has postponed his lecture recitals on “Par- 
sifal” to January 4 and 11. 

Herma Menth, the pianist, has been giving a number of 
recitals in Vienna. 

Fokine and Fokina have changed their engagement at the 
Metropolitan to December 13. 

Mrs. Joseph Zoellner, wife and mother of the famous 
quartet, is recovering from an operation. 

John McCormack has abandoned his concert appearances 
in London and the English provincial cities. 

Christine Langenhan has been engaged for the Newark 
Festival. 
The Hungarian violinist, Kerekjarto, has been engaged for 
three appearances with the New York Symphony. 
Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist and conductor for the Fokines, 
will return to New York next week. 

Adele Parkhurst, a Klamroth pupil, won success in a 
Duluth concert. 

Lynnwood Farnam will continue his Thursday evening 
organ recitals at the Church of the Holy Communion. 

The Hein and Fraemcke institutions combined in a suc- 
cessful concert on November 23. 

Hipolito Lazaro will be heard at the Springfield, Mass. 
Auditorium, December 7. 

Irene Williams, of the “Erminie” company, is a product 
of the Adelaide Gescheidt studios, 

Reinald Werrenrath defends Daniel 
new song cycle. 

John Hand, the tenor, opened his season’s tour with a 
delightful concert at Hazelton, Pa. 


Gregory Mason's 


Per Nielsen presented Mario Laurenti in recital at the 
Westminster College of Music. 

After twenty-one years of service with Lyon & Healy, J 
C. Freeman has joined the Wurlitzer forces. 

The Musical Art Society of New York has discontinued its 
concerts for the present. 

Arthur Shattuck, after an absence of two years abroad, 
returned last week on the Aquitania. 

George Beach calls the smaller works of Chopin “sloppy 

sentimentality.” 

National American Music Festival has 

ferred from Lockport to Buffalo 


The been trans 

Next May the London String Quartet will introduce Kreis 
ler’s new quartet to London audiences. 

given on page 29 for those in 

Edison $500 prize 

New York recital at 


Topics for research are 
terested in the Thomas A. 

May Mukle will give her annual 
Aeolian Hall on December 14. 

Eric Delamarter has written a half dozen successful Christ- 
mas carols. 

Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “That Night” is being widely 
used. 

The Kansas State Music Teachers’ Association will hold 
its convention in Lindsborg, Kan., March 2-5 

Telmanyi, the Hungarian violinist, will come to America 
next year. 

Berta Reviere is booked for a ten weeks’ tour 

Boito’s “Mefistofele,” not heard here since 1907, was re- 
vived at the Metropolitan last Friday evening. 

Elias Breeskin appeared at forty concerts while in Aus 
tralia. 

Levitzki’s postponed Thanksgiving Day recital takes place 
at Carnegie Hall, December 15. 

Dorothy Jardon sang at the Equity Bal! held at the Hotel 
Astor recently. 

Emma Roberts and Cecil Fanning have been engaged for 
the forthcoming Buffalo Festival. 

Amsterdam devoted the months of October and November 
to a celebration of Beethoven's 150th anniversary 

The Seattle Symphony Orchestra is giving nineteen con- 
certs this season. 

The Pottstown News referred to Reinald Werrenrath’s ap 
pearance in that city as “The Greatest Concert.” 

The South gave Josef Lhevinne an enthusiastic reception. 

Arrigo Serato begins a second tour of America on Decem 
ber 12, 

Lillian T. Johnston is a busy vocal teacher, 

Christine Langenhan is an admirer of the negro folk songs 
of America. 


‘Five concerts in five different halls were given recently m 


London. 
Herman Scherchen heads the new Leipsic orchestra to be 
known as the Grotrian-Steinweg Orchestra. 


Cyrena Van Gordon flew from Detroit to Chicago 

London has a new concert room called Kingsway Hall. 

William Simmons, the baritone, has a fine record as a con- 
cert artist. 3. 
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His Press_Comments Speak for Themselves 


Brief excerpts from the criticisms of his last New 
York recital 


“In a difficult program, which included Men- 
delssohn's E minor prelude and fugue, opus 35, 
No. 1; Beethoven's A flat Sonata, opus 26, and 
Chopin’s G minor Ballade, he played with tech- 
nical skill, good musical feeling, dignity and taste.” 

Herald, Nov. 2, 1920. 

“Mr. Meldrum was enthusiastically received. He 
is a musician of rare gifts, taste and accomplish- 
ment. His technique is unimpeachable.”—Amer- 
ican. 

“John Meldrum, pianist, was again heard in re- 
cital, This young man’s accomplishments are 
astonishing. He has true musical nature and his 
interpretation of the Beethoven A flat Sonata, op. 
26; Mendelssohn’s prelude and fugue and other 
numbers were based on sound technical founda- 
tion.”-—World. 

“Tohn Meldrum, who before now has challenged 
critical New York opinion, returned to Aeolian 
Hall last evening in a recital such as would have 
tested many an artist’s power, and which again 
proved this young man’s gift of inner vision for 
unveiling the heart of music he plays. His effects 
in piano tone explored a new created world in 
some Chopin pieces.”—Times. 

“His manipulation of the keyboard indicates a 
perfect understanding of both composition and 
the composer's intent, and he plays with much 
assurance and sympathetic vision.”—Telegraph. 

“He makes his appeal as a musician and not as 
a prodigy. There are certain delicate shades of 
tone in his playing that are unique. His hearers 
feel that he has a sense of hearing more acute 
as regards tone than many more famous pianists. 
His program contained music of Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin and Liszt, four composers of very indi- 
vidual styles, and played all well.”—Telegram. 

“John Meldrum proved again his gifts and ac- 
complishments in a program that included im- 
portant works by Mendelssohn, Beethoven and 
Chopin.”—Globe. 

“Mr, Meldrum made a sincerely good impres- 
sion here last year—and his performance of last 
night emphasized it. He plays genuinely well. 
Though he is blind, there has been no claim in his 
behalf on that account. He so courageously com- 
bats this handicap, and so wholly conquers it, 
that the public's respect must be greater and his 
artistic value honestly enhanced!—Sun. 

“John Meldrum is always sure to interest his 
audience by reason of his real absorption in the 
music he plays.”—Post. 

“He has a sure technique and an excellent sense 
of rhythm.”—Mail. 

“He offered a program that commanded 
respect, which he interpreted in the way of a 
serious musician, Neither Mr. Meldrum nor his 
managers protrudes the fact that Mr. Meldrum is 
blind. He stands on his ability as a player and 
he maintains his place.”—-Evening World. 
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Athens, Ga., November 12, 1920.—The Lucy Cobb 
Institute is fortunate in having as its president a woman 
with a broad vision. Mildred Rutherford believes that a 
girl’s education is incomplete without some music, and she 
also believes that, in addition to being well taught, she 
should hear famous artists. She therefore constantly is 
bringing musicians to Lucy Cobb Institute and pays the 
deficit from her own purse. The most recent artists to 
appear there were Lenora Sparkes, soprano, with her ac- 
companist, Louise Linder, both of whom presented a most 
enjoyable program, after which they were entertained by 
Miss Rutherford at a dinner. Roderick White, violinist, 
gave a splendid recital, assisted by Mrs. James Haygood, 
accompanist. They, also, were guests at a dinner given by 
Miss Rutherford to her faculty and students. Frederick 
Warde, the well known actor, delivered a lecture at the 
Lucy Cobb Institute or “The Men and Women I Have 
Known,” and it was deeply appreciated. Alice Jones, a 
member of the faculty at the school, sang a group of 
songs before the U. D. C. on November 8. She was ably 
accompanied by Harriet May Crenshaw, a piano teacher 
of Lucy Cobb. 

Athens, Ohio, November 15, 1920.—Every available 
seat was taken and standing room sold, and still a re- 
quest for more seats for the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra concert, November 11, in the college auditorium, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Music Club. The program 
began with “The Star Spangled Banner,” in recognition 
of Armistice Day. The first programmed number was a 
delightful rendition of Hadley’s overture, “In Bohemia.” 
The symphony played was the .Dvor4k “New World,” 
which Ysaye gave a masterly interpretation. He bowed 
repeatedly in acknowledgment of the storm of applause, 
finally signalling his men to rise and accept their share of 
the honors. One of the most interesting numbers was 
Ysaye’s own tone poem, “Exile,” for strings. As might 
be expected, the string choir of the Cincinnati Orchestra 
is superb, and in this number reflected great credit to 
themselves and to Ysaye. The remainder of the program 
consisted of the “Sylvia” suite, Delibes, and the “Tann- 
hauser” overture, the latter given a most vivid reading. 

Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y., November 9, 1920.—The first concert 
of the 1920-1921 season was an invitation recital in which 
Percy Grainger appeared with the Duo-Art piano, Grain- 
ger opened the program with a brilliant performance of 
a Liszt rhapsodie, played a few of his own shorter pieces, 
and alternated with the Duo-Art in a Morris dance tune. 
An original feature of the program was Grainger’s record 
of the Tschaikowsky concerto in B flat minor, the artist 
playing the orchestral part on a second piano. The concert 
served as a successful demonstration of the powers of the 
Duo-Art to reproduce an artistic interpretation with 
fidelity. 

Schumann-Heink drew a capacity house in Elmwood 
Music Hall Tuesday evening, October 18. Her program 
was a light one, but her great interpretative powers did not 
fail to hold the interest of the audience. A young singer 
assisting, Sergeant Morgan, baritone, made a good impres- 
sion. Catherine Hoffman accompanied the singers. 

Courboin, the Belgian organist, gave his second Buffalo 
recital Monday evening, October 18, in Elmwood Music 
Hall. The recital was under the auspices of Buffalo 
Chapter, American Guild of Organists. Courboin’s match- 
less art was again in evidence in his performance of an 
attractive and comprehensive program. 

The Mai Davis Smith series of six subscription concerts 
opened Tuesday evening, October 19, with a joint recital 
by Frances Alda, soprano, and Charles Hackett, tenor. 
Mme. Alda won new laurels by her mature art and the 
beauty of her voice, which has taken on added warmth. 
Mr. Hackett, new to Buffalo, revealed a well nigh perfect 
art of song in a splendid program. Both artists received 
hearty applause and were called upon to grant several en- 
cores. Seneca Pierce was the artistic accompanist. 
Another of the October recitals was that of Tom Burke, 
Irish tenor. There were some features of Mr. Burke's 
work which commanded admiration, but much of his pro- 
gram was ineffective. He was assisted by Miss Scholder, 
a capable young cellist, and by an accompanist whose work 
detracted from the best effects possible to the soloists. 

An interesting song recital was given by Mabel Strock, 
Buffalo soprano, in Twentieth Century Hall, Tuesday even- 
ing, October 26. Miss Strock gave pleasure by her intelli- 
gent interpretations of songs in Italian, French and Eng- 
lish. William J. Gomph furnished excellent accompani- 
ments. 

Kubelik returned to Buffalo October 28, after an absence 
of several years. He played his own concerto in C major, 
two Saint-Saéns pieces, and the allegro maestoso from a 
Paganini concerto. His exceptional technic was again to 
the fore, but his playing lacked warmth. Pierre Augeras, 
Kubelik’s fine accompanist, played the Chopin ballade in 
F major with beautiful color and artistic finish, and added 
“Humoresque,” a modern composition by Paul Silva He- 
rard, in response to the spontaneous applause. 

Frederick Schlieder, of New York City, gave a talk on 
improvisation before Buffalo Chapter, Guild of Organists, 
Monday evening, November 1. Mr. Schlieder held the 
close attention of his audience and his practical illustra- 
tions at the piano were at once entertaining and inspiring. 

The Ellis series opened with a glorious concert by Frieda 
Hempel, soprano, assisted by Mario Laurenti, baritone, and 
Coenraad V. Bos, accompanist. Mme. Hempel’s beautifully 
pure, resonant voice was heard in a contrasted program of 
florid compositions and more exacting lyrics. Her per- 
formance was flawless and well deserved the loud acclaim 
it received. Bos’ accompaniments were well nigh perfect. 
Mr. Laurenti scored a distinct success by his vocal art and 
excellent style. He was accompanied by N. Val Peavey. 
The Ellis concerts are under the local management of 
Bessie Bellanca, Louise Michel and Genevieve Kraft. 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Garden 


Columbus, Ohio, November 14, 1920.—Mar 
charmed a huge audience at Memorial Hall on November 


8, when she appeared in the Quality Concert Series under 
Kate M. Lacey’s management. Opening the program with 
the air from “Tosca,” which was sung with intense dra- 
matic fervor, the artist found instant favor with her audi- 
ence, and after many recalls gave as an encore the “Haba- 
nera” from “Carmen.” In a second group were contained 
Puccini's “Donde Lieta” and “Triste Ritorno,” in which 
the brilliant climax was rendered in thrilling fashion. 
Reynaldo Hahn’s “The Swing” and “My Ship and I” dis- 
played the sweetness of Miss Garden’s voice and the per- 
fect clarity of her diction. The number which won the 
most applause was the “Lullaby” from “Jocelyn,” with 
Gutia Casini, cellist, the assisting artist, playing the ob- 
ligato. Smoothness and richness of tone and _ setting 
were characteristic of both performers. To this group 
Miss Garden added as an encore “My Little Grey Home in 
the West.” The final number was the air from Boito’s 
“Mefistofele,” in which the prima donna showed splendid 
control and the usual excellence of dramatic emphasis. 
Mr. Casini’s numbers did much to establish him in the 
hearts of the Columbus public. His skillful fingering, 
smooth and flowing tone, and assurance of manner mark 
him as a master cellist. A Chopin nocturne, played with 
fine tone color; variations on a Rococo theme by Tschai- 
kowsky, displaying finished technic, and Fauré’s “Elegie,” 
played with profound and solemn interpretation, were the 
most enthusiastically received of his numbers. Isaac Van 
Grove, at the piano for both artists, played artistic ac- 
companiments, 

On November 11, Armistice Day, the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting, gave a concert 
under the auspices of the Women’s Music Club. The pro- 
gram was opened by the singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” the audience of 4,000 joining with the orchestra 
and a soldier and a sailor waving American flags in accom- 
paniment to the music at each end of the platform. The 
feature of the program was the Mendelssohn symphony in 
A minor, known. as the “Scotch” symphony. As was in- 
tended by the composer, the four movements were played 
continuously without the customary waits. In spite of the 
length of the work the interest was never lacking, as 
Gabrilowitsch injected a superior interpretation and at- 
mosphere into the playing of the number. The national 
color was maintained throughout and was especially no- 
ticeable in the vivace where the pipe and bags are imi- 
tated. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s players were highly successful 
in attaining the exact shade of interpretation and played 
with skill and beauty. The finale was majestically ren- 
dered after the manner of a triumph. 

Strauss’ “Don Juan,” played with a dashing accent and 
in an impetuous and spirited style, was intensely and viv- 
idly rendered, demonstrating the full power of the orches- 
tra and winning much praise. With striking quality of 
tone and emotional coloring the musicians played “The 
Ride of the Valkyries,” from Wagner's “Valkyries.” The 
opening number of the program, the overture to “Egmont,” 
by Beethoven, was played with much precision and techni- 
cal excellence. In the finale the shrieking of the flutes 
was noticeably dramatic. Some of the movements of this 
work illustrated the restraint and melodic sweetness of the 
various orchestral choirs. 

Djina Ostrowska, harpist, appeared as soloist with the 
orchestra, playing the concert piece for harp and orchestra 
by Pierne. She played with a brilliant touch. 

Connersville, Ind., November 9, 1920.—Margery Max- 
well, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, and Agnes 
Blafka, pianist and accompanist, gave a recital at the Cen- 
tral Christian Church on October 8. This was the first 
number of The People’s Music and Lecture Course. Miss 
Maxwell sang two groups of modern French and Italian 
songs and a group of American songs. Miss Blafka played 
the B flat minor cherzo by Chopin and the Liszt fifteenth 
rhapsody. 

L. Maurice Lucas, baritone, and Hazel Murphy, pianist 
of Indianapolis, gave a joint recital at Columbus, Ind., 
October 28. The recital was an artistic success. Mr. 
Lucas presented “To An Evening Star,” Wagner, and 
three groups of modern songs. Miss Murphy was heard 
in two groups of MacDowell and a group of Liszt numbers. 

Bertha Schellschmidt, violinist, of Indianapolis, has re- 
sumed her teaching at the Elmhurst School for Girls lo- 
cated in this city. 

A number of local music lovers attended the Geraldine 
Farrar recital in Indianapolis on October 17. 

E. Dwight Johnston, a prominent business man here and 
a former teacher of piano and voice in the College of 
Music, Cincinnati, gave a Sunday afternoon piano recital 
recently to a number of his friends. Mr. Johnston had 
not been heard in public for thirty years, and he played 
excellently from memory groups of numbers by Saint- 
Saéns, Raff, Henselt and Chopin. 


Dayton, Ohio, November 14, 1920.—The Civic Music 
League opened the concert season in Memorial Hall, Octo- 
ber 19, with a recital by Efrem Zimbalist, who chose for 
his program the Mozart A major concerto, the Bach cha- 
conne and some smaller numbers. The Mozart concerto 
was especially lovely as played by this artist. Emanuel 
Balaban’s piano accompaniments were delightful. 

Amelita Galli-Curci appeared in Memorial Hall on Oc- 
tober 29, under the direction of A. F. Thiele. She was 
warmly welcomed, though her audience was small. Manuel 
Berenguer, flutist, and Homer Samuels, pianist, were the 
assisting artists. 

Maurice Dambois, cellist and pianist, gave a recital in 
Victory Theater November 4 in conjunction with the Duo- 
Art reproducing piano. Mr. Dambois evoked great en- 
thusiasm not alone because of his versatility but by reason 
of his unusual artistry. His cello playing was exceptionally 
fine. 

The symphony season in Dayton opened auspiciously in 
Victory Theater November 10 with a concert by the Detroit 
Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch being conductor and soloist. 
The symphony given was the Mendelssohn “Scotch.” The 
concert throughout was one of rare enjoyment, the work 
of the orchestra being exceptionally clean cut and almost 
perfect in detail. Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave a charming ren- 
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dition of the lovely Schumann concerto. Victor Kolar 
directed the orchestra during this number. 

Because of illness Emilio De Gogorza was unable to ap- 
pear at the second Civic League concert on November 11. 
Ottilie Schillig, soprano, and Nyredghazi, pianist, were 
secured to give a joint recital. The latter’s playing proved 
to be the sensation of the season and furnished an unex- 
pected thrill to those fortunate enough to hear this talented 
pianist. Miss Schillig was well received. Her accompani- 
ments were played by Herman Ostheimer. 

For the pleasure of some sixty guests Mrs. H. E. Talbott 
gave a musicale at her home, Runnymede, on Qctober 25. 
Andre Ribeaupierre, violinist, presented a delightful pro- 
gram, assisted by Fern Sherman, accompanist and piano 
soloist. 


Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 


Erie, Pa., November 7, 1920.—For the first time the 
University Club opened its season with music, and a con- 
cert by the Grand Opera and Concert Quartet was given 
on November 1 under the auspices of its lecture course 
committee. A program of songs and opera excerpts was 
presented by Pauline Bonelli, soprano; Cora Cook, con- 
tralto; Raymond Simonds, tenor, and Riccardo Bonelli, 
baritone. Eleanore Shaw was accompanist. Mme. Onelli, 
soprano; Philip Sevasta, harpist, and Lee Cromian, pian- 
ist, of the National Society for Broader Education, ap- 
peared under local benefit auspices here November 5 and 6. 

Erie, Pa.—(Additional news on page 10.) 


Fitchburg, Mass., November 15, 1920,—Preliminary 
announcements were recently made for the next Fitchburg 
Music Festival, which will be held in City Hall during the 
week of April 18-23. The principal choral works to be 
presented are Coleridge-Taylor’s “The Departure of Hia- 
watha,” César Franck’s setting of the 150th Psalm, and 
Berlioz’s “The Damnation of Faust.” The first rehearsal 
was held on Thursday evening, November 11, with an 
especially gratifying attendance, the members of the 
Fitchburg Choral Society already having taken up the 
season’s work with a display of interest and enthusiasm 
which augurs well for the success of the festival concerts 
at the end of the season. Nelson P. Coffin continues as 
conductor and President Herbert I. Wallace outlined plans 
for the season at the opening rehearsal. Among the solo- 
ists already announced for the festival concerts are Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. <A _ special 
committee, with George S. Webster as chairman, has been 
appointed to recruit the male sections to full strength and 
an even larger and better balanced chorus than in past 
seasons is anticipated. 

Clough- Leighter’s Thanksgiving cantata, “Give Thanks 
Unto God,” was given an especially fine rendition at Christ 
Episcopal Church on Sunday evening, November 14. under 
the direction of Herbert C. Peabody, organist and chorister. 
The full vested choir participated with the following assist- 
ing soloists: Mrs. Richard B. Lyon, soprano; Mrs. Joseph 
Marshall, contralto; Henry J. Clancy, tenor, and Herman 
S. Cushing, bass. 

The monthly Sunday evening vesper services at the Leo- 
minster Unitarian Church were resumed for the season on 
October 24 with these artists: Elinor Bergstrom, soprano; 
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Mrs. Fred A. Young, contralto; Henry J. Clancy, tenor; 
Clifton H. Wood, baritone; ‘William "A. Gaylord, of 
he tered, organist, and Marion Moorehouse, of Boston, 
cellist 

Two of Boston’s male quartets have recently been heard 
with much pleasure in this city, the Schubert Quartet giv- 
ing a concert at the First Methodist Church on October 
21, while the Pilgrim Quartet provided the special music 
in connection with the Armistice Day exercises of Fitch- 
burg Post, American Legion, on November 11. 

The initial musical program of the season for the 
Fitchburg Women’s Club was given on October 13 by Hazel 
Bremner Lord, soprano; John Donahue, violinist, and 
Agnes Elistrom and Alice R. Pepin, pianists, At the meet- 
ing on November 3, there were piano duets by Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Bennett and Mrs. Merton A. Cutler and vocal solos 
by Mrs. Leroy Tucker. Louise R, Frost is chairman of 
the club music committee for the ensuing year. 

Clifton H. Wood, Leominster baritone, was heard in a 
successful and well attended song recital at Steinert Hall, 
Boston, on the evening of November 9. 

The ladies of Fitchburg Chapter, Daughters of the 
Revolution, gave a delightfully novel and interesting pro- 
gram in the reception rooms at the Fitchburg Home for 
Old Ladies on October 21. This was a Jenny Lind musi- 
cale, under the direction of Mrs. William D. Johnson. 
Mrs. C. Waldo Haven read an interesting paper upon the 
life of Jenny Lind and the favorite songs of this famous 
artist were reproduced, many upon the Victrola from rec- 
ords by well known singers of the present day. There 
were also several songs by Mabel Eason, saprano, of this 
city. 

Fort Smith, Ark., November 2, 1920.—The last semi- 
monthly meeting of the Musical care at the Carnegie 
Library, Saturday afternoon, October 23, was lead by 
Dora Hoffman, who prepared an interesting program 
which included numbers by Babb McGraw, Mrs. Sternberg, 
Mrs. Schaffer, Miss Ed. Louise Ballman and Mrs. Leming. 
The Coterie members and their friends were entertained 
Saturday afternoon, October 30, at a tea at the home of 
Mrs. Irvin Sternberg. The hostess was assisted in receiv- 
ing and in serving by Mrs. W. J. Murphy, Mrs. J. A. 
Gilkerson, Dora Hoffman, Elizabeth Price Coffey, Mrs. 
Leon Levinson, Mrs. Erben Madden and Mrs. Eugene 
Stevenson. This was the first of a series of social affairs 
to be 7 this year by the Coterie. 

The Great Lakes String Quartet presented a well-bal- 
anced and highly artistic program at the First Christian 
Church on Tuesday evening, October 26. This is the quar- 
tet which accompanied President Wilson’s ship en route 
to Paris, and after hearing Tuesday evening’s performance 
we can see why he chose them. The selections on the pro- 
gram were varied in character and style. 

Allen McQuhae, Irish tenor, appeared at the High School 
Auditorium on Wednesday evening, October 27, under the 
auspices of the Knights of Columbus. The larger part of 
the program consisted of Irish songs, to which his rich 
tenor voice is peculiarly suited and in which he pours out 
his Irish soul in pure melody without a suggestion of false 
tone. In recognition of the enthusiastic appreciation of 
his audience the artist responded very graciously to encores. 
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‘The first annual secular concert of the choir of the 
First Evangelical Lutheran Church was held at the Luther- 
an School on Thursday evening, October 28. The program, 
under the direction of Kenneth Metcalf, consisted of num- 
bers by the entire choir; the male quartet, E. Wunder- 
lich, F. Doepel, H. Doepel and M. Westphal; the mixed 
quartet, Ruth Crabtree, Ida Hennig, E. Wunderlich and 
H. Doepel, and solos by Ruth Crabtree, Mr. Metcalf, Mrs. 
Hach and Mr. Wunderlich. It was a very successful con- 
cert and well received by a capacity audience. 

The Fort Smith High School is now offering free in- 
struction in band instruments to the students of the high 
school and junior high schools. Edgar Robinson will teach 
brass instruments and P. W. Darby the reed instruments. 
Fred Smith is organizing the high school band. Mr. Smith 
does much to stimulate interest in good music, not only 
in the public school students under him but in the whole 
community. 

Huntington, W. Va., November 9, 1920.—-On October 
27 the second concert of the series under the direction of 
Alfred Wiley was givn at the Auditorium. The Artists’ 
Trio, with Carolina Lazzari, contralto; Grace Wagner, so- 
prano, and Renato Zanelli, baritone, with Frank La Forge 
at the piano, received a most enthusiastic reception. Miss 
Lazzari is the possessor of a naturally beautiful voice of 
great range arid unmeasured resource. She met the de- 
mands of a repertory of songs of unusually wide variation 
of type and style. Zanelli's robust and vigorous baritone 
won prompt favor with the audience. Miss Wagner was 
also a delight to her hearers. The ensemble singing was 
particularly pleasing. 

Frank La Forge, regarded as one of the greatest Ameri- 
can accompanists, is not unknown to Huntington audi- 
ences. His ability to appear to erase himself from the ap 
pearance of participation in the ensemble, while seemingly 

causing the voice of the piano to melt into that of the 
singer, so that-the two appear as one, is probably unique 
on the American concert stage. 

Outstanding among the selections on the program was a 
recent composition by La Forge, under the title “Flanders’ 
Requiem.” It is believed the composition will meet with 
great popularity in concert. Each of the artists was re- 
quired to respond to encores, 

On November 8 we had with us the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Eugene Ysaye. 
The playing of this organization shows much improvement 
over last year. The program delighted a huge audience 
which filled the big auditorium. The program opened with 


a fine overture “In Bohemia,” by Hadley—followed by 
Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” symphony, whose lovely 
melodies will ring in the ears of musicians here for many 


second part of the program opened 
with a cello solo—the first movement of Golterman’s con 
certo in A minor—played by Mildred Wellerson, a child 
prodigy. Her skill and dexterity, coupled with musician- 
ship of rare depth and genuineness, was a surprise and de- 
light to the audience. She responded to-the wave of ap- 
plause which swept the auditorium with “The Elfin Dance,” 
by Popper. The “Sylvia” ballet suite of Delibes and the 
(Continued on page 36) 


weeks to come. The 
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House, November 18th. 


Morning Telegraph: 

Senor Valderrama was assisted by 
Inga Julievna, whose voice proved 
entirely in accord with the attractive 
musical numbers which she was 
destined to interpret. Inga Julievna 
whose voice control is excellent, was 
as heartily applauded as the Peru- 
vian composer himself. 


N. Y. Times: 

Inga Julievna, a Norwegian so- 
prano, assisted in several songs, one 
called “Yaravi” in Guechua dialect 
—first intoned behind the scenes as 
Mr. Valderrama might have heard 
the fugitive air in some South 
American village. 





Address: MRS. K. E. LAWTON, Secretary, 320 West 83rd St., New 


INGA JULIEVNA 


Norwegian Coloratura Soprano 


Was honored by Senor Carlos Valderrama, the famous Peruvian composer-pianist, 
create his Inca melodies at. his New York Recital in the Manhattan Opera 


The Sun: 

Senor Valderrama was assisted by 
Inga Julievna who succeeded in giv- 
ing a flutelike illusion to the original 
Inca melodies. 


N.Y. Herald: 

A beautiful number was a “Yaravi” 
song of the Andes as sung by Inga 
Julievna. 


Evening Globe: 

The “Yaravi” of the Andes as sung 
by Inga Julievna in Guechua dialect 
was savage, impassioned and appeai- 
ing. 
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Operatic Favorites Return and Give 
Chicago Some Splendid Performances 


Kaisa Again Proves Her Versatility and Scores Triumph— Loud Plaudits Greet Ruffo, Johnson and Galefi—Schipa Back 
Once More in “Traviata”’—Gall a Favorite—Florence Macheth as Mimi—Marcella Craft Makes Debut— 


Other 


NovemMper 20 (AFTERNOON). 

giants revealed themselves on Saturday after- 
noon—one on the stage, the other in the orchestra pit— 
Rosa Raisa, who appeared in the title role of “Tosca,” and 
Marinuzzi who conducted the performance. Two 
exceptionally good artists were in the cast, Joseph Hislop, 
who made his debut as Mario and George Baklanoff, who 
made his first bow this season in one of his best roles— 
that of Baron Scarpia. Two other artists who made much 
of their parts were Constantin Nicolay, as Angelotti and 
Vittorio Trevisan, the greatest Sacristan that has ever 
graced the Auditorium stage. 

Rosa Raisa is one of the few operatic singers who may 
be called “brainy,” and her characterization of the part 
leaves in one’s mind an imperishable imprint, which stamps 
her not only as one of the world’s most famous singers, 
but also as actresses. How happy must the Chicago Opera 
Association be to count in its rostrum such a comet—a 
woman known for her modesty as much as for her 
artistry. Her Tosca is not only as worthy as that of a 
Sarah Bernhard, a Duse or (if she should essay the role) 
of a Barrymore, but even more so as no actress on the 
living stage could speak the lines as she sang them. 
Raisa had appeared previously in the role, but at the 
time she probably had not scrutinized the part as she must 
have since, as from both points of view, vocal and his- 
trionical, her past performances fell far below the high 
level she reached on this occasion, Her phenomenal voice 
swept all before her. She was the giant even in so worthy 
a company as that enumerated above. 

To watch Gino Marinuzzi at the conductor’s desk was 
another treat, as he, too, played on the hearts of his 
hearers, making the music pulsate with his own person- 
ality. He, with his orchestra, gave unalloyed joy to the 
ear and shared equally with Raisa in the success of the 
day : 
Joseph Hislop, billed as the Scottish tenor, though un- 
known until today to Chicagoans, had not been heard 
from since his brilliant success at Covent Garden, and 
the laudatory remarks written by the European critics 
had preceded him here and proved in every respect justi- 
fied. His voice is an organ of great purity, more lyric 
than robust, most agreeable to the ear. Especially well 
sung was the aria “FE lucevan le stelle;” the “Vittoria” 
outburst in the second act was less impressive than it 
should be made, due only to the lack of vocal power 


“Tosca,” 


Two 


Gino 


Notables Complete Fine Cast—“Andre 


Chenier” Revived 


prove a favorite here, especially if he would refrain from 
singing a little sharp, deviation from true pitch being 
noticed on three occasions at this hearing. This may 
have been due to a well explained nervousness. He scored 
a huge success with the audience, shouts of bravos 
mingling with thunderous plaudits after his various solos, 
making his debut most gratifying. George Baklanoff was 
capital as Scarpia, a role looked upon generally with 
apprehension by baritones inasmuch as one of them has 
practically made it his own and his inception regarded 
as a model. Baklanoff’s Scarpia, however, is a master- 
piece of his own. His may lack the refinement expected 
from a baron, but when that baron is a rascal and a chief 
of police, this very lack of refinement seems to become 
a virtue, thus making his presentation more realistic even 
though brutal. His Scarpia is vital, manly and unsym- 
— and if played by Baklanoff in a cheap melodrama, 
e would be hissed as the most malicious of the villains. 
His Scarpia is an unpolished gentleman, dressed in the 
clothes of a nobleman but a real ruffian at heart. This 
delineation of the part is new even for Baklanoff, who, 
heretofore had only sketched the hideous side of the 
man, while today he has dissected the role until he has 
made it a creation of his own. Vocally, he did himself 
proud, singing with real beauty of tone and encompassing 
all the demands made on the baritone. With such a cast 
“Tosca” is well worth going miles to see and to hear and 
repetitions of the work this season will probably bring 
packed houses. 


Dovusie Birt, Novemper 20 (EvEeNnING). 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” followed by “Pagliacci” was the 
bill for the first performance at popular prices. In 
“Cavalleria” Rose Lutiger Gannon made her debut as 
Lucia, and as Canio in Leoncavallo’s ever enjoyable opera 
Riccardo Martin presented himself for the first time 
to a Chicago audience since his engagement as one of the 
leading tenors of the company. 

“Cavalleria,” Mascagni’s only successful opera, gave an 
opportunity to get further acquainted with Dorothy 
Francis, cast as Santuzza. In this taxing part she deep- 
ened the splendid impression created the previous night. 
It would be as unfair and unkind to overpraise a young 
artist as it would be to criticize shortcomings. Miss 
Francis is a very young singer with a beautiful dramatic 
soprano voice, and she should go far in her chosen field 
providing that her success makes her even more assiduous 
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in a not so far distant future place her in an enviable 
position in the operatic world. She scored heavily and 
justly so. Mrs. non sang Lucia in telling fashion 
and acted the part with great conviction. The newcomer 
will prove a valuable asset wherever cast. 

Frances Paperte, also a Chicago product, has been, since 
the beginning of the season seen more than heard on the 
stage until tonight, afforded a chance to disclose to good 
advantage a voice well suited for such a role as Lola. 
Forrest Lamont in excellent form was the backbone of 
the performance, as Turriddu. 

Desire Defrere was perhaps the best Alfio seen or heard 
at the Auditorium in the last decade. Cimini at the can- 
ductor’s desk was a pillar of strength for the newcomers 
giving them able ee beside bringing out all the 
beauties contained in the score. One of the stage directors 
must have been asleep, as after the intermezzo the church 
bell that is supposed to ring remained silent to the dis- 
comfiture of the conductor and the enjoyment of at least 
one unkind listener.’ 

In “Pagliacci,” Carlo Galeffi made a hit as Canio. After 
the prologue which he sang gloriously the audience 
clamored for a repetition but in vain and only after many 
recalls the performance was allowed to continue, In 
excellent fettle, the popular baritone gave of his best and 
was rewarded by thunderous plaudits whenever an op- 
portunity permitted. His Canio may not follow tradition 
ss interpretation was by that very fact an interesting 
study. 

Riccardo Martin replaced as Canio Edward Johnson, 
indisposed. The newcomer had often in the past 
appeared in Chicago as a member of another organization, 
but since then his voice has taken on volume and his 
ringing tones shook the Auditorium. After the Lament 
he was awarded a spontaneous and enthusiastic demon- 
stration. Margery Maxwell essayed for the first time 
the role of Nedda and that she acquitted herself as well 
as she did, speaks volumes not only for her voice but 
for her musicianship. Defrere as Silvio was nearly as 
efiective as in the role of Alfio. Petro Cimini found in 
this work the best vehicle in which to shine with the 
baton and he took full advantage to demonstrate his 
knowledge of the score. The work of the chorus since 
Wednesday night has been of better quality than registered 
in the season gone by, yet it was in the twin operas that 
they excelled and by their singing added vitally to the 
enjoyment of the evening. The stage management now 
is also in capable hands. Thus the season has been 
launched auspiciously under Johnston. 

“It Trovatore,” NoveMBer 22, 


True, “I! Trovatore” is called an old war horse in opera 
realms, but when presented by such an excellent cast as the 
Chicago Opera Association offered on November 22, there 
is much rejoicing among lovers of Verdi's tunes. Such was 
the case on this occasion, for a full house was on hand and 
there were continuous plaudits for the principals. Rosa 
Raisa’s glorious tones were poured forth to the great joy 


rather than a lack of adherence to tradition. Mr, Hislop 
up beautifully and his looks are greatly in his 
As an actor he is more than good and he should 


of the listeners and she scored hugely as Leonora. While 


in her work and as deaf to plaudits as a fish should be } 
Mme. Raisa was at her best—and everyone knows what that 


to bait. Her Santuzza promises greater things that should 


EXQUISITE 


is the singing of 


BIRGIT ENGELL 


After Her Recital November 17th After Her Recital November 22nd 
Boston Critics said: New York Critics said: 


At last another artist who has the rare combination of a She proved to be an artist of worthy consideration. Her 
beautiful voice, a sensitive imagination, and a self-critical in- voice is a pure soprano of wide range, large power and 
telligence.—Boston Globe. beautiful quality. The low register is exceptionally good. 

re . ; : She sang always with moving sincerity, often with profound 

Che program and the singer were alike unusually interest- - 4 2 : sw , : oy 
ing. Mme, Engell’s voice is a lyric soprano of fine Cy feeling, and invariably with artistic purpose and musical in 


even throughout, with notably effective low notes. er in- telligence—New York Herald. ; 
tonation was pure, her phrasing and her diction admirable. She is a singer of tense dramatic things, of passionate 
Shé sang Franck’s “Procession” with a dignity and a nobility declamation and of clearly outlined characterization. She is 
that might be expected from a dramatic soprano. She will the most interesting singer of German songs heard here since 
always be a welcome visitor —Boston Herald. the war. She makes every song a thing of life and often of 

beauty. She is always clear and definite. There is no waver- 
ing over tone or word. Vocally Mme. Engell has been lavishly 
endowed by nature. Mme. Engell will te a welcome addi- 
tion to the concert stage here. Her very intensity makes 
her worth while.—Evening Telegram. 


Mme. Engell is simple in her demeanor, sincere, sympa- 
thetic and absolutely without theatrical mannerisms, despite 
her experience on the operatic stage. Her voice is of brightly 
resonant character, full and vibrant, of agreeable quality, 
vitalized by intelligence, artistic sensibility and warmth of 
feeling—New York American, 


Birgit Engell, girlishly demure and dowered with a voice 
of creamy top notes yet unspoiled, made a successful first 
- ne ge at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon—New York 

imes. 
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She made an excellent impression not only by reason of 
her intelligence as an interpreter, but because of the dramatic 
resources of her voice, and the authoritative way in which 
she interpreted songs, many of which made extreme demands 
on the singer. A woman who can do justice on the one hand 
to a song such as Franck’s “Procession,” and on the other 
hand to such a direct and emotional utterance as the song 
of Sibelius, “Flickan com ifran sin aklsklings,” is an artist 
to be reckoned with.—Boston Post. 


The Danish soprano proved herself a concert singer of the 
first order. Beauty of tone, polished phrasing and interpre- 
tative power such as only comparatively few major artists 
yossess, distinguished a recital worthy of early repetition. 
Vithout doubt this extraordinary singer will make a great 
success in the United States—Boston Advertiser, 
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means—Leonora is not among her happiest roles. Her dra- 
matic ability was thoroughly emphasized throughout the 
night and she had her listeners at her feet in adoration. 

Carlo Galeffi left nothing to be desired in his admirable 
delineation of the Count di Luna role. Galeffi is a true 
artist—one who misses not the smallest detail in a part and 
whose presentations are a joy to behold. He made an ex- 
cellent Count and sang the music with sonorous tone and 
beauty of voice. Cyrena Van Gordon’s Azucena stood out 
a shining light in the performance, and she earned first 
honors by her brilliant singnng and acting throughout the 
evening. Miss Van Gordon has often essayed the role of 
Azucena but seldom, if ever, has she reached such heights 
as on Monday evening. Her luscious contralto rang clear 
and true and she surpassed anything she has done so far. 
Numerous curtain calls showed that the audience was not 
slow in recognizing her ability. 

As said before, Forrest Lamont has made rapid strides 
in his art, so that today he holds a place among the best 
operatic tenors. His Manrico but added to his long list of 
successes, and he, too, scored heavily, Constantin Nicolay, 
the reliable was a forceful and well voiced captain of the 
guard and shared in the honors of the night. The smaller 
roles were in the hands of Philene Falco Jose Mojico, B. 
Landesman and Giuseppe Minerva. Pietro Cimini presided 
at the conductor’s desk, and although at times he allowed 
his orchestra to drown the singers, this was probably due to 
his eagerness to invigorate the old score, which he did. 


“Le CHEMINEAU,” NOVEMBER 23. 

One of the best performances so far this season was that 
of “Le Chemineau,” which was presented with a uniformly 
good cast. Yvonne Gall, who has justly been called the 
greatest French soprano that has ever graced the stage of 
the Auditorium, was in splendid fettle and delighted her 
most sanguine admirers not only through the sheer beauty 
of her large and velvety soprano voice, but also through her 
vivid portrayal of the sympathetic Tointeet. Yvonne Gall 
is a sincere actress who feels a role, and by her truly re- 
markable interpretation of the part she glorified the French 
school—a school that unfortunately has had in this coun- 
try but too few excellent exponents. She was the star of 
the night and was accorded a reception befitting her talent. 

George Baklanoff is another artist, who, although born in 
Russia, has the traditions of the French stage. Vocally his 
Francois is very good and histrionically sublime. In the 
second act he electrified the audience by his acting, and 
plaudits were showered upon him. Hector Dufranne, some- 
what tired, appeared in the title role, which he created in 
Paris over a decade ago. Margery Maxwell sang with her 
sweet and lovable voice the angelic part of Aline. Carmen 
Pascova, another gifted American girl with an Italian name, 
did very well with Catherine; likewise Albert Paillard with 
Toinet. Constantin Nicolay, a very intelligent man, uses 
his brains to best advantage not only in singing but also in 
acting, as demonstrated anew in his delineation of Thomas— 
a little part, to be sure, but to which the basso gave a certain 
predominance. The same praise may be given Desire De- 
frere, very funny as Martin. Henri Morin, the new French 
conductor, made a successful debut, as, although nervous, he 
gave proof of his ability with the baton. 

“ANpRE CHENIER,” NOVEMBER 24, 

Umberto Giordano’s four act opera, which had not been 
presented in Chicago in several seasons, was revived to in- 
troduce Rosa Raisa, Edward Johnson and, Titta Ruffo in 


new roles. Mme. Raisa sang the role of Madeleine, John- 
son appeared in the title role and Ruffo was the servant, 








AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS’ 
AUDITIONS! 


An audition, at which American Music must be used, will 
be held shortly by the American Music Optimists for the 
purpose of selecting worthy American artists and composi- 
tions to be presented at the several concerts given by the 
society during the season. . 


No financial remuneration can be offered but those desir- 
ing the benefit of a public appearance before a representative 
audience may apply to Merced de Pina, 302 West 92nd 
Street, New York City, before March cy 1921. 
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VIOLIN CASES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


made of genuine and imitation leather, lined in silkplush, 
velvet and flannel. 
Finest materials and skilled workmanship embraced in the 
manufacture of these cases. None — without our 
rade .O-H-S-C-O stamped on bottom of each case. 
Sold exclusively by leading music dealers through- 
out the United States and Canada. Ask your dealer 
to show you these cases. 


POHS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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Charles Gerard. Mme. Raisa studied her role with Eva ment had Miss Craft ‘made her debut in another role, yet 

Tetrazzini- Campanini, who, it will be remembered, sang it is to be hoped that she will be given another chance, as 

Madeleine when “Chenier” was revived at the Manhattan she is an artist who has won favor in many cities in this 
Opera House, New York, in 1908, and she had learned all country as well as abroad. 

the traditions from her illustrious mentor which added The popular Tito Schipa reappeared in one of his best 

greatly to her own interpretation. Appearing in seven days roles and he gave a real vocal lesson that could have 

in four different roles, Mme. Raisa showed unmistakably her benefitted other singers. As a matter of fact many of 


great versatility—not only histrionically speaking, but vocally 
as well. In the first act she portrayed admirably a young 
girl born of noble parents enjoying life with the insouciance 
of her age; in the second act she seemed a changed person, 
one who knows the vicissitudes of life and who had already 
experienced the struggles of persecution and misery, and in 
the last act, deprived of everything but her fervid love for 
Chenier, her abnegation and desire to perish with her lover 
made of her Madeleine a most sympathetic figure. This 
well thought. out characterization revealed the deep student. 
She colored her voice to blend with her conception of the 
part; thus, in the first act, the voice was restrained and had 
the keynote of joy, while in the second, although still holding 
back her organ, she reached the keynote of pathos by quick 
contrast between pianissimo and fortissimo; but when she 
reached the third episode she allowed her glorious voice to 
paint vividly the outburst of love. Vociferous applause was 
bestowed upon her whenever an opportunity presented itself. 

Edward Johnson found in the title role one of his best 
parts; indeed, he is the Chenier par excellence. Well built, 
he portrayed Chenier as a graceful youth, manly and noble. 
Other keynotes that made his performance commanding 
were his superb delivery and his admirable singing. John- 
son is angther singer who understands how to suit the action 
to the words and the song to the action. His Andre Chenier 
was both poetic and dramatic, and by that fact a most in- 
eer study. He, too, scored heavily, and justly so. 

As Charles, Ruffo was capital. Here is an artist who 
cares little for so called tradition. His Gerard is no ex- 
ception, as his portrayal is different from that of other 
baritones who have been entrusted with this difficult role, not 
only here or in New York but abroad as well. Even in his 
singing his Gerard was different, as he, too, conformed his 
delivery to his action. That he gave eclat to a role inferior 
to his talent speaks volumes for Ruffo’s great artistry, as it 
is after all in small things that one can gauge the difference 
between a good artist and a great artist, and it is in the 
latter category that this famous baritone belongs. Carmen 
Pascova was excellent as Bersi, even though, as ever, she 
made up too young for the part. Philene Falco was satis- 
factory as the Countess. Cyrena Van Gordon made a great 
deal of Madelon, her beautiful singing in the second act 
being remembered for its excellence. Sallustio Civai made 
up as Flaville; and likewise Defrere as Roucher ; Constantin 
Nicolay gave prominence to Fouquier and Jose Mojica, who 
looked the part, was a well voiced Incroyable. The other 
roles were in capable hands and with Gino Marinuzzi at the 
helm the performance had clear sailing. Chorus, orchestra 
and stage management are also entitled to highest praise for 
the uniformly good work attained in their various depart- 
ments. 

“La Bonéme,” NoveMBER 25. 

Due to his highness, Mr. Turk, this reviewer reached the 
Auditorium only as the third act of Puccini’s “La Bohéme” 
was being sung. Therefore, no comment on this pops 
ance, further than publishing the cast, is justified at this 
writing. Florence Macbeth made her first appearance on 
any stage as Mimi; Joseph Hislop was the Rodolfo, Giacomo 
Rimini was the Marcello, and Dorothy Francis the Musetta. 
Cimini conducted. 

“JEWELS OF THE MADONNA,” NoveMBER 26. 

“The Jewels” was repeated on Friday evening with the 
same cast as last week, headed by Rosa Raisa as Maliella; 
Forrest Lamont as Gennaro, and Giacomo Rimini as Ra- 
faele. Cimini was the conductor. 

“TRAVIATA,” NOVEMBER 27 (MATINEE). 

“La Traviata” was billed for the re-entree of Tito Schipa 
as Alfredo, and for the x page debut in opera of Marcella 
Craft in the title role. Miss Craft’s success in the part 
of Violetta on the road with the company presaged well 
for a successful appearance here. Alas, due probably to 
nervousness, the singer overacted the part and in her singing 
showed the labor of mind over nerves. Under such ob- 
stacles her Violetta suffered greatly, especially as only one 
Violetta has been heard in Chicago in three years, and that, 
the great Galli-Curci. It would have shown better judg- 


them were there, who mingled their plaudits with those of 
the audience. Schipa came back to the scene of his former 
triumphs in even better form than when last heard here 
His charming personality, his magnetism, his admirable 
method of singing, his musicianship were always in evi 
dence as Germont, Jr., which he acted as a master actor 
His was the real success of the afternoon. In Carlo Galefh, 
Schipa had a close contender for first honors, as the elder 
Germont had in this young baritone a splendid interpreter 
His singing of “Di Provenza il mar” was one of the vocal 
treats of the afternoon. An over enthusiastic compatriot 
spoiled by his shouting part of the success that was due the 
artist, who nevertheless received a deserved ovation that 
would have been more prolonged had it not been for the 
happening above referred to. Constantin Nicolay was Doc 
tor Grenvil and the balance of the cast was efficient. 


Alexander Smallens has done better work with “Rip” and 


“The Tales” than with “La Traviata”—an opera that needs 
a more expert hand. 
“Tue TaAces,” November 27 (Evenine) 
“The Tales” was repeated with the same cast heard th 


previous week at the second popular price pertormance 
RENE Devries 
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PROGRAM 





INTERNATIONAL SONGS 
l 
“MY HEART EVER PALI EOUL’ ‘ I. S. Bach 
“NATURE'S ADORATI( L. Van Beethoven 
(With i Accompaniment) 
“HOW WILLING MY PATERNAL LOVE” 
(Samson) Geo, F, Handel 
(With Organ Accompaniment) 

“THE VIOLET” u 1. Mozart 
‘DARLING MY OWN” (Caro Mio Ben) G. Gierdani 
If 
“AFTER THE BATTLE’ M. P. Moussorgsky 
(Russian Ballad) 

“MARRIAGE OF ROSES” Cesar Frank 
“WITH A WATER LILY’ Edward Grieg 
“RED CARNATIONS” J. Valverde 
“I'M SITTING BY THE STILE, MARY Old Irish Tun 
“AN IRISH NOEL” iugusta Holmes 
AMERICAN SONGS 
It, 

SINCE I LOVE’ has Wakefield Cadman 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE James P, Dunn 
Retire oe LADY’ Charles Gilbert Spross 
“ATHL( , Charles Gilbert Spross 
*REQUI EM OF LOVE”. George Vadden 

IV . 
“THE OLD ROAD” John Prindle Scott 
“VAGABOND"” / seph ( Bred 
“IN THE — I 1’ MacDowell 
“FOLK SON f 1. MacDowell 
“THE WILD RIDE’ eév Bryceson Treharne 
Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano 
Management: AMERICAN CONCERT BUREAU 


113 East 34th Street - - New York City 
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chance Russian, and that it 
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Americans Givinc Concerts IN BERLIN, 

Michael Zadora and Victor Benham, as _ international 
iliationists, show courage. Zadora, Busoni’s favorite 
pupil, has been held here through the war, and the public 
may consider him a Pole; but Benham comes fresh from 
England, where he is acclimated, and—nothing has hap- 
pened to him, His public, as that of Zadora, was cordial, 
even enthusiastic Both artiss are brilliant technicians; 
Benham gave his best in Schumann's “Carneval,” Zadora in 
Busoni and Liszt 

American, too, is Margrit Werlé, the only cellist on my 
little list. She also had a cordial audience, and she treated 
it to cello war horses from Boccherini to Popper with the 
inevitable “Elfentanz.” Her tone and interpretation fully 
warranted the applause she earned 

VIOLINIST 

Intimidated, perhaps, by the triumphs of 
and Manin, native fiddlers have kept away 
these last few weeks. Only Willy Burmester (aside from 
three minor ones) gave of his eminently finished, amiable 
and velvety art in a recital cémprising a Beethoven sonata 
(with W. Bardas), the Wieniawski D minor concerto and 
effective arrangements by himself (including a Hummel 
waltz), also his own and the Sarasate “Gypsy 
Melodies.” 

Speaking of violinists, the world celebrities seem to have 
deserted Germany; Vesey is in the north, Huberman in 
the south. Scandinavia and Italy seem to be the two poles 
of attraction for earning power, 
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STRING QO1 


Bubaresters Play Biocn’s (JUARTET 

Of all the chamber music of the season thus far the two 
concerts of the Budapest String Quartet stand foremost. 
Chis artistic fraternity of young men has in the course of 
years’ work achieved a degree of perfection that is 
rarely surpassed Its members (Hauser, first; Pogany, 
second; Ippolyi, viola; Son, cello) have a peculiarly well 
matched tonal quality, an abundance of racy temperament, 
and a truly remarkable power of intellectual absorption. 

Pheir enthusiasm for modern music is sincere and guided 
by superior judgment. At their first concert they played 
Bartok’s first quartet; at their second, last Thursday, the 
string quartet of Ernest Bloch. It was the first perform- 
ance, so far as | know, in Europe, having been played, thus 
far, only by the Flonzaleys in America. Its difficulties, 
technical and otherwise, are prodigious, and will keep it 
effectively out of the hands of inferior combinations. Upon 
this occasion, however, it had an entirely adequate and in 
parts inspired performance, which aroused the enthusiasm 
even of those who could not “follow” the composer, Only 
a select few among the audience realized what was happen- 
ing: the most important premiére of the whole Berlin sea- 
on thus far 

Phe Budapesters preceded the 
and followed it with Beethoven's 
the last, especially, they 
Their next Berlin concert, for 
the first Schonberg quartet, is 
eagerness Meantime they are 
Scandinavia 

Worth mentioning of the balance of chamber concerts is 
the second “Anbruch” evening, with Taneieff, Szymanowski 
(Hafiz songs) and the Ravel quartet; the Schumann-Hess- 
Dechert trio evening, at which the Bruch quintet, op. 96, 
No. I, had a “memorial” hearing, and the Kresz- 
Drewett concert, featuring the first performance of a 
Reger violin sonata (op, 103b, No. 2). The last we were 
prevented from attending by the strike of clectric workers, 
which completely ties Berlin up tonight. 


KNIGHTS OF THE BATON. 


a lew 


Bloch work with Haydn 
heavenly opus 131. Of 
acquitted themselves with glory. 
which they have promised 
looked forward to with 
active in Holland and 


Set ond 


Of the fortnight’s ten conductors I have heard seven, 
and I should like to mention them all—Nikisch, the super- 
elegant, quietest and yet most forceful in drawing quality 
from his men; Furtwangler, picked for his heir, dynamic, 
nervous and effective; Muck, commanding and re markably 
alive these days; talented Fritz Busch, brother of Adolf 
(the violinist), general musical director of Wiirttemberg 
and director of the opera at thirty; Gustav Brecher, finicky, 
self exhaustive and—newly wed; Meyrowitz, modern col- 
orist, specialty Berlioz to Strauss; and finally Hagel, regu- 
lar of regulars, delighter of the people who “eat it up.” 

As for their programs—lI cannot indulge. Let me men- 
tion only a few items Nikisch did a new Reznicek, as re- 
corded in my last letter, but also that charming suite of 
Rameau pieces arranged by Felix Mottl, of which the “Tam- 
bourin” of the “Fétes d’Hébé” forms the finale. It took 
the audience by storm. Nikisch, Meyrowitz and Muck did 
Berlioz (“Carnaval romain,” “Fantastique” and “Damna- 
tion of Faust”), Busch gave Reger’s beautiful and aston- 
ishing “Hiller Variations,” for the second time—so he says 

in Berlin. : 

Both he and Muck gave splendid readings of the second 
of Brahms, Muck’s appearance was for the benefit of the 
Great People's Opera of Berlin, collecting funds for its 
future building. He achieved a really brilliant success with 
Strauss’ “Don Juan”—all the more ramarkable since the 
orchestra was the Bliithner, decidedly “second class.” It 
rose to the occasion in a way that was a complete surprise, 
bearing out the contention that the bigger half of the or. 
chestra is the conductor, 

Furtwangler, with the finest orchestra, the Staatskapelle, 
gave Bruckner’s seventh in E major, and gave it a big, 
sonorous, finely balanced interpretation. Bruckner’s or- 
chestral color seemed to bathed in sunlight and 
Furtwangler made ft glisten in big warm rays. He pre- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ceded it with Mozart’s D major symphony (No. 504), set 
down on the program as the “symphony without Minuet,” 
which gave rise to a pretty incident. 

“No Mozart WitHout Minuet.” 

Next to me in the audience sat Citizen Fixit. At the 
end of the symphony he was “all het up.” “Outrageous !” 
(unerhort) he said to his wife—outrageous to give a Mo- 
zart symphony incomplete. Why doesn't he play the min- 
uet—why does he spoil a masterpiece? And then—Moéozart 
without a minuet! Doesn't fit at all, does it? Who ever 
heard of Mozart with a minuet? And all the way down I 
heard him mutter, “Unerhért !” 

“Oh, you musical Germany !” César SAERCHINGER, 

(See photograph in Illustrated Section.) 


Barbara Maurel on French Songs 


As a pupil of Jean De Reszke, Barbara Maurel, the 
mezzo-soprano, is quite naturally interested in the move- 
ment originated some two years ago to popularize French 
art, and particularly the art. of French song, in America. 
sy the thoroughness of her training under the great 
Polish-French singer and teacher Miss Maurel is one of 
the few singers in America today capable of investing 
French songs with their distinctive style, and through a 
long residence in Paris she is further thoroughly conver- 
sant with the niceties of French diction. 

By Miss Maurel’s testimony, gained from experience 
with audiences over a wide stretch of the American con- 











GEORGE FERGUSSON GIVES 
A RARE SINGING RECITAL 


Fergusson’s song recital last even- 
those all too rare occasions 
need only settle himself 
chair and listen to ex- 
sung Mr. Fer 


George 
ing was one of 
when the critic 
comfortably in his 
quisite music beautifully 
gusson must be ranked with such widely 
admired singers as Povla Frijsh and Julia 
Culp as above and beyond the ruck of con 
cert givers, 

Those doubting Thomases who claim that 
Boston does not want artists who make their 
appeal to a discriminating and fastidious pub- 
lic should have heard the enthusiastic ap 
plause last evening which compelled repe 
titions of four numbers on a program which 
contained no numbers of the sort commonly 
called “popular.” 

Mr. Fergusson began with 
Gretry, Lully, Monteverde and 
which his finely imaginative 
and absolute mastery ‘of his vocal resources 
were at once manifest. The “Monologue” 
of Orfeo in Monteverde’s opera,’ as he sang 
it, was no less poignantly beautiful than the 
well-known corresponding number, “Che 
faro,”’ from Gluck’s masterpiece, 

Then came a French group, which, by ex- 
ception among recital programs, contained 
none of the banalities of such lesser com 
posers as Poldowski and Fourdrain. It is safe 
to say that Chausson and Dupare have never 
found more sympathetic interpreters than Mr. 
‘ergusson proved himself, 

In the Russian songs, all sung in the orig 
inal tongue, which followed Gretchaninov’'s 
“My Native Land,” and four wonderful 
Moussorgsky songs stood out above the rest 
as particularly memorable. 

The final group of English and American 
songs contained none of the “gum drops” 
and “rafter shakers.” John Ireland’s set- 
ting of Masefield’s ‘‘Sea Fever,” Walford 
Davies’ “When Childher Plays,” and Car- 
penter’s “May, the Maiden’ are not un 
worthy to stand beside the best French and 
Russian work, 

Mr. De Voto'’s remarkably sympathetic ac- 
companiments greatly aided Mr, Fergusson. 

Boston Globe, November 14, 


numbers by 
Galuppi, in 
interpretation 


Mr. Fergusson announces his first 
New York Recital since returning from 
Europe for, Aeolian Hall, Wednesday 
Afternoon, December 8th, at 3. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, 
Manager 

















cert field, America is ripe for instruction in French art, but 
at the same time she realizes the necessity for intensive 
study of the subject by the various and many music study 
clubs. “Only too often,” said Miss Maurel to the inter- 
viewer, “the clubs have avoided the field in question be- 
cause even the most casual examination of the subject has 
revealed to them the fact that French songs cannot be dis- 
posed of in the haphazard manner which does very well 
for songs in English. The leaders of the study courses 
apparently do not care to lay the foundation of thorough 
language study which any knowledge of the subject pre- 
supposes. Yet if they could overcome this initial difficulty, 
I am sure they would find more than ample recompense in 
the familiarity they would gain with one of the most im- 
portant of modern tendencies in music.’ 

Miss Maurel will soon begin a very extensive concert 
tour. At the present time she is in New York making 
records for the. Columbia Graphophone Company, with 
whom she has an exclusive contract. M. G. 


Annie Louise David’s Recent Dates 
Annie Louise David played in Cambridge, Mass., on No- 


vember 25; in Belmont, Mass.,on the 27th; Milford, Mass., 
on the 28th, and was heard in a joint recital with Lora 
May Lamport, soprano, at Jordan Hall, Boston, on Novem- 
ber 30. December 13 she will be the soloist with the 
Sittig Trio at the Hotel Plaza, this city. 
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Concert Intime at Mrs. Robinson-Duff’s 


On Tuesday afternoon, November 23, Povla Frijsh gave 
a concert intime at the New York home of Mrs. Robinson- 
Duff, 136 East Seventy-eighth street, before an interested 
and distinguished audience. Mme. Frijsh, in splendid voice, 
sang a very inte resting program, which opened with Beati’s 
“Credi nell’ alma mia” and the minuet of Rameau, and in- 
cluded “L ‘Invitation au voyage” (Duparc), * ‘Bolero triste” 
(Loeffler), “Contes les fleurs” (Chabrier), serenade 
(Grovlez), “La Pluie” (Pierre Alin), “The Seagull’s Cry” 
(Sinding), “Woodlands Wandering,” “Rock, Ye Waves” 
and “Friend, Thou Art Staunch” (Grieg). The last four, 
Scandinavian songs, were sung in Norwegian. Among 
them was one seldom heard of Grieg, “Rock, Ye Waves.” 
After listening to these songs, sung in the original lan- 
guage, one realizes more and more how much of their 
beauty is lost by the translation and cannot help wishing 
that more American singers of Scandinavian origin would 
take o pains*to present these songs in the original lan- 
guage before the public. Frank Bibb played excellent ac- 
companiments for the entire program. 

Mme. Frijsh has been an ardent student of Mrs, Robin- 
son-Duff for the past two years. This is the teacher who 
numbers among her pupils the one and only Mary Garden. 


Fine Artists Sing for Rubinstein Club 


Three splendid soloists—Rosalie Miller, soprano; Harold 
Land, baritone, and Amy Neill, violinist—were presented 
by the Rubinstein Club for the second musicale of the 
thirty-fourth season at the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday 
afternoon, November 20. Miss Miller displayed much 
taste in the selection of her various numbers, and in the 
delivery of them lived up to the reputation which she has 
earned of being a singer with “a voice which has some- 
thing to tell.” There were some French songs, a group of 
Old English and a couple of numbers by American com- 
posers, in all of which the soprano showed her artistry. 

Harold Land was exceedingly well received by the club, 
having to repeat several of his programmed numbers and 
also to add encores. “The Lilac Tree” was one of the 
numbers he was compelled to sing twice. His is a rich 
baritone voice, which he uses with intelligence. Among 
the numbers presente d by Mr. Land were Hahn’ s “L’Heure- 
exquise,” Gounod’s “Chant du Vulcan,” from “Philemon 
et Baucis,” and Vanderpool’s “The Want of You.” 

The third artist was Amy Neill, a talented young vio- 
linist, who played with a fine appreciation of the musical 
content of her numbers. Her technic is excellent, her 
bowing good, and she draws a fine tone from her violin. 
Miss Neill’s program was made up of numbers by Schu- 
bert-Wilhelmj, Tartini-Kreisler, Cecil Burleigh, etc. 


Haywood Demonstrates at Pittsburgh 


On November 8 Frederick H. Haywood demonstrated his 
Voice Culture Course for high school classes before the 
public school music supervisors and a group of vocal teach- 
ers at Pittsburgh, Pa. Will Earhart, director of public 
school music, introduced Mr, Haywood in a brief talk in 
which he emphasized the importance of voice culture for 
high school students as a specific subject, and he urged 
his assistant teachers to consider the possibilities of the 


*introduction of the work as outlined in the course written 


by Mr. Haywood under the title “Universal Song.” 

A forty minute demonstration was given, with the as- 
sistance of a class of twenty-eight junior and senior high 
school girls, which embraced the first three lessons from 
volume one of “Universal Song.” At the conclusion of the 
practical demonstration a brief outline of the necessary 
features which are essential to the successful teaching - 
voice culture classes was given by Mr. Haywood, and ¢ 
discussion followed regarding the possibilities of chine 
voice culture a regular subject in the high schools, and 
the effects which would be inevitable to student and 
teacher. The work of Mr. Haywood with the students was 
looked upon with much favor by the assembled supervisors 
and teachers, and he received many congratulations’ and 
expressions of gratitude for having compiled so compre- 
hensive and sane a course of instruction. 


Gray-Lhevinnes Fill Fourth Date in Vernon 

Vernon, Tex., has a very fine artists’ course this winter 
in charge of Mr. Wheatley, which opened with Reed Miller 
and Nevada Van Der Veer on October 25, followed by 
the Gray-Lhevinnes November 1; Marie Rappold, Decem- 
ber 2, and Arthur Middleton, who will be heard on Janu- 
ary 27. On-November 1, for the Gray-Lhevinnes’ concert, 
there was a packed house at top notch prices. The Gray- 
Lhevinnes drew heavily, as this was their fourth return 
to Vernon, and the audience was held enraptured by the 
superb repose and vivid interpretations of these artists. 


Frederic Warren. Ballad Concerts Continue 


Frederic Warren, originator of the Frederic Warren 
Ballad Concerts which proved so successful last season, 
will inaugurate a second season with a series of five con- 
certs to be given at the Longacre Theater, New York. At 
the first Frederick Warren Ballad Concert, on Sunday 
afternoon, December 12, the following artists will appear : 
Mildred Graham, Amy Neill, Mme. Ruano Bogislav and 
George Warren Reardon. 


Jeffrey at Carnegie Hall 


Helen Jeffrey, the statuesque violinist, has transferred 
her activities from Aeolian Hall to Carnegie Hall, and 
will give her first recital there on the evening of December 
15. Listed on her program are the Brahms sonata in A 
major, the Bruch D minor concerto, “La Havanaise,” 
Saint-Saéns, and numbers by Alexander, Godowsky, 
Rachmaninoff and Novicek. 
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Four Englishmen on American Tour 


Four English gentlemen came to America at the begin- 
ning of the present musical season. They gave six con- 
secutive performances in Aeolian Hall, so early in the sea- 
son that one knowing the temperature of the New York 
concertgoing public could not help but wonder at their 
daring. On top of this they defied the gods who war 
against monotony by playing the works of only one com- 
poser—Beethoven—and came through the experiment as 
musical victors. They called their performance a miniature 
Beethoven Festival and people took up the phrase and be- 
came candidly enthusiastic. Later in November they reap- 
peared, presenting the works of modern composers. 

These four Englishmen are known as the London String 
Quartet. Their reason for opening the musical season early 
in October was due to their limited time in this country. 
While this article is being written they are rapidly travel- 
ing westward, having appeared in several of the larger 
cities, en route to Honolulu. After playing four perform- 
ances with the Symphony Society there, they will again 
cross the continent and sail for England in order to appear 
at the Beethoven Festival at Leeds, and also in Edinbor- 
ough. After that they will make a tour of Scandinavia, 
returning to London in time for their annual appearances 
there. 

James Levey is the first violin; Thomas Petre, the sec- 
ond; H. Waldo Warner, the viola, and C. Warwick Evans, 
the cello. It is difficult to realize that four men of such 
youthful appearance could have been so_ professionally 
associated for the past twelve years. In_ interviewing 
them, one could not help wondering if they had affiliated 
in their student days. If to be typically English means to 
be charmingly English, then the London String Quartet is 
typically English. At its first reception of the season, the 
Bohemians chose this organization as its guest of honor. 
There was a record attendance and according to Mr. Evans, 
the evening with this famous old society marks but one 
of the many hospitable events they have enjoyed while 
here, 

Twelve years ago the four members of this notable 
quartet were of the personnel of various London orches- 
tras. They were discussing one ‘day the serious attitude 
which London took toward music, when the Joachim 
“Pop” concerts were spoken of. These concerts had been 
discontinued for some time, and from all evidences they 
were badly missed. Why not revive, or rather, imitate the 
Joachim “Pop” concerts? With this in mind they re- 
signed from their orchestral posts and began a systematic 
study of programs for a quartet. They planned to make 
their programs of the highest type, yet appealing to all 
classes who would constitute their following. With that 
in mind, they always arranged to offer the works of classic, 
modern and English composers. From their inception they 
met with an assured success. Their ensemble has reached 
the finest heights of chamber music because they have 
strictly adhered to the mutual promise, made in the begin- 
ning, that they would accept no engagements which would 
not include all four. 

Their successes have not been made in their native land 
alone. They phi ave e toured Holland and France, Spain and 
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Sweden. In Madrid they were commanded to play for 
the Infanta, and in Stockholm for the King and Queen. 
In Norway the King and Queen came to their concerts. 

Next May they plan to offer to their London audiences 
the new quartet by Fritz Kreisler. They will also revive 
the Schonberg sextet, which they played seven years go 
under the personal supervision of the composer. In the 
autumn of 1921 their American manager, Antonia Sawyer, 
will again bring them here for an extensive tour of the 
principal cities. 


National American Music 


Festival Transferred to Buffalo 


The National American Music Festival will be held i 
Buffalo, N. Y., next fall instead of Lockport as pti 
Reports have it that it took a large group of Buffalo busi- 
ness men less than half an hour to decide the matter and 
guarantee a sufficient fund to insure the financial success 
of the enterprise. At the close of the meeting which deter- 
mined the future of the Buffalo festival the following open 
letter was issued by George K. Staples: 

This is to certify: 

That at a large and enthusiastic meeting held at the Consistory 
it was unanimously voted to secure, if possible, the National 
American musical festival as a permanent institution for the city 
of Buffalo. This festival was started five years ago in the city 
of Lockport by A, A, Van De Mark, and is today recognized by 
world music leaders as the greatest event of its kind in the world 

Mr. Van De Mark was present at this meeting by invitation and 
accepted our proffer to guarantee $25,000, the amount necessary 
for the successful presentation of the festival in Buffalo in 1921 
_I might further state that our decision to do this was made only 
after a most careful and thorough investigation (lasting months) 


had been made of the whole affair, and I voice the sentiment of all ° 


present at the meeting that a vast enterprise and a wonderful thing 
has been secured for the city of Buffalo. 
Georce K. Srapces. 

President advisory committee, National American musical festival. 

Mr. Van de Mark will direct the festival at Buffalo, and 
he is planning for a great music week. A mixed chorus 
will be organized which will sing important American 
choral works and there will be many splendid soloists, some 
of whom Mr. Van de Mark already has engaged. 


Klibansky Pupils’ Engagements 

Sergei Klibansky announces several new engagements of 
his pupils. George Grafe, tenor has been engaged for forty 
weeks to appear on the Keith Circuit. Ruth Pearcy sang 
with fine success at a concert given by the Elks Club; she 
also sang at the Capitol Theater, and has been engaged 
for two concerts at Wanamaker’s. Betsy Lane Shepherd 
sang with great success at a concert with Albert Spalding 
at Bluefield, Vt.; she will be on tour until Christmas. 

At the studio recital which Mr. Klibansky gave Novem- 
ber 19, the following pupils sang: Lottice Howell, Marie 
Le Vines, George Grafe, William Fisher, and William 
Munroe. Felice De Gregorio has been engaged for a con- 
cert in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Lotta Madden was heartily 
applauded at a concert at the De Witt Clinton High School. 
Sudworth Frasier sang at the Capitol Theater recently, and 
Garry McGarry was soloist at a concert given by the 
Southland Singers at the Hotel Plaza November 20. 
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$50 PRIZE FOR RESEARCH ON 
THE EFFECTS OF MUSIC 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Makes Splendid Offer—May 31, 
1921, the Closing Date 

As already announced in the Musicat Courter, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., has offered a prize of $500 for the most 
meritorious research on the effects of music submitted to 
the American Psychological Association before June 1, 
1921. 

ie offer of this prize was prompted by the desire of 
Mr. Edison and his associates to direct attention toward: 
the importance of research in the psychology of music, 
There is today, it is pointed out, too little scientific under- 
standing of the effects produced by different kinds of mu- 
sic on hearers of varying degrees of training, etc 

The following topics are suggested as suitable, but the 
choice of subject is not limited to this list. The committee 
will welcome any research bearing directly on the nature 
of music and the way it influences people: 

Classification of musical selections according to their psychological 
effects. 

Individual differences in musical sensitivity 

Types of listeners. 

Validity of introspection in studying effective responses to music 

Modification of moods by music 

Effects of familiarity and repetition 
various types of selections 

Effects of contrasting types of music on muscular activity 

Other objective (physiological) measurements of effects of musical 
stimuli 
_ An experimental study of music as an aid in synchronizing routine 
factory operations. 


emotional durability of 


Researches brought to completion during the | present 
academic year may be submitted in competition for the 
prize. 

Manuscripts — be sent at any time before May 31, 
1921, to W. V. Bingham, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who will transmit them, without the names 
of the authors, to the members of the Committee of 
Award, to be designated by the American Psychological 
Association. Manuscripts should be submitted in form for 
publication, 


Dubinsky Returns 

Mr. Dubinsky expects to return to New York December 
7, when the Fokinas appear in the Metropolitan Cpera 
House. The principal current appearances of the ballet 
artists and Mr. Dubinsky are: Peoria, Ill; South Bend, 
Ind.; Springfield, Toledo and Cleveland, O.; Detroit, Mich. ; 
Utica, Ithaca, Buffalo, Rochester and New York City, 
N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Baltimore, Md.; Washington, D, ¢ 
and Atlantic City, N. J. 


Mukle’s Annual Recital December 14 
May Mukle, cellis:, will give her annual New York re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, December 14, 
when she will present a program which will include a new 
sonata by Frank Bridge. 














THE VATERLAND, THE HAGUE, SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 3, 1920. 


“The Second Concerto of Brahms was given an eminent 
performance in all movements . . A great technician and 
tincly intelligent musician, Mme. SAMAROFF IS A ERY 
SOULFUL AND MAGNIFICENTLY TEMPERAMENTAL 
ARTIST who enchanted me with her IDEAL BRAHMS 
PLAYING both in the big lines and in numberless fine musi- 
cal details. . Mme. Samaroff was called back with enthusi 
asm. 


THE NIEUWE COURANT, THE HAGUE, SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 3, 1920. 

“This most exacting work (Brahms B_ flat Concerto) re- 
ceived a p rfect pertormance .. MME. SAMAROFF IS 
A_ PIANIST OF THE HIGHEST RANK. . . HER SUC 
CESS WAS GREAT. 


ee — —_ ns 


THE ROTTERDAMSCHE COURANT, THE HAGUE, 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1920. 
“With the famous pianist, Mme. Olga Samaroff we received 
a SUBLIME PERFORMANCE of Brahms Second Concerto 
. The poetic side of her interpretation was spontaneous 
and int nsely musical so that EVE! ’ THOUGHT OF MA- 
TERIAL THINGS FELL AWAY.’ 


THE ROTTERDAMSCHE COURANT (CONCERT- 
GEBOUW CONCERT IN AMSTERDAM, 
OCTOBER 4, 1920). 

“Mme. Samaroff achieved as she had already done in the 
Hague a TRIUMPH WITH HER PERFORMANCE OF 
BRAHMS BEAUTIFUL SECOND PIANO CONCERTO. 








SAMAROFF 


Achieves Remarkable Success in Holland 
AS SOLOIST 
At the Opening Pair of Concerts of the Concertgebouw 


Orchestra in Amsterdam and The Hague 
as well as in Recital 


SEASON 1921-22 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT, ARTHUR JUDSON, 1317 Pennsylvania Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





HET NIEUWS VAN DEN TAG, AMSTERDAM, 
OCTOBER 7, 1920. 


“Now that we have heard Mme. Olga Samaroff one cannot 
well deny what superb qualities this pianist poss sses 
The elegance of her playing, the infallible sureness, the com 
mand of tone color, and her plastic exposition of th: art work 
which she is playing kept her hearers under a spell What 
a fine and distinguished taste, and what a warmly feeling 


heart! SHE IS AN ARTIST BY THE GRACE OF GOD.” 


DE NIEUWE COURANT, AMSTERDAM, 
OCTOBER 7, 1920. 


“Mme. Olga Samaroff, who recently in a concert of the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra made such a deep impression | with 
her playing of the Second Concerto of Brahms for the piano, 
gave yesterday her own piano recital . . . She held her au 
dience all the way through. Her superb touch full of power 
and soul, her singing tone (how beautiful were some mezzo 
voce places!), her interesting interpretation full of feeling, her 
peers over herself and the art work which she performs 
ALL OF THIS WAS EXTRAORDINARY AND ADMIRA 
S Se 


HANDELSBLAD, AMSTERDAM, OCTOBER 7, 1920. 


“Her playing gives a fine enjoyment inasmuch as it has not 
only highest virtuosity, but above that the nobility of purely 
musical culture. A complete mastery of tone production and 
delicate use of the pedal worked together to make a SUPERB 
TONE PICTURE OF ALMOST PERFECT QUALITY. 

. . Her playing is also filled with real musical feeling, 
coming from the heart.’ 


NOW BOOKING 





point. HER WELL 
FONISHING IN ITS SELE, 
INTO rHE SPIRIT OF THE COMPOSITION WITHOU' 
RESERV 


“In every style she attempts she succeeds, Let us contrast 
the Sonata of the young Beethoven (Sonata Op » No. 2) 
with that of Beethoven's latest period, Op. III In the first 


the graceful and delicate playing with technical 
tion IN THE LAST A DEEP FEELING, A MAJESTY 
OF EXPRESSION, AN INTENSE INTROSPECTION In 
both a brilliant mastery over all mechanical possibilities, and 
a giving of herself in the soul of the musi 
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NIEUWE ROTTERDAMSCHE COURANT, 
OCTOBER 7, 1920. 


“Hor highly sronepenent style compels admiration at ev 


GH UNLIMITED TECHNIC, AS = 
PERMITS HER TO ENTER 








HET NIEUWS VAN DEN TAG, AMSTERDAM, 
OCTOBER 7, 1920. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 





NOVEMBER 22 
Mary J ordan x Contralto 


An excellent interpretation of a varied program made 
the song recital which Mary Jordan gave at the Brooklyn 
\cademy of Music on November 22 a most enjoyable 
event Ihe contralto is a magnetic singer with a voice 
of beautiful quality, and she at all times uses it with in- 
telligence The program opened with the aria, “Prin- 
temps qui Commence,” by Saint- Saens, and was followed 


hy “Come Within, Noble Warrior,” Wolff; “A Vision” 
and “Thy Warning is Good,” Grieg, all of which were 
sung in an artistic manner. Miss Jordan won no little 


success on this occasion for her work in some old ballads, 
“Robin Adair,” arranged by Moffat, “The 
arranged by Hughes, both Old Scotch, 
and an Irish number, “Coolan Dhu,” by Franco Leoni. 
There were some songs by American and English com- 

among which mention might be made of H. T. 


for instance, 
Piper o’ Dundee,” 


posers, 

Burleigh, Cyril Scott and Cecil Burleigh, and in these 
fiss Jordan's diction was excellent. Of course, many 
encores were demanded—and given graciously. Stella 


Barnard was the accompanist. 


Vasa Prihoda, Violinist 


Fortune Gallo made no mistake when he elected to 
become the impresario of Vasa Prihoda, the Czecho-Slovak 
violinist, and introduced him to the American public after 


that youthful artist’s striking successes in Italy and South 
America. Prihoda made his initial New York bow at 
Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, November 22, and as 
already reported in the Musicat Courter (issue of Novem- 
ber 25) scored an impressive triumph and vindicated bril- 
liantly all the splendid advance notices that had preceded 
him here 

A slim, well set up, and good leoking lad is Prihoda and 
he won his audience at the start by his dignified bearing 
and his modest manner, His opening number, Tartini’s 
“Devil's Trill” sonata, formed a severe test of his musical 
more than his technical powers, for it has come to be 
understood that almost every violinist who plays in public 
here these days is a master of the mechanics of the fiddle. 
Prihoda, of course, forms no exception to that rule. His 
musicianship showed ripe maturity in the broad phrases 
of Tartini and in the exposition of that master’s formal 
constructive style 

The Paganini D major concerto (supplemented by the 
Sauret cadenza) revealed the full extent of Prihoda’s 
skill with fingers and bow and in astonishing fashion he 
tossed off the rapid passages, staccatos, spiccatos, double 
notes, harmonics, and other pyrotechnical performances. 
The extreme mechanical command was not merely speed 
and accuracy, however, for it is enlivened with tempera- 
ment and taste, and not for a moment were musical con- 


siderations put aside for display purposes. Repose, purity 
of intonation, and a tone of exquisite timbre also marked 
the presentation. 

group of smaller numbers in which Schubert's 
“Serenade” and Kreisler’s ‘Viennese Caprice’ were the 
most applauded, gave Prihoda the chance to make an 
appeal of a particularly intimate kind and be charmed anew 
with his finish and the piquancy of his nuances. 

The closing number, an unfamiliar set of Paganini 
variations, caused a veritable riot of enthusiasm, and for 
a quarter of an hour after the completion of the regular 
program, the auditors crowded to the front of the hall 
and recalled the artist again and again, forcing him to 
play seven or eight supplementary selections. 

There can be no question of Prihoda’s extraordinary 
gifts and of his ability'to present them to the public in 
such a manner as to give deep musical pleasure and to 
win triumphal recognition for himself. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch 


The terrific storm did not interfere with the attendance 
at the sonata recital given by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Bloch on November 22 in Aeolian Hall. This artist- 
couple has built up a following of genuine music lovers 
solely on the merits of their art. They will give another 
sonata recital on January 10. With ensemble work of 
such high order, and an established following as they 
enjoy, one wonders why they do not give at least four 
concerts each season, instead of only two. 

The program contained sonata in E minor, Bach; sonata 
in G major, op. 96, Beethoven, and sonata in E flat 
major, Richard Strauss. Unity of thought, musicianship, 
and what is most important, the religious adherence to 
the ideas of each composer, are features which character- 
ize their work. 


Yolanda Mero, Pianist 


Yolanda Mero, that extremely accomplished and ever 
welcome pianist, is gaining a following here that grows 
larger and larger, and in consequence her Aeolian Hall 
recital on Monday, November 22, was crowded by a 
most enthusiastic and yet critical "audience. It was an 
especially great tribute to the concert giver that so many 
professional pianists were represented among her listeners 
and in many instances they led the tumultuous applause 
which rewarded each and every number on the program. 

Mme. Mero revealed in her art that she has grown 
musically and intellectually since her previous recital ap- 
pearance here, and even her technic, always tremendous 
and brilliant, seems to have become more encompassing 
and finished, and in fact, now is flawless. 

Her playing at all times is endowed with high intelli- 
gence, serious musical purpose, and emotional dignity, 
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and at the same time never grows pedantic. She knows, 
too, all the fascinations and piquant appeals of purely 
virtuoso performances and sets them forth at appropriate 
moments with the greatest possible effect. 

Her program contained the organ concerto in D minor, 


by W. Bach; sonata op. 109, Beethoven; “Rondo 
Brillante,” Weber ; two selections by Brahms : “Inter- 
mezzo” op. 116, and “Capriccio” in B minor; “Backken,” 


Grieg (which had to be repeated) ; three Debussy num- 
bers: “Jardin sous la pluie,” “Clair de Lune,” and “Pas- 
— a very brilliant etude in octaves by Carolus 

Agghazy, as well as Liszt’s etude in D flat, and “Rhap- 
sodie ongroise,’ ” No. 6, to which she added as encores 
a Chopin waltz, etude by Liszt and “Serenade” by 


Rachmaninoff. 
NOVEMBER 23 


Laurence Leonard, Baritone 


With Francis Moore replacing Coenraad V. Bos at the 
piano, Laurence Leonard, baritone, was heard in his post- 
poned New York debut at Carnegie Hall on November 23. 
Several weeks previous, Mr. Leonard sang at one of the 
Century Theater Sunday concerts with success. 

The impression made the other day was indeed very 
favorable and Mr. Leonard’s cdreer bears close watching. 
He is a young man with a naturally beautiful baritone 
voice, extended in range, and easily produced. His 
breath control is remarkable for he is able to take and 
maintain his top notes with no effort, at least not a notice- 
able one. His phrasing and diction are excellent and his 
style is of the best. In the big numbers of his program, 
such as the prologue from “Pagliacci,” Mr. Leonard was, 
perhaps, at his best. His rendition of the famous aria 
was superb and he was warmly applauded. His dramatic 
tendencies here were displayed, giving one the impression 
that should he try his fortune in opera, he should gain 
success, But,on the other hand, Mr. Leonard's singing of 
such lighter numbers as “A Page’s Road Song,” “O Tan 
Faced Prairie Boy” and “Bless You,” the last two men- 
tioned being manuscripts and all three the works of Ivor 
Novello, proved that he is a ballad singer who should win 
popular favor. Mr. Leonard has a convincing way of im- 
pressing his hearers, and he never seems to fail to win 
their genuine approval. “Tossing Him a Rose,” Carl 
Hahn, was a vehicle for displaying his lovely soft - 
ing, while Mana-Zucca’s “The Top of the Mornin’ " 
droll, little gem of a song—brought out his versatility. 
Other numbers were b Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, 
Moussorgsky, Quilter, a Paladilhe, Fourdrain, Meta 
Schumann (whose “Harlequin’s Playground” found so 
much favor that it had to be repeated) and S. Coleridge 
Taylor. There were several encores including “Tommy 
Lad” which was charmingly rendered. Francis Moore’s 
accompaniments were sympathetic and thoroughly enjoy- 
able. 

Flonzaley Quartet 


The Flonzaley Quartet returned to its New York 
friends at Aeolian Hall on November 23, for the first 
subscription concert of its season. It would be idle to 
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praise afresh the playing of this quartet. It has reached 
a state of finished perfection such as has rarely, if ever, 
been attained before by four musicians. The heartiest of 
applause from a completely filled hall greeted Messrs. 
Betti, Pochon, Bailly and Archambeau when they came 
upon the stage and there was enthusiasm for all they 
did—even for the Stravinsky. Aye, there’s the rub of 
their program—a “concertino” by the irrepressible Igor, 
dedicated to the quartet (undoubtedly out of gratitude for 
their successful introduction of his three short pieces a 
season or so ago), and played at this concert for the 
first time anywhere. Perhaps the Flonzaleys themselves 
know what it is all about but there was nothing to tell 
anybody else. Each instrument was called upon to per- 
form technical stunts such as only such finished. players 
as the members of the Flonzaley can accomplish, and all 
together they united occasionally in a wild cacophony, In 
twenty years, perhaps, it will sound no wilder to us than 
do nowadays the eccentricities of the Strauss symphonic 
poems, once the last word in the bizarre. The players 
were called back several times after its performance and 
incidentally there was a little hissing, surely addressed 
not to them but to Stravinsky. There was a Mozart 
quartet in G major and the Schumann quartet, op. 41, 
A major, to provide the agreeable part of the evening. 
They were both exquisitely played and deservedly ap- 
plauded. 


National Symphony Orchestra: 
Zimbalist, Soloist 


If Vincent d’Indy has a heart—and he most undoubtedly 
has—it seems never to get into his music which comes 
exclusively from the head. That was again the impression 
which one received from the performance by the National 
Symphony Orchestra at its concerts at Carnegie Hall on 
Tuesday evening, November 23, and Wednesday afternoon, 
November 24. The d’Indy work, which began the pro- 
gram, was the “Summer Day on the Mountain,” (seldom 
heard here) a day that has three symphonic divisions: 
Dawn, Day (“Afternoon under the pines”), Evening. It 
is, as Lawrence Gilman truly remarked in his program 
book, “remarkable for its blend of nobly poetic imagin- 
ation, technical virtuosity, and sustained distinction of 
style,” and also, one.may add, for the entire absence of 
human warmth. Even the “afternoon under the pines,” 
serene in its beauty, suggested that the composer, fifty- 
three years old when he wrote the work, had forgotten 
the true spirit of piney afternoons that he must have 
passed a quarter of a century earlier. This cerebral 
music is exactly suited to the cerebral perceptions of 
Artur Bodanzky and he led it splendidly. And there was 
warmth and real vitality in Smetana’s overture to “The 
Bartered Bride” which ended the program, in stron 
contrast to the d’Indy. Between them came the Glazouno 
violin concerto, which sounds more and more artificial 
every time one hears it. It was played by that fine violin- 
ist and musician, Efrem Zimbalist, who originally intro- 
duced it here. Mr. Zimbalist brought out all the little 
there is in it and won the hearty applause of the audience 
on both occasions. 


Olga Steeb, Pianist 


Olga Steeb gave a piano recital at Aeolian Hall on 
November 23, which was attended by a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. Miss Steeb was heard in recital in New 
York last year, when her work won the approval of press 
and public. Her performance at this recital not only up- 
held the excellent impression previously made, but en- 
hanced her position in the musical world. Her playing 
is characterized by a free style, warmth, fire, dignity and 
intelligence. She played a program which comprised: pre- 
lude and fugue, Mendelssohn; sonata, op. 53, Beethoven; 
a group of Chopin numbers; etude op. 25, No. 1; ma- 
zurka op. 7, No. 5; waltz, op. 64, No. 3 and Barcarolle; 
“Evening,” Fannie Dillon; “Nectar Dance,” Mana-Zucca; 
as well as two pieces by Liszt—“Sposalizio,” and “Tar- 
antella.”. Of the program numbers, the only one rede- 
manded was Mana-Zucca’s fascinating “Nectar Dance.” 
The composer being in the hall, was obliged to arise and 
share the applause with the concert giver. 

As encores Miss Steeb gave Chopin’s Impromptu, and 
an etude by the same composer. 


NOVEMBER 24 


Nina Tarasova 


Nina Tarasova presented a program varied in character 
at her postponed recital of Russian folk songs and bal- 
lads in costume at Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
November 24. Many of the songs were especially ar- 
ranged for Mme. Tarasova by Lazar S. Weiner, who 
presided at the piano. These included some of the Rus- 
sian folk songs used by great composers in their works, 
namely, “Poor Vania,” in Tschaikowsky’s quartet, op. 
11; “The City of Kazan,” Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godun- 
off;” “The Song of the Tartars,” Borodin’s “Prince 
Igor,” and “The Birch,” used in Tschaikowsky’s fourth 
symphony. As usual, a very enthusiastic audience greeted 
the singer and applauded her vociferously in recognition 
of her vivid and dramatic interpretation of each of her 
selections. Encores without number were demanded. — 

Beryl Rubinstein was the assisting artist and played in 
a creditable manner a group of Liszt compositions, the 
Rachmaninoff prelude in D, and the Strauss-Godowsky 
“Fledermaus” waltz. 


Phoebe Crosby, Soprano 


Phoebe Crosby, the young and talented soprano, gave 
her annual song recital at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 24, before a large and appreciative 
audience. Youth, brilliancy of voice and temperament, 
stood out in her singing, combined with lots of intelli- 
gence in her interpretations. Thus it was no wonder that 
she won a deserved ovation from her listeners. Her 
program consisted of French, Italian and English groups, 
all of which were delightfully sung. After Miss Crosby’s 
singing of “Hayfields and Butterflies,” by Del Riego, she 
received such a large reception that a repetition of the 
number was demanded. 

Richard Hageman as usual deserves much praise and 
credit for his assistance as accompanist. 
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Flora Mora, Pianist 

Flora Mora, a young Cuban pianist, gave a recital at 
Carnegie Hall, on Thursday afternoon, November 25, 
which was attended by an interested and enthusiastic 
audience. Miss Mora, who has studied with Henrique 
Granados, was heard in recital in New York last season 
when her playing created a favorable impression. The 
young artist has a well developed technical equipment, a 
beautiful tone, power, fire and poetic feeling. 

She opened her program with two sonatines by Scar- 
latti, which were followed by “Chaconne,” Bach-Busoni. 


Then came a group of five Chopin numbers; two etudes, . 


mazurka, prelude and polonaise; and as a closing group 
she gave “Alceste,” Gluck-Saint-Saéns; two effective se- 
lections by Granados, “Moresca,” and “Cancion Arabe,” 
as well as Liszt’s “Dance of the Gnomes,” and twelfth 
Hungarian rhapsody. She received liberal and well de- 
served applause and responded with three encores. 


Florence Bodinoff, Soprano, 


Florence Bodinoff, soprano from Minneapolis, was 
heard in her first New York recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Thanksgiving afternoon. A small audiefce heard a pro- 
gram including the works of Lully, Solie, Gaveaux, Grieg, 
Sinding, Georges, Horsman, Samuels, Buzzi-Peccia, Lange- 
Muller, P. Heise and Henriques. Walter Golde was at 


the piano. 
NOVEMBER 26 


Tollefsen Trio 


One of the most delightful concerts given under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Science 
was that of the Tollefsen Trio, consisting of Carl Tol- 
lefsen, violin, Augusta Tollefsen, piano, and Paul Kefer, 
cello, at the Academy of Music, November 26. The 
members of the trio reached a high point of artistic ren- 
dition, probably inspired by the large and _ intelligent 
audience. An audience must be thoroughly in touch with 
the performers to remain perfectly quiet during a long 
chamber music program. True artists alone can create 
the atmosphere that holds an audience spellbound. There 
is no more evenly balanced trio than the Tollefsen Trio. 

In the opening .trio in G*minor by Boellman, one noted 
the precision of attack, particularly in the allegro, and 
the refinement of expression and delicate contrasting 
effects in the andante, scherzo and finale. Mr. Kefer 
gave as his solo Lalo and Glazounoff pieces with style 
and expression, and Mrs. Tollefsen’s accompaniments did 
much toward the effectiveness of the solo in the Russian 
Chant and the Spanish Serenade; her solos were “Soaring” 
(Schumann), .“Arabesque” (Leschetizky), and allegro 
appassionata (Saint-Saéns), all of which were masterfully 
performed to the delight of her audience. She gave for 
an encore Chopin’s D flat waltz, op. 58, in true Chopin- 
esque style. 

Mr. Tollefsen played as his first number “Call of the 
Plains” (Rubin Goldmark). It is new and effective and 
under Mr. Tollefsen’s interpretation its beauty and effect- 
iveness was well brought out. His second’ number was 
“Scenes de la Czardas” (Hubay). The Hungarian spirit 
was shown in the very characteristic treatment. Mrs. 
Tollefsen’s effective accompaniment helped much in this. 
His encore number was “Canzonetta”’ (D’Ambrosio). 
Nothing more effective and beautiful in contracting move- 
ments was ever written for violin, piano and ceilo, than 
Rubinstein’s Trio in B flat, op. 52, and it was correctly 
and artistically rendered by the Tollefsen Trio as the 
final number of its program. 


Winstoa Wilkinson, Violinist 


The debut recital by Winston. Wilkinson, an American 
educated violinist from the South, at Aeolian Hall, 
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November 26, brought forward a young man of unusual 
talent and attainment. He has personality of unaffected 
kind, plays with dash, and gets attention through his 
sincerity. Four pieces by Americans earned his special 
attention. They were Volpe’s “Love Song,” in D major, 
which the audience wished repeated; Eddy Brown's 
“Rondino,” full of staccato scherzo effects; “Fairy Sail- 
ing,” played with mute, a cute little thing, and which Mr 
Wilkinson repeated; and “Marionettes,” a tidbit of orig- 
inal effects, with pizzicato in C and melody in F, Harry 
M. Gilbert, the composer, seated in a box, being indicated 
by the violinist, and sharing the applause with him 
These showed Mr. Wilkinson’s technic and taste to the 
full, and it would seem he should cultivate this genre, for 
a more effective American group of violin pieces has not 
been heard this season. 

Paganini’s concerto, with its largesse of double stopping 
and effects which amazed hearers ninety years ago, but 
now so common; the cantilena in A, the fireworks of a 
bygone period, all gave Mr. Wilkinson opportunity for 
virtuoso display; the same might be said of his last 
number, the Gounod-Sarasate “Carmen” fantasy, except 
ing that the latter has much more musicianship, and 
takes even bigger technic. These were played in very 
effective style, and brought Mr. Wilkinson to the stage 
twice more, when he played as encores one of the Kreisler 
“Old Vienna” double-note melodies, and the Oriental 
melody from “Coq d’Or.” 

Marie Maloney played accurate and sympathetic accom 
paniments, and the entire affair had the special merit of 
lasting just an hour. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s second recital takes place in the same 
hall Thursday evening, December 30. 


Rosa Simon, Pianist 


Rosa Simon, a pupil of Elizabeth Quaile (an assistant 
teacher to Harold Bauer), gave a thoroughly enjoyable 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of Friday, Novem- 
ber 26. The pianist chose for her program the Cesar 
Franck prelude, fugue and variations, the Chopin B 
minor sonata, two compositions by the late Charles T. 
Griffes, the Rachmaninoff prelude in G minor, and a group 
of numbers by Scarlatti, Schumann, Ravel and Brahms 
Noticeable characteristics in Miss Simon’s work on this 
oceasion were her’ beautiful tone, excellent technic, and 
a fine appreciation of the various numbers under con- 
sideration. This young artist was heard here twice last 
season, and at both of these recitals she won high favor 
for her skill as a pianist. 


Philharmone Orchestra 


Josef Stransky, at the Philharmonic Orchestra concert 
on Friday afternoon, November 26, presented a symphony 
in D by a Swedish composer, Hugo Alven, said to be at 
present musical director of the University of Upsala 
Composed in 1899, it was, to speak frankly, the purest 

(Continued on page 38) 

















Miss Phoebe Crosby, soprano, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon, when she was heard to advantage in a 
program of modern pattern. This singer has an intelligent 
manner of delivery and a fascinating lilt to her rhythm,—New 
York Telegraph, November 26, 1920. 

Miss Crosby owns the valuable asset of youth, which enters 
largely into the quality and enthusiasm of her interpretations. 
She sang yesterday with freshness and simplicity some pleas- 
ing French romances by Paladilhe, Georges, Chausson, Dupare 
and Fourdrain; a group of German lieder by Schubert, Brahms 
and Schumann; Italian works by Rossini and Lillo, and songs 
in English by Palmer, Barnett, Del Riego, Worrell and 
Barbour.—New York American, November 26, 1920. 

Miss Phoebe Crosby, a young soprano who was heard here 
last season, gave a song recital yesterday at Aeolian Hall. 
Her interesting program comprised selections by Paladilhe, 
German songs sung in English, and French and American 
lyrics. Her singing showed that she has progressed in her art 
since she sang here before. Her good natural voice now is 
more evenly produced, and her style has much more intelligence. 
Her recital seemed to give pleasure.—New York Herald, 
November 26, 1920. 

Phoebe Crosby, soprano, who gave a song recital in- Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon, assisted at the piano by Richard 
Hageman, was formerly a singer of dramatic roles in opera 
with the Aborns. She has apparently sought her true field 
in an art made glorious once by Mme. Sembrich, whose} favorite 
Brahms “Serenade” and “Spring Night” of Schumann were 


PHOEBE CROSBY 


SOPRANO 
“Has Progressed in Her Art.’’— New York Herald. 


Aeolian Hall Recital Pleases Audience 
and Wins Critical Favor 


on her program with Schubert's “The Young+ Nun, all 
delightfully done in English. Miss Crosby, while making no 
claim as past-mistress of such int rpretations, gave with great 
delicacy two groups in French by Paladilhe and later men, as 
well as American pieces by Courtlandt Palmer and several 
women poets and musicians, among them Alice Barnett, 
Teresa del Riego, Lola Warrell and Florence Barbour 
New York Times, November 26, 1920 

Miss Crosby, is as well known on the opera stage as on 
the concert platform. Her voice, the somewhat resolute man 
ner of her singing and her histrionic talent, seem to point 
more towards opera; at the same time in her recital yesterday 
at Aeolian Hall the marked progress she had made in the 
difficult art of Lieder singing since last year was noticeable 
She sang, for instance, the Shubert and Schumann songs 
with marked feeling for style and gave them in a finished 
manner despite the use of English text She was still more 
effective in a group of French songs which she gave with 
thorough appreciation of their fine points of styl Her 
Italian numbers likewise called for marked praise and it was 
to be expected that she, with her thorough knowledge of the 
language and her plastic declamation, should give us something 
particularly good in the American group She was showered 
with applause from a large audience.Staats-Zeitung, Novem 
ber 26, 1920, 

Miss Crosby has a fresh and clear and well produced 
soprano and sings with beginnings of taste and insight 


New York Evening Journal, November 26, 1920 
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COURIER 


MUSICAL 


ELIAS BREESKIN ONLY SMILES NOW WHEN 
HE TELLS OF HAVING BEEN LOST NOT SO 
LONG AGO IN THE AUSTRALIAN FORESTS 
AND OF BEING NEARLY BLOWN UP BY A BOMB 


And. More Than That, the Young Violinist Pays Many Nice Tributes to His Bride, Who Returns from the Antipodes 
with Him—His Coming Tours (as a Member of the Elshuco Trio and Alone) Will Keep Him Busy 


WAS glad that you found it convenient to inter- 

view me today instead of tomorrow, as planned 
exclaimed Elias Breeskin, the violin- 
returned from a very successful 


“| 


t, wh 


originally,” 
had but lately 
Australia 

But why?” the writer queried 

‘Tonight,” he replied, with a mischievous twinkle in his 
a member of the Elshuco Trio, I am playing at a 
being held in the same house as the Van- 
derbilts, and, you know, it is the house the Reds have 
threatened to blow up tonight. So tomorrow I might not 
be here to tell the tale of my adventures in Australia.” 
(Yet, for the sake of very readers, the Reds 
did not make good their threat, so the violinist is still in 


four ol 


private concert, 


interested 


the land of the living.) 
Pays Many Trisutes to His Brive 
In Australia, 4,000 to 5,000 miles, let me say from the 
beginning, is equivalent to thirty miles over here,” said 
reeskin, settling himself for a little chat. “The trip 


Mr. Br 


a space of 700 miles, is usually 


yn Sydney to Brisbane, 

idered A nice weekend trip, for there in Australia 
eople travel slowly and comfortably.” 

Still, I shouldn't think you would mind that one 
it Especially that the first part of your sojourn there 
was devoted to your honeymoon,” laughed the writer. 

The first part!” echoed Elias Breeskin, in surprise. 


You should have said the whole trip was a honeymoon, 
I married just before sailing, the trip served 
My little wife is an artist, and she, as well, 
——— 


rou see, Aad 
two purposes 
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got lots of inspiration for her work from the beauties of 
the country. Why,” he exclaimed proudly, “what do you 
suppose she has just done? We saw a dining room suite 
that we wanted for our new home, but the fabulous price 
asked for it put it out of the question. My wife decided 
if we could find a good cabinet maker to make the suite 
after her own design, she would be able to decorate it ex- 
actly like the one in the store and save a goodly sum. 
Weil, she has done it, and some day you must see for 
yourself how beautiful it is. 

“It has been lots of fun fixing up the house. 
of ten I used to love to do carpenter work in school. 
ing my wife so proficient 
brought back the old de- 
sire, and [ have just 
finished a _ pretty nice 
looking bookcase. That 
sort of work, I find, re- 
laxes one much more 
than you think.” 
CONDITIONS IN SYDNEY. 

“But we are getting 
away from your trip to 
Australia,” persisted the 
writer, 

“Oh, yes, yes!” he 
said, somewhat ab- 
sentmindedly, as though 
he hated to have his 
thoughts so rudely 
jarred. “Well, condi- 
tions in Sydney are quite 
as bad as they are in 
New York.” His eyes 
twinkled a little as he 
added; “I mean as far 
as housekeeping is con- 
cerned. There is that 
same crowded condition, 
So we were obliged to 
stay in a hotel for over 
a week until we secured 
a little house in one of 
the suburbs. Everyone 
seems to live in the sub- 
urbs. The population of 
Sydney is 1,000,000, but 
one-half of that total is 
made up from its sub- 
urbs.” 

“What do you suppose 
I brought back to 
America with me?” he 
added quickly. 

suppose contracts 
for next season.” 

His New Dane Dos, 

“Yes, they do want me 
back,” he replied, “but 
that isn’t what I meant. 
It’s a Great Dane dog, 
weighing 160 pounds. 
The most intelligent creature you ever met. 
thing but talk. 


As a boy 
See- 


Does every- 
And if he could—what tales he could tell. 
How well he stood the trip back and what a favorite he 


was on shipboard! At present he is at a boarding school— 
I mean dog farm near Washington. We will keep him 
there until we have a house of our own on Long Island, 
perhaps next year. We will never part with him, for we 
both feel that he saved our lives. 

“It happened this way: ‘After my debut in Sydney, 
where I played the Mendelssohn concerto with the or- 
chestra, we decided to go off on a ten days’ camping trip. 
Of course, the dog went along. Off we started on horse- 
back with our packs and rifles for the ‘brush,’ as they 
call it over there. After we had been three days out we 
were tempted by a beautiful road which led us to a lovely 
waterfall, where we camped for a day. When we tried to 
start on late in the afternoon, we were completely lost. For 
three hours we wandered about in a jungle, in some places 
cutting our way through with a hatchet. At five-thirty 
in the afternoon it grew pitch dark and with.that came a 
cold spell—the coldest in sixty-five years, we were told 
later. Midnight came and we had to give it up, sitting by 
a bonfire the rest of the night. In the morning we re- 
sumed our search. It was not long before we came across 
some very old cow tracks. Sysk, the dog, was put on the 
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trail and for two and a half hours we followed him, al- 
most religiously, until we again struck the main road. 
After that you may well imagine that we had had enough 
of camp life, and we had even lost track of the time, for 
it was a day later than we thought.” 

“How many concerts had you while there ?” 


Hearp at MAny Concerts. 


“Forty altogether. Eleven were in Sydney, six in Bris- 
bane, while i played once or twice in many other places. 
In one little town, where they had queer train connections, 
Arthur Loesser, the pianist, and I, while waiting for the 
train, decided to take a little jaunt; when we got back we 
found we were too late, as there was no other train until 
the next day. As we were booked for the following night 
ina place twelve hours away, we thought the only thing to 
do was to cancel the date. But, just as we were about to 
do so, it was our good fortune to hear of a cattle train 
which was scheduled to pass through in a few minutes. 
As a consequence, we rode all the distance in a box car— 
one of the most interesting experiences of my life. Seeing 
a bit of the drover’s existence such as the stop to load and 
unload cattle and how the animals had to be bullied into 
the cars by torchlight, the swearing of the men, the cries 





The large picture shows the violinist about to make 
his first aeroplane trip. The round insert shows the 
Breeskin cottage in Sydney, Australia, and in the 
other picture is seen Sysk, the Great Dane dog, to 
whom the violinist and wife owe their lives. 


of the frightened calves—all that will long remain with 
me. The train finally was ‘parked’ three miles outside of 
the town to which we were going, but the engineer volun- 
teered to run us in if we did not mind riding in the en- 
gine. Of course, we didn’t, and I superintended the 
whistle for the remainder of the trip.” 

Aupbiences ENTHUSIASTIC. 

“How did you find the Australian audiences, Mr. Brees- 
kin ?” 

“Very appreciative, even in the smaller towns,” he re- 
plied. “They have a decided taste for good music every- 
where. Why, in a place of 3,000 population, they demanded 
Bach for an encore. 

“One of the most inspiring audiences to which I played 
was that at Mount Morgan, formerly a famous gold mine. 
There I was cheered by the eager miners, and one be- 
grimed man who had never heard a concert came up to 
me afterward and said: ‘If there is such a thing as a 
musical Messiah, then you are it.’ It was a remark which 
I value greatly, it is needless to say. In fact, I met quite 
a number of people like that man, all of which made the 
trip much more worth while. 

“The man to whom Australia owes its musical develop- 
ment at large is Verbrugghen, of whom I cannot speak 
too highly, either as a man or a musician. He has done 
more to promote music than one could think it possible. 
Even when heavy programs are given, the halls are packed, 
thanks to Verbrugghen and his efforts. 

“Five years ago Australia might have been called mu- 
sically savage. Today it is growing by the minute, The 
New South Wales Orchestra is a very fine organization. 
Verbrugghen has started a movement for a similar orches- 
tra in a number of other cities, and Queensland has already 
taken the necessary steps. 

“Mr. Verbrugghen paid me a very fine compliment, I 


- believe, when after a rehearsal, which went without a stop, 


he said: ‘If I played myself, I could ask for nothing bet- 
ter than to play the way Breeskin did.’ With such a 
tribute, it is needless to say that when the concert arrived 
I tried to play even better.” 

His First Arroptane Ripe. 


In Brisbane Mr. Breeskin had his first aeroplane ride, 
making the trip with Lieutenant Roberts. 

“I was up about thirty-five minutes, even looping the 
loop. It was a thrilling sensation,” continued the violin- 
ist, “and I wasn’t a bit air sick, even when we got into a 
pocket and dropped 150 feet. Before I went up the people 
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were eager to make a trip until a Chinaman went up; after 
he came down no one could be hired to go up in the air. 

They thought it would be bad luck after the Chinaman. 
Then it was that Lieutenant Roberts invited me—I guess 
to break the superstition. 

“On the way home I had a wonderful concert in Hono- 
lulu, where the boat made a six hours’ stop. Moiseiwitsch 
was a fellow passenger on-the home coming trip, and we 
had some nice times playing sonatas and cards together— 
but mostly cards. 

Busy SEASON AHEAD. 


“And, now that I am back, the season looks very big. 
For the balance of November I shall make a Middle West- 
ern tour with the Elshuco Trio, to be followed by an indi- 
vidual coast to coast tour in December. March and April 
will take the trio to the wrthwest and South. During 
these engagements I shall devote the balance of time to 
recording for the Brunswick.” eg: 


Gilberté Songs in T hree States 


Hallett Gilberté’s melodious songs continue making their 
way, leading singers being happy in singing them with suc- 
cess and so spreading the Gilberté propaganda. Mz 1ine, 
New York and New Jersey continue singing his praises as 
follows : 

Hallet Gilberté, a pianist-composer, accompanied Idelle 
Patterson in her next group of songs—which were all of his 
composition. “Ah, Love But a Day” and the “Minuet la Phyllis” 
were charmingly sung, but it was the third and last of the group 
which particularly delighted those present. This was ¢ of 
the Seasons,” Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, ‘ 
well sung that she was forced to give another encore, whic 
selected as “Spring Serenade,’’ another of Gilberté’s compositions. 
Both composer and singer were heartily applauded.—Elizabeth, N. J., 
Daily. 


Idelle Patterson, soprano, made her first Lockport festival ap 
pearance, scoring a great success for her beautiful voice anc 
singing, and her irresistible charm of personality She has rare 
gifts and unusual ones for a coloratura soprano. Her scale is 
admirably even, her diction fine, and she has the ability to paint 
moods by her mastery of tone color. All these endowments were 
displayed in her song groups, the first one of which was devoted 
to Gilberté compositions, with the composer at the piano, “Come 
Out in the Sweet Spring Night,”’ a song shortly to come from the 
publisher; Evening Song,” “Ah! Love, but a Day,” and “Moon 
light and Starlight,”’ were the numbers, with the inevitable Gilberté 
encore The new song is exceedingly effective, a very grateful 
one for lyric or coloratura soprano. With such a vocal exponent 
and the composer’s charming accompaniments, it is small wonder 
that the audience was rried to heights of enthusiasm and brought 
both back repeatedly. In her second group, with Russ Patterson as 
her accompanist, the singer triumphed anew. She is an artist of 
distinction.—Lockport Journal. 


It was Gilberté night at the Country Club on Sunday and the 
composer presented Florette Oliver, a charming little lyric soprano, 
of Nashua, who sang three groups of his songs While many in 
the audience are familiar with Mr. Gilberté’s songs, they heard 
them anew on this occasion, for Miss Oliver's interpretation was 
exceptionally true. She is a fascinating, graceful little brunette 
with sparkling black eyes and a wonderful smile, all of which 
added to the joy of her singing. In a dainty evening gown of pale 
blue and a rose in her dark hair, she was a picture pleasant to 
look upon, and the spontaneity with which she sang the charming 
songs was a delight. Miss Oliver is young and y beginning 
her musical career, a pupil of Yeatman Griffith of New York, but 
all who listened to her feel sure that she will be heard from at 
no distant date. 

Her first number in a group of three was “A Maiden's Yea and 
I »”’ a pleasing little song into which she put a good de of 
light and life, delighting the audience at the very beginning. “ve 
ning Song” was the second, a sweet thing, always a favorite The 
third in the group, “Ah, Love But a Day,” a dramatic song featured 
by Madam Jomelli in her recitals. In this Miss Oliver showed an 
entirely new talent, for the pathos and dramatic action which this 
song calls for were there and she was given a storm of applause 
With Mr. Gilberté at the piano, the dainty accompaniments lost 
nothing of their beauty, and together the composer and the young 
singer bowed again and again in acknowledgment of the audience's 
appreciation.-Bangor Daily News. 

Miss Oliver “e groups during the evening, the second 
composed of ‘ Roses,"’ a song that Marie Rappold has featured 
for several se 8; Philosophy,” still in manuscript, written 
especially for Mis: Oliver, with words by a friend, Anita Kimball 

Nashua, and “A V alentine,’ This group was v pleasing 

gain the composer and artist were given a hearty applause. 

» last group was made up of two songs for which q Gulberte, 

fe of the c ser, wrote the lyrics. The first is called ‘Minuet 

) the sweetest thing, and when the little singer 
caught up her dainty skirts and s ed just the least bit as she 
sang “When Phyllis Danced the Minuet,” it carried one bz 
to grandma’s day, and the song was a great favorite, pronounced 
by many the best on the program. To the majority of the 
audience, however, the last song was the gem of the evening, 
This is now in the hands of the publishers and will be put on 
the market this fall. It is called “Come Out in the Sw Spring 
Night,”” and once heard haunts one for days. The lilting air and 
delicate accompaniment and the dainty lyrics combine to 
a song which cannot fail to become a great favorite with recital 
artists, and many of the musicians in the audience made a note 
of it for future use, It was with sincere regret that the audience 
listened to the last note of the song die away and the only criticism 
of the program was its brevity. The composer’s work at the piano 
is always perfection and on this occasion he was at his best, for 
he is much pleased with Miss Oliver’s interpretation of his songs 
and is never so happy as when playing for such an artist.—-Portland 
Press. 


Leila Topping Receives Warm Tribute 


The following letter is one of many expressions of ap- 
preciation received by Leila Topping speaking of artistic 
lectures 

New York Women’s University Club 
My dear Miss Topping: 

May I thank you in the name of the Women’s University Club 
for the inspiring afternoon you gave us last Friday with your lec- 
ture, “ an Tone Pictures.” It is so unusual to find a profes 
sional pianist, who is also such charming speaker. 

How an American can play Rachmaninoff with truly Russian fire 
and feeling is a wonder to us all. 

I am sure the fact that long after your concert was over many 
people insisted upon coming back to hear more, must have indicated 
to you our sincere delight with your artistry. 

Thanking you again, I am 

(Signed) Resecca Hoorer Eastman, 
Chairman Committee on Interests. 


Schenck Gives Lecture-Recitals 


Unintentional omission, in mention of the National Op- 
era Club’s Afternoon of French Music, Astor Gallery, 
November 11, was the lecture-recital by Elliott Schenck on 
“Jongleur de Notre Dame,” in which this well known au- 
thority showed his complete knowledge of the opera, giving 
the story and playing with virtuoso skill. November 16 he 
began a series of “Wagner Talks” with Act I of “Tristan 
and Isolde,” at Rumford Hall, New York. 


Jardon Sings at Equity Ball 
Dorothy Jardon was selected to sing the official Equity 
Song as the final number of the Equity Ball held at the 
Hotel Astor a week ago Saturday—or rather early Sunday 
morning. 
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“SLOPPY SENTIMENTALITY’ 





MUSICAL COURIER 
’—THUS GEORGE BEACH, 


PIANIST, CALLS THE SMALLER WORKS OF CHOPIN 


Distinguished Artist, After a Long Stay Abroad, Is Glad to Be Back—Loves Liszt—Says the Greatest Composers Were 


Thinkers—Will Give His New York 


| must tell you about a conversation I had last week 
vith a rare young man 

\ rare young man? But surely, young men are not 
rare 


Exactly A young man who uses 


A rare young man 
fingers—and his brain. A young man who thinks.” 
But you said he used his fingers?” 
Yes. Quite so. He plays the piano. He also thinks. 
\nd, better still, he knows how to express what he thinks.” 


‘On the piano?” 

“On the piano, and in good, plain English 
‘Oh! Then he is English?” 

“I thought so at first—but I must tell you about him, I 


as well.” 


must try to tell you the impression he made on me, And 
that will not be easy. For I will have to ask you to use 
your imagination and your memory of the things of the 


past 

“And you think, perhaps, that I have no imagination?” 
“Well, perhaps you have. And yet it is not so easy to 
isualize, You must think back of the pictures that have 
down to us from a century ago—the portraits of a 
perhaps, the elder Peale, the one who painted Wash- 
ington.’ 

But I don't see x 

“What this has to do with the subject? But this young 


nan 


comme 
i ale 


“Who thinks— 

“And plays the piano, looks like those portraits of our 
grandfathers when they were young, those strong featured, 
vigorous young men, with their open, frank countenances 
and their high pride of race pi 

And their little, questioning smile and their parted lips 
is if they were going out to meet life with a lance or a 
token of flowers or a brace of pistols as the case might be, 
and wearing a stock and broad faced coats ® 

Yes. | see you have it. Only my young man does not 
wear a stock, although he looks as if he ought to. -He is 
dressed like any other plain, ordinary American,” 

American? I thought you said he was English?” 


“! thought so at first. Indeed, that was my first sur- 
prise. | asked him, when I met him, how long he had been 
in America, That is naturally the first question: ‘How 
long have you been here? When did you arrive?’ to be 
followed by uestions as to first impressions. The usual 
thing. The tock interview. But in this case I got no 
further. For his answer to my first question acted as an 
effective damper on that line of inquiry and led the con- 
versation into other channels, as you will see. I told you, 
he is a young man who thinks.” 

“And his answer?” 

“His answer was that he had been here two days. He 
arrived the day before Thanksgiving. ‘And since then,’ he 
added, ‘I have been home to eat the Thanksgiving turkey.’ ” 

“Home?” I asked. “How do you mean, home?” 

“Why, home. Up to Hartford,” 

“Oh! Why, I thought you were English!” And then 
| wondered if I had said the right thing. But he took no 
offense. He explained: 

‘I've lived over there for a good while, but not in Eng- 
land,” 





Recital at Aeolian Hall on December 9 


“Studying, I suppose.” 

“Studying, and playing, and fighting. 
ized——” 

“Of course. 
have been quite a break. 

“Yes. Anything that long interferes with practice is a 
break. But I played, even then, In Paris, at the Salle 
Gaveau. An American celebration.” 

His European Visit. 


“But you were over there before the war?” 

“Yes, some years. Five years in Paris studying piano 
with Philippe and composition with Xavier Leroux. 
was far a while in Switzerland with Emil Blanchet, a man 
who deserves to be better known than he is; and, before 
that, with Leschetizky.” 

“And I suppose, coming from France, you will play 
works of the modern French school?” 

“Not excessively. No!” 

“Then that is not your specialty? So many musicians 
come under its influence while in France to such an extent 
that they can see little else but that—and Chopin.” 

“Oh, Chopin——” 

“Then you don’t like Chopin?” 
pression seemed to suggest it. 

“Oh, yes! I do. Some of it.” 

“Then——-” 


I was mobil- 


I was forgetting that. One does. It must 


Something in his ex- 


A Fottower or Liszt. 

“T like Liszt.” 

“Liszt?” I asked, rather surprised. For with Liszt one 
thinks of rhapsodies and arrangements. 

“Yes, Liszt! Liszt and Bach. Liszt has been greatly 
misunderstood. His work is of more value, greatly more 
value, than people think. He was the victim of his time, 
the horrible, superficial time of Louis Philippe. He did a 
few things, no doubt, to satisfy the taste of that time, 
popular things which have become his most popular 
things.” 

And have spoiled his reputation?” I suggested, thinking 
again of his rhapsodies and arrangements and his salon 
etudes, 

“Yes, But he has done a lot of other things. He was 
deeply intellectual, a ‘man of real learning, while Chopin 
was rather ignorant, certainly not a deep thinker.” _ 

“And you think that intellectuality, thought, learning, are 
important in art? I had an idea——” 

Tue Greatest Artists WeRE THINKERS, 

“Indeed I do!” he broke in. “Indeed I do! The really 
great ones were thinkers. Liszt put the power of his giant 
intellect behind his art and placed it on an elevation that 
has rarely been reached before or since.” 

“But does that reach the public?” : 

“Not as quickly as sentimentality. Greatness is never as 
easily understood as smallness. There is Busoni.” 

“Ah! Busoni——” 

“No one understands Bach as he does. No one plays 
Bach better. He has few, if any, equals—at least among 
those I have heard. Busoni is deeply intellectual. He 
shows it in his playing and in his compositions. In his 
playing of Bach’s preludes and fugues he shows that he 
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has studied his interpretations with a deep knowledge and 
comprehension of the time in which Bach lived. is in- 
terpretations are not a matter of guess work, aor passion, 
or feeling, but of thought and of real knowledge. And 
that is so of Liszt, as we know him. His music is litera- 
ture combined with art. The best of it is, above all, intel- 
lectual. If he had not been a musician he would have 
been a writer. And he was learned not only in literature 
and in the superficial technic of music, but in its historical 
significance as well. In his fantasie and fugue on the 
name of Bach—a little known work which L am playing at 
my recital next week—hedemonstrates this, just ‘as does 
Busoni in his ‘berceuse,’ which I have also played on my 
program.” 
His ComMiInG ProcraM. 

“Very interesting,’ I muttered, for I had no idea of 
interrupting the flow of this interesting young artist's 
reflections. 

“Yes. And I am playing Liszt’s ‘Canzonetta de Salvator 
Rosa,’ a Bach toccata and fugue, a Beethoven sonata, some 
Debussy and Chopin. Some Chopin is worth playing.” 

“You don’t seem to care greatly for Chopin?” 

“Would not say that. ome of it is certainly worth 
playing. But he was, at least, not deeply notable for his 
intellectuality. Even his sonatas, the best of his works, 
perhaps, show the smallness of his technical grasp. He 
was a slave to form. Where Liszt used it only in its 
lightest externals and moulded it to his own ends, Chopin 
stepped back to an earlier epoch, probably because he was 
unable to do otherwise and not lose himself entirely. 
Where he does assert his independence, his form is very 
bad indeed. I realize that people will not agree with me. 
Indeed, I almost had a quarrel with my teacher, Philippe, 
about intellectuality. As to Chopin, I think some of his 
smaller pieces are nothing more than sloppy sentimentality.” 

Cats Cuoprn’s SMALLER Works “Sioppy 
SENTIMENTALITY.” 

“Sloppy sentimentality! May I say so? 
that?” 

“Why not? I find the real Chopin in the E flat minor 
and F sharp polonaises. As for some of the other things, 
they are certainly not worthy of the composer of these 
and other of the larger and more vigorous works. Popu- 
lar? Of course. Evidences of a small mentality are al- 
ways popular.” . 

“Yet Philippe could not see these things! 
thought a teacher of his eminence——” 

“No. He found Busoni’s playing of the preludes and 
fugues ‘very interesting but very boring to the public.’ 
And, of course, if the public is the only consideration. I 
played a recital of Liszt and Bach in London, but it is 
hardly likely that such efforts will attract the general public 
which cares only to be amused. You see, I am playing a 
miscellaneous program here. I only wish the critics would 
come at the end of it. They generally remain only for the 
first number, for which it is impossible that the artist 
should be properly warmed to his audience. But the musi- 
cian does not play only for the critics. Indeed, I can stand 
anything but the ‘cabotin,’ the musician who plays to the 
gallery. To my mind the musician should be like a fine 
actor, such a man as De Max of the Comédie Frangaise, 
a man wrapped up in his art, who plays not to the public 
but for the public, who forgets himself in hig role, just 
as the musician must forget himself in the music he inter- 
prets.” 


May I print 


I would have 


His PLans, 


“And your plans?” I asked. 

“Well, first a recital here, and then a tour of the Far 
East under the same management—India, Ceylon, China, 
Japan and. perhaps the Philippines. After that, a return 
to America and a transcontinental tour. And then—who 
knows ?” F. P. 


Herma Menth Plays in Vienna 


Herma Menth, the well known pianist, has been visiting 
her native city of Vienna, and while there has appeared a 
number of times in recitals for the benefit of the children 
of Vienna, which have been not only an artistic success 
but have also brought most gratifying financial returns to 
aid the undernourished, ill clad youngsters. Miss Menth 
will return to New York with the new year and will be 
heard in concert later in the season. 


Mrs. Joseph Zoellner Sr.’s Operation Successful 


While the Zoellner Quartet was on tour, Mrs. Joseph 
Zoellner, Sr., wife and mother of the famous four, was 
suddenly taken very ill in Los Angeles, Cal., and it was 
found necessary, after a hurried consultation, to operate 
immediately. : 

Mrs. Zoeilner insisted that no word be sent to the quar- 
tet as to her condition. After five days had passed they 
were then informed of the operation. 

Mrs. Zoellner’s many friends will rejoice with the Zoell- 
ner Quartet in that she is now out of danger and is rapidly 
recovering. . 


Fokines’ Metropolitan Date Changed 


The next engagement of Fokine and Fokina in dance re- 
cital will be at the Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday 
evening, December 13. The date was originally announced 
for December 7, but their engagements in the West will 
make it impossible for them to return in time to appear on 
this date. Following their recent highly successful engage- 
ment at the Auditorium in Chicago they repeated their ap- 
pearance there on Sunday evening, November 28. 


Leginska Pupils in Recital 
Despite the heavy rain on Tuesday evening, November 
16, the first monthly recital of Ethel Leginska’s pupils at 
Steinway Hall drew a large audience. wing to the fact 
that a series of similar recitals proved to be so’ enjoyable 
last year, it is only natural that they should again arouse 
interest this season. 


Mme. Langenhan for Newark Festival 


Mme. Christine Langenhan, the soprano, has been en- 
gaged as one of the soloists of the Newark Festival. She 
will sing on the evening of May 6. 
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Full Season for Zoellner Quartet 

The Zoellner Quartet, which by its perfection of ensemble 
and technic, is considered one of the foremost chamber 
music organizations in America, has an unusually busy 
winter before it. These four artists are now in the midst 
of their ninth transcontinental tour and the following en- 
gagements will have been played by them before Christmas : 
October 11, Los Angeles, Cal.; October 13, Hollywood, 
Cal.; October 22, Claremont, Cal.; October 25, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; November 1, San Antonio, Tex.; November 2, Dallas, 
Tex.; November 5, Auburn, Ala.; November 6, Montavello, 
Ala.; November 9, Clarksdale, Miss.; November 11, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; November 12, Janesville, Wis.; November 15, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; November 17, Indianapolis, Ind.; No- 
vember 18, Zanesville, O.; November 19, Akron, O.; No- 
vember 20, Akron, O.; November 21, Akfon, O.; November 
23, Hannibal, Mo.; November 24, Beatrice, Neb.; Novem- 
ber 26, Pierre, S. Dak.; November 27, Jamestown, N. Dak.; 
November 29, Huron, S. Dak.; December 1, Madison, S. 
Dak.; December 2, Mankato, Minn.; December 3, North- 
field, Minn.; December 4, Faribault, Minn.; December 6, 
DesMoines, Iowa; December 7, Mt. Carroll, Ill.; December 
8, Cedar Falls, lowa; December 9, Galesburg, Ill.; Decem- 
ber 10,:Monmouth, Ill.; December 11, Berrien Springs, 
Mich.; December 13, Tarkio, Mo.; December 14, Emporia, 
Kans. ; December 15, Columbia,, Mo.; December 18, Mobile, 
Ala., and December 19, Mobile, Ala. 


Birgit Engell, Soprano, Makes Debut 


Birgit Engell, Danish soprano, made her American debut 
in a song recital at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of No- 
vember 22. Mme. Engell is the possessor of a fresh, agree- 
able voice, rather warmer than most voices from the North. 
It is under splendid control and always well produced, 
whether in mezzo voce or in the loudest climaxes, where 
there is no forcing. Her interpretative ability is also much 
above the average. In fact, she is the most promising 
woman singer of songs who has come to us in a long time. 
Her stage presence and deportment are additional assets. 
Her program began with old Italian, followed by a group 
of French songs, among which Lenormand’s “Quelle Souf- 
france” was notable. In its splendidly built up climax, 
Mme. Engell’s voice gave the audience a real thrill. There 
were some Scandinavian songs, well sung but not nctably 
musical, and two Strauss numbers, the second of which, 
the familiar “Staendchen,” had immediately to be repeated. 
Coenraad Bos accompanied. All in all it was a most suc- 
cessful introduction to America for Mme. Engell. Re- 
citalists are rare who combine a voice of the exceptional 
quality of hers with the ability to interpret as well as she 
does. 


Gruen Has Many Dates 


Rudolph Gruen has been engaged to appear in a recital 
in conjunction with the Sohmer reproducing piano at Van- 
dervoort’s Auditorium, St. Louis, December 7. This will 
mark his first appearance in his home town since leaving 
there the season before last. Recent and future dates in- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


clude: November 21, Springfield, Mass., accompanying 
Mary Mellish; November 23, Stamford, Conn., joint ap- 
pearance with Grace Kerns and Josef Stopak; November 
25, Baltimore, Ohio, accompanying Marguerite Namara; 
November 28, Reading, Pa., accompanying Josef Stopak; 
November 30, Dayton, Ohio, accompanying Paul Althouse ; 
December 5, Cleveland, Ohio, accompanying Titta Ruffo; 
December 7, St. Louis, Mo.; December 9, Springfield, Mo., 
assisting Paul Althouse; December 20, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, assisting Josef Shlisky; December 21, Norwalk, 
Conn., accompanying Grace Kerns, 


Next Week’s Metropolitan Repertory 


Monday evening, December 6, “Mefistofele,” with Alda, 
Easton, Howard, Perini, Gigli, Didur, Moranzoni; Wednes- 
day, “Pagliacci” and “I! Carillon Magico,” with Destinn, 
Caruso, Danise, Moranzoni, the ballet with Gall, Bon- 
figlio and Papi; Thursday, “Carmen,” with Farrar, Sun- 
delius, Martinelli, Rothier, Wolff; Friday afternoon, “Par- 
sifal,” (1 o'clock), with Matzenauer, Gordon, Sundelius, 
Sembach, Whitehill, Blass, Didur, Bodanzky; Friday night, 
“Tosca,” with Destinn, Arden, Gigli, Scotti, Moranzoni; 
Saturday matinee, “Oberon,” with Ponselle, Howard, Sun- 
delius, Delaunois, Sembach, Diaz, Bodanzky. Toscha Sei- 
del, violinist, will play at next Sunday night’s opera con- 
cert (December 5), Mmes. Scotney and Gordon and the 
new Italian baritone, Giuseppe Danise, will sing. Richard 
Hageman will conduct. 


Sittig Trio to Be Heard at Plaza 


The Sittig Trio will give a recital in the Grand Ballroom 
of Hotel Plaza, New York, on the afternoon of December 
13, on which occasion Beethoven numbers will be played 
by the trio exclusively. 

Edgar H. Sittig will play, as cello solos, works by Para- 
dies, Noren and Popper, and Margaret Sittig will be heard 
in Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.” Annie Louise David, 
harpist, is the assisting artist, who will render selections 
by Rubinstein, Godard and Harriet Ware. 


Olga Carrara Scores in “Jacquerie” 


Olga Carrara made her debut with the Chicago Opera 
on November 20 as Glorianda in Marinuzzi’s opera 
“Jacquerie,” which was given its premiére in Chicago. Ac- 
cording to the critical opinion of the press, Mms. Carrara 
scored a distinct success, and, despite the fact that the 
part was a minor one, she revealed a voice of much beauty 
which has been well schooled, and proved that she is, in- 
deed, a worthy addition to the company. 


George S. Madden’s Recital December 16 


George S. Madden, American baritone, will give a song 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, December 
16. He is a diligent student of the Standard American 
Tone Production and upon this occasion he will illustrate 
its advantages and benefits to the human voice. He also 
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hopes to prove that the English language is as adaptable for 
singing as any other tongue—if not better. 


‘OBITUARY 


Caryl Florio 


Caryl Florio, internationally famous as composer and 
organist, died November 21, 1920, in a sanatorium near 
Asheville, N. C. He was born in England in 1843, his 
real name being William John Robjohn. He came to 
America when very young and was the first boy soloist 
in Trinity Church, New York. While singing in this 
church he attracted the attention of the Prince of Wales, 
and the latter took a fancy to the boy singer, inspiring 
him to greater accomplishments and continuing his in- 
terest in the brilliant musician after he became King 
Edward the Seventh. Indeed the friendship lasted to 
the end of the sovereign’s life. Florio was also well known 
as teacher, pianist, composer, and conductor. As conductor 
he brought out his own work “Uncle Tom” at the Academy 
of Music in New York, and afterward in Philadelphia. 
The Palestrina Choir of 100 voices was organized by 
Florio in 1886 for the production of mediaeval music in 
New York. Florio went to Asheville in 1801 to take 
charge of the musical affairs of the late George W. Van- 
derbilt and to become organist of All Soul’s Episcopal 
Church, which was built by Mr. Vanderbilt on his Bilt 
more estate. 

The dead artist, who was buried in Asheville, was 
loved by the people there, and his passing is mourned by 
the city that his life has enriched. 

Ole Theobaildi 

Ole Theobaldi, former violinist to the royal families of 
Russia, Sweden and Denmark, and possessor of sixty- 
two gold medals and other musical decorations, died this 
week in Chicago. He lived there eight years and had 
been an American citizen for eighteen years. Born in 
Norway, Mr. Theobaldi was hailed by Ole Bull, then the 
master of Scandinavian violinists, as his successor. Upon 
Ole Bull’s death, following Mr. “Theobaldi’s American 
and international tours, he became heir to the master’s 
violin, upon which a value had been placed that ran into 
six figures. Among the trophies which he leaves is a 
bow studded with eleven diamonds, each nearly five carats 
in size. 














William Dalliba Dutton 


William Dalliba Dutton, seventy-two years of age, of 
116 East Seventy-third street, New York, and treasurer of 
the Hardman, Peck & Co., well known piano manufactur- 
ers, died last week in St. Luke’s Hospital, of stomach 
trouble. The burial took place in Utica, N. Y 

















enigma. 


HERSCHEL VIOLINS 


The superiority of old Italian violins over all others has never been called in question. The cause of that superiority has remained an unsolved 
The most strenuous endeavors of experts, inventors, musicians and violin makers have utterly failed to lift the veil from the secret. 
various investigators differed in their theories, and so did, naturally, the experiments to which they had recourse. ! 
violin—more especially wood and painting—was subjected to a most minute technical and chemical examination, and each investigator flattered 
himself with the belief that he had been fortunate enough to find the solution of a problem that had so long puzzled the violin-makers of the world. 
There was soon a good deal of talk about great inventions in connection with their art, but, without doing injustice to any one, it way be confidently 
affirmed that not one in the smallest degree revealed any part of the great Italian secret. 

The Herschel Violin holds an entirely different position. The instrument was first made eight pr nine years ago. It gained at once undivided 
favor and sustained brilliantly: every test the most exacting expert could impose. The unanimous pronouncement of the best qualified judges is to 
the effect that, for sweetness, strength and wonderful carrying power the Herschel Violin ranks with the great Italian Master Instruments 


In order, however, to avoid such disappointment as others have experienced, the inventor made efficient trial. He circulated twelve instruments 
made on his system and waited patiently a number of years to note what alteration use had produced in them, 

No disappointment now is possible. The Herschel Violin is not an accidental success. With the most entire confidence it can be asserted, 
that the inventor thoroughly understands the ways and means by which his instruments are made acknowledged master pieces. 


The 
Every component part of the 








Halle Saale, April, 1920 


During the last few years I play on a Herschel violin. 
When I came into possession of the instrument it was quite 
new, had in fact just been built and had not as yet been 
played on. The first touch, however, convinced me that 
this violin was entirely free from hardness, the so-called 
wood note and other faults that new instruments are usually 
afflicted with. The sweetness of sound combined with strength 
and great carrying power at once aroused my admiration. 
Most striking, too, was the fine adjustment of the strings, 
even to the bridge. Particular attention I must also draw to 
the grandness of tone of the D string, well known the most 
ticklish point with all violins. After that time, I heard 
and handled other Herschel-Violin and found in all of them 
the good qualities I admired in my own. The question now 
arises: Will the instrument change in the course of years? 
Well, yes. Mine has changed. It has changed for the bet- 
ter. In the critique of my concerts particular stress was 
laid on the fine qualities of my instrument. From a merely 
mechanical point of view the Herschel instrument is  calcu- 
lated to please, only classical models as Straduari, Gurnavi 
and Amati have been chosen. ; 

Some time ago I came across a Herschel bratsche which 
in a high degree possessed the good qualities of the violin. 
The nasal note, which in the majority of bratsches exercises 
a disturbing effect does not exist in this. Everybody who 
frees himself from the still too prevalent prejudice that “only 
old violins are good,” everybody who is enchanted with 
sweet sound, will be glad to have or to hear a Herschel. I 
am glad that the judgment I formed at starting remains after 
eight years strong and unassailable. 


Jon. Versterc, 
Concert Master of city theater 
Halle/Saale 
Member of festival committee, Bayreuth. 





The inventor, however, is a medical 
practitioner and unwilling entirely to 
abandon his professional pursuits. He 
has, therefore, determined to __ sell 
his rights. Those interested or desirous 
to participate in the material benefits of 
his invention will please apply: Walter 
Seeck, Berlin—Lichterfelde Ost, Prom- 
enadenstr. 6. 





Lonpon, May 19, 1919 
Highly honoured Dr. Herachel: 

But yesterday evening I returned from Paris. Of 
my own initiative hasten once again most heartily to 
congratulate you on extraordinary result of your 
scientific system of violin building. I am no lover 
of new, that is, of modern violins. In my whole career 
I remember two instances only, in which I brought it 
over myself to give an opinion in writing. The result, 
however, which you have achieved is so bly won- 
derful, that I cannot refrain from again expressing my 
congratulation and conveying to s 
of my great admiration, A violin only a few 
old that can pour forth with harmonious eloquence such 
a volume of sound can intone with equal ease all the 
strings, such an instrument I have never come across in 
all my career. 

What many have attempted till now in vain, you 
seem to have achieved. If your violin does in the con- 
cert-room what it has already in the drawing- 
room you have fied the vert from the great 
secret of the old Italian Masters. 

Again I congratulate you with all my heart and re- 
main, with kind greetings of sincere admiration, 

Yours sincerely, 
TIvVaADAR NACHEZ, 














SOMETHING ABOUT MY HERSCHEL VIOLIN 


I pormeee so that my opinion, as that of an outsider may 
not be too lightly weighted, that I am now, and have been 
for the past, eighteen months a professional musician, I 
am a_ student of the Academy of Music in this place and 
play first violin in what was formerly the Court Orchestra. 

occupy myself besides a great deal with the investigation 
and study of violins and musical instruments. At the pres 
ent moment have in my possession 1 Widhalm, 2 Rauch, 
1 Seidel, 1 Meuner, 1 Egidius, 1 Klotz, 1 Hornsteiner, 1 
Kretschmann, 1 Gusetto, 1 Bellosio and a genuine Hic 
ronymus and Antonius Amati. 

Dr. Herschel, who is personally unknown to me, about 
three months ago sent me one of his instruments. After 
protracted trial I have purchased it. It is a copy of a 
Stradivari of the best period of that artist about 1725—as 
by careful measurement I have ascertained the technical 
execution is simply perfect and it is quite delightful to 
follow through the lupe the great delicacy of the inlay- 
work. Less agreeably did the bright oil-colour, a conces 
sion probably to acoustic considerations, affect me. So en- 
tirely does the tone of the instrument suit me, that on no 
other of my violins do I now play. After occasional aber- 
ration I have always with renewed delight, returned to my 
Herschel. The tone is grand and noble, strong and sweet 
on the G-string of enchanting softness. The intonation is 
conspicuously easy. The tone is always there, and the 
astonishing symmetry of the strings in every situation has 
conspicuously manifested itself in my quartet of stringed 
instruments. I have subjected to exhaustive test a good 
many violins. A little hitch attaches to every one of them 
—every one except my Herschel That is a perfect in 
strument and completely contents me. Every morning, when 
I release it from its bed my delight is renewed For me 
the question on what violin I shall play for the rest of my 
life is finally closed. The Herschel violin is the confident 
answer. 

Heinaicn Rorriagnper 
Kapitainleutnant a.D. Bickeburg 


24. 6. 20. Scheierstr. 6 





























ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 25) 
“Tannhauser” overture awoke the most earnest expression 
of approval which was evidenced by the applause. : 
On the afternoon of October 27 the music department 
of the Woman's Club, under the direction of Mrs. C. J. 
Neekamp, gave an afternoon of French folk songs, most 
of them consisting of songs of the sixteenth century. The 
program opened with current events by Mrs. E C. Watts 
and a paper ‘on French songs by Mary Burks. Follow- 
ing these, the vocalists who appeared on the program 
were: Mrs. John Culton, Mrs. Carl Parks, Mrs. Howard 
Lawrence and Hannah Cundiff. The accompanists were 
Mrs. Harold Ferguson and Esther Ripley. 
Sunday night, November 7, a special musical program 
given at the First Presbyterian Church, in which 


was 
Edwin M. Steckel, organist and director, presented Paul 
laylor White, violinist, and Adolph Vogel, Jr., cellist, of 


the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra; Marguerite Neekamp- 
Mrs. C. B. Van Bibber, pianist, and a 
voices. Solos, trio, quartet and chorus 
At the close of the program Mar- 


stem, soprano, 
chorus of thirty 
numbers were given 


wuerite Neekamp-Stein sang Gounod’s “O Divine Re- 
deemer,” with violin, cello, piano and organ. 

Paul Taylor White, violinist, of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Edwin M, Steckel at the piano, 


played two numbers at the Kiwanis Club meeting Tuesday. 
His playing was enjoyed greatly by the members. : 
Ralph Dunbar's production of Bizet’s “Carmen,” in Eng- 
lish, was given Tuesday night at the Huntington Theater. 
rhe “Carmen” presented here had been placed in the hands 
of a capable cast supported by a chorus of splendid male 
and female voices and a fine orchestra, Lorna Doone 
Jackson sang the title role very captivatingly; she is the 
possessor of a rich mezzo-soprano voice and sings the role 
as few have sung it, throwing into every number all the 
untamed spirit of the Spanish girl. Freda Van Ness, so- 
prano, in her rendition of Micaela’s song, displayed a clear 
and lovely lyric voice, which rose to supreme heights, clos- 
ing the number with a clear and sweet high tone. Norman 
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Debut 
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Sunday Afternoon 
_ November 21st 





PRESS COMMENTS : 


Miss Keller displayed a nice intonation and fine 
legato, while the “Bell-man” by Cecil Forsyth 
brought out a plaintive note which is most ap- 
pealing.—N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 


! 
i She has an easy, flexible voice and is eidently 
serious.—N. Y. Evening Mail. 





Setsaietsessssessesesseses: 
Sissies etaetetestestsssse 


Ida Keller presented an example of plucky, 
i self supporting study —N. Y. Times, 







Personal Representative : 


JOSEPH DUNN, 116 West 39th St., New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Arnold sang the role of Don Jose with perfect ease and a 
splendid tenor voice. His singing of the “Flower Song” 
was one of the distinctive features of the program. James 
Stevens sang the part of the Toreador splendidly and to 
the delight of all who heard him. 

Lancaster, Pa., November 14, 1920.—The Municipal 
Orchestra made its debut of the season in a concert in the 
Martin Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. on Thursday even- 
ing, November 4. Barbara Maurel was the soloist. 

Students of the Wolf Institute of Music gave a recital 
of supernatural music on Friday.evening, November 5, as 
follows: “Witches’ Dance” (MacDowell), Martha D. 
Kiehl; “Dance of the Elves” (Kroeger), Harriet Cooper; 
“Phantom Riders” (Barbour), Charles W. Fisher; “Visit 
of Hobgoblins” (Sartorio), Ferne A. Dessau and Grace 
A. Schaum; “Dance of Elves” (Sapellnikoff), Ruth G. 
Emsing; “Witch of the Witches” (Campbell), Helen M. 
Eshelman; “Dance of Gnomes” (Liszt), Earle W. Echter- 
nach; “Witches’ Frolic” (Bartlett), Ruth G. Emsing. 

The new $12,000 Moller organ in the Hippodrome Thea- 
ter is rapidly nearing completion. Ralph Kinder has been 
engaged for the opening recital some time during De- 
cember. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink was heard in concert at the 
Fulton House-on November 10. She sang beautifully, 
and was given a tremendous ovation. George Morgan also 
was heartily applauded for his baritone solos. Katharine 
Hoffman furnished entirely adequate accompaniments. 

Lima, Ohio, November 8, 1920.—Katherine Dayton, 
diseuse of New York, assisted by Anne Tindale, pianist, 
gave the first matinee recital of the season of the Woman’s 
Music Club on November 3. It would be hard to choose 
any one offering in which Miss Dayton was happiest, but 
the Greek folk song, “The Shepherdess’ Song,” “Les 
Bonnes Dames de St. Gervais” (Jacques Dalcroze), “The 
Icicle” (Karolyn Bassett), and “Sophie Gathering Flowers” 
(Charles T. Griffes) deserve special mention. The entire 
program, from the time she tripped forward, daintly gath- 
ering imaginary flowers in “Blow away the Morning Dew,” 
to “I Know a Lovely Garden” (Guy d’Hardelot) which 
seemed like the benediction of a glorious sunset, her pro- 
gram was an artistic triumph. During the intermission, 
Mrs. Fred Gooding, soprano, presented “Songs of a 
Baby’s Day” and “A World Apart,” by Rhea Mankoff- 
Cable, with the composer at the piano. Mrs. Cable received 
an ovation at the conclusion of the group. Mrs. Gooding, 
who has a lovely lyric soprano voice, then sang the “Bal- 
latella” from Leoncayallo’s “I Pagliacci.” 

The Etude Club held its fortnightly meeting at the home 
of Mrs. Andrew Dimond on Tuesday morning, November 
2. Ella Eysenbach led a splendid discussion of the work 
of John Sebastian Bach. Illustrations were given by Nelle 
Kriete, pianist, who played the second C minor fugue, and 
Mrs. Clarence Klinger, soprano, who sang “My Heart 
Ever Faithful.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Branson’ Harley Holmes opened their 
home to a number of friends Sunday afternoon in honor 
of Katherine Dayton. 

Mark Evans, director of the Trinity Church choir ar- 
ranged a fine musical program for Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 7, when the soloists were Mrs. Joe Davison, Mrs. 
Clarence Klinger, Donald Johns and G. A. Lehman. 

Lindsborg, Kan.—(See letter on another page.) 

Logansport, Ind., November 18, 1920.—On Friday 
evening, November 12, a pupils’ recital, attended by the 
parents and friends of the pupils, was given at the home 
of Kittie Hoffmann. Mrs. Hoffmann demonstrated her 
ability as an able teacher of the piano by the marked im- 
provement and advancement made by her many pupils. 
She also has the distinction of teaching one of the largest 
classes in music in this city, over thirty of her students 
taking part in the evening’s entertainment. Those appear- 
ing were: Dorothy Denham, Betty Taylor, Charlotte Lang, 
Mary Helen West, Helen Rhocds, Florence Rhodenbaugh, 
Wreatha Wolford, Loraine Waisner, Mollie Hoover, Helen 
Delon, Maxine Marshel, Josephine Yoder, Dorothy Hatha- 
way, Helen Knarr, Maxine Vanskiver, Bernadine Waisner, 
Elizabeth Harwood, Evelyn Stoll, Vera Kistler, Pauline 
Swartzlander, Helen Shaw, Bernice Kester, Alice Boat- 
man, Mildred Hendee, Addine Stanley, Kathleen Hunt, 
Glenna Knarr, Hilla Bell, Helen Jordan, Bernice Sanders, 
Margaret Hunter and Gladys Rayborn. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on 
Slope.”’) 

Manitowoc, Wis., November 1, 1920.—The first con- 
cert of the season to be given by the Monday Musical Club 
on October 22 brought to our city the popular pianist, 
Rudolph Reuter (for the third time), and the unique Chi- 
cago Symiphony woodwind choir, consisting of Messrs. 
Schreurs, Barthel, De Mare, Quensel and Guetter, first 
instrumentalists of the Chricago Symphony Orchestra. A 
more thoroughly enjoyable and appreciated concert has not 
been heard here. 

Mr. Reuter had to add several encores to his solo group. 
Together they played the Beethoven quartet, op. 16; a 
quartet by Saint-Saéns, and the altogether delightful sextet 
by Ludwig Thuille. To Mrs. Charles M. Gleason, the 
president, belongs most of the credit for this delightful 
innovation. 

Meridian, Miss., November 15, 1920.—A Professional 
Musicians’ Organization has been formed for the purpose 
of having musicians secure remuneration for their serv- 
ices. The members will only perform for charity or for 
patriotic occasions hereafter. Eunice Harris is the presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. M. Wilder, secretary, and Mattie Sue 
Tarry, treasurer. 

The Mississippi Federation of Music Clubs and the Mis- 
sissippi Music Teachers’ Association will hold a joint ses- 
sion at Laurel, Miss., April 7, 8 and 9. 

The Matinee Musical Club presented Salvi, the harpist, 
on October 28. . 

The Meridian Symphony Orchestra has resumed re- 
hearsals and a festival will be given in the spring. Paul 
Verpoest is the director. 

A recital was held at the Meridian School of Music on 


the 


Pacific 


Saturday af‘ernoon, November 13. The following partici- 
pated in the program: Aline Dickerson, Bessie McElroy, 
Julia Hodges, Martha Dickerson, Frances Sidebottom 


and Eugene Scale. 
Miami, Fla., November 7, 1920.—Ralph Powers is 
back at the White Temple, which has a vested choir of 
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fifty voices besides a double quartet, including Mrs. Ralph 
Powers, Mrs. Carl Meyer, sopranos; Adelaide Clarke, Mrs. 
Clyde Sailors, contraltos; H. E. Kragh, J. M. Christ, ten- 
ors; E. H. Krieger, C. F. Cushman, baritones; Charles 
Cushman, director; Amy Rogers Davis, organist, and Mrs. 
Edwin Baker, pianist. 

The Trinity Episcopal Church, with splendid choir, under 
the direction of Alfred Betts, with Iva Sproule-Baker, or- 
ganist, gave an entire musical program at the morning 
service, with Mrs, Arthur Keene as soprano soloist. 

Corinne Fandel, former pupil of Barcellos De Braga, is 
the talented pianist at the New Thought Church. 

The new Edison tone test concert at the School Audi- 
torium drew an immense audience, when Gladys Rice, 
soprano, and Adeline Packard, violinist, appeared under 
the auspices of the Turner Music Company. 

Naomi Elliott, whose charming voice has given her a 
place on many fine programs, was married to Thomas J. 
Kelly at the Church of the Holy Name. After an ex- 
tended wedding trip Mr. and Mrs. Kelly will reside in 
Miami. 

Mrs. E. C. Wakefield, soprano, of Chicago and Miami, 
sang “The Wind Speaks,” Shafer; “How Much I Love 
You,” La Forge, and an encore, “Memory,” at the brilliant 
reception tendered the teachers of Miami, and the business 
women, led by the Woman’s Club. Others who contributed 
to the pleasure of the evening were Mrs. L. W. Crow, 
reader, and Lucile Clark, danseuse. 

Mrs. Robert Seymour’s talk, “Pageantry,” before the Flor- 
ida Auxiliary, League of American Pen Women, received 
the applause due her scholarly address, and she has been 
requested to repeat it for the Junior Music Club. 

Mrs. Merwin Bobst has opened, a musical kindergarten 
for tiny tots from two to five years, at her residence, 1416 
Biscayne drive. She will be assisted by Portia Powers, a 
former pupil of Carlotta De Feo, London, England. 

The several federated music clubs of the city are busily 
preparing programs for the season. Greta Challen Berg, 
of Jacksonville, has been engaged by the “Y Singers” to 
sing at the opening concert December 2. Mrs. Berg, so- 
prano, has a lovely voice which is well trained, and she is 
well known as a concert artist not only throughout the 
State but also in the East, where she has toured a number 
of times. 

The Miami Music Club, organized by Grace Porterfield 
Polk, is looking forward with pleasure to the return in 
December of its distinguished president, and is sending 
her congratulations upon her late success, “Hoosierland.” 

Vilona Hall, founder and director of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, announces a series -of programs which. is being 
prepared by the forty-five members of this organization. 

The Junior Music Club has the largest membership of 
all of the federated clubs in Miami, and is the oldest music 
club in Miami. It is divided into three sections: 1, all 
members under twelve years of age; 2, the Polk section, 
named for Grace Porterfield Polk, embraces members from 
twelve to eighteen years of age; 3, the adult section—all 
over eighteen. es 

The program of the Junior Music Club last week was 
unusually attractive and consisted of thirteen esthetic 
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Miss Barstow’s violin playing has de- 
lighted audiences at: 


Fairfax, Minn. 
Alexandria, Minn. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Pelican Rapids, Minn. 
Glenwood, Minn. 
Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Chisholm, Minn. 
Bovey, Minn. 
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Sapulpa, Okla. 
Drumright, Okla. 
Rogers, Ark. 

Mena, Ark. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Miss Barstow is available during January 
and February, 1921 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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dances, created by the members of the club, who contested 
for prizes offered for the best original dances. Other 
prizes for original efforts in literature and in music will 
be given during the season by the League of American 
Pen Women (Florida Auxiliary) and by Grace Porterfield 
Polk, the fairy godmother of this club. 

Missoula, Mont., November 9, 1920.—The Missoula 
Choral Society is growing constantly. The ease with which 
Austin Abernathy leads the chorus and the response he gets 
is indicative of his ability as a director. To conduct as 
he conducts bespeaks a familiarity with the work in hand 
(he has conducted “The Messiah,” alone, two dozen times), 
and it also demonstrates that ability which every true 
leader must have—the ability to maintain perfect ensemble, 
to inspire, and, above all, to lead into an artistic under- 
standing of the beauties of the work upon which the chorus 
may be singing. It is the plan of the society to originate 
and carry out some musical feature for the city and com- 
munity that may become an annual event. This will lead 
to the development of the musical taste of the community 
at large, and will be instrumental in bringing into the city 
artists that would otherwise not be heard here. In an in- 
terview with Mr. Abernathy, he expressed himself as fol- 
lows: “A director has his finger on the pulse of his chorus 
and can always tell by the response he draws forth whether 
the finer points are appreciated by his singers and whether 
they are getting the deeper conception of the work in hand. 
So far, I feel much confidence that the society as a whole 
is getting these things. I do not think a finer spirit ever 
existed among the members of a large chorus than exists 
among those of the Missoula Choral Society. There is 
not that spirit of rivalry that so often exists in a large 
body of musicians, but instead there is the finest kind of 
co-operation.” Mr. Abernathy has spent years in con- 
ducting large choruses and has an experience and training 
that can only come through devoting a great deal of time 
to such work. 

On Friday evening, November 5, Ellen Beach Yaw, so- 
prano, and Franklin Cannon, pianist, were heard at the 
Liberty. Mme. Yaw was not in the best of form, though 
her group of English songs and the “Mad Scene” from 
Thomas’ “Hamlet” were received with rounds of applause. 
Her personality is unusually charming, and she makes her 
audience love her regardless of any criticism they may feel 
where her art is concerned. Her accompanist, Mr. Can- 
non, is certainly all that can be desired. His work was 
carried through with an interpretation that did much to 
strengthen the work of Mme. Yaw. However, as a pian- 
ist, accompanying aside, he deserves much credit. His 
touch is light and delicate, yet with a certain power that 
makes his playing extremely artistic. The applause that 
greeted every number bespoke an appreciation thoroughly 
genuine, and he, as well as Mme. Yaw, was most generous 
in responding with encores. 

An orchestra, organized and conducted by Professor 
Wiesberg, of the violin department of the State University, 
has taken its place among the various musical organizations 
of the city this season, Plans are being laid for concert 
work and a splendid spirit of interest is shown. 

Twenty members of the piano class of the Swartz studio 
gave a recital on Sunday afternoon, November 7, in the 
Y. W. C. A. club rooms on East Cedar street. The young 
musicians coming into their own in the city are most en- 
couraging to teachers in general, and the tuture of Mis- 
soula in a musical way seems assured. 

Mobile, Ala., November 10, 1920.—One of the events 
in local musical cireles during November is the Cecil Fan- 
ning concert to be given here November 20, under the 
auspices of the City Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
Carl A. Klinge, recently elected president of the federa- 
tion, is one of ‘the leading figures in the musical life of the 
city, and it was largely through her interest and work for 
good music that this concert and several others are being 
promoted by the club women. 

The Chopin Club, which has arranged an_ interesting 
program of study for this winter, at a recent meeting took 
up the subject of how music can be. best employed in the 
Americanization of the thousands of aliens residing in the 
country. Plantation songs and Indian melodies were given 
as examples of the kind of music which might be used in 
the program for Americanization. Only music represent- 
ing the highest ideals in American life can accomplish the 
desired results, it was pointed out. 

New Britain, Conn., November 16, 1920.— Harold 
Bauer, the master pianist, appeared at Fox’s Theater on 
Sunday afternoon, November 7. i 
Mr. Bauer’s transcription of Bach’s “Partita” in B flat, 
written for the harpsichord. This was followed by Chopin's 
sonata in B minor. Then came a group of smaller num- 
bers by Schubert, Schumann, Rameau, Scarlatti, Ravel and 
Saint-Saéns. Mr. Bauer gave a splendid recital and his 
technic and interpretative ability won him unstinted ap- 
plause. 

On the evening of November 8 the New Britain Musical 
Club, under whose auspices Harold Bauer came to this 
city, gave a musicale at the Grammar School Hall, featur- 
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The program began with - 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ing a program of old Italian music. Miss Clark presided, 
and the following members took part in the program: 
Misses Harvey, Schade, Hine and Farrell, Mrs. Tuttle, 
Mrs. Andzulatis, and the Messrs. Klein, Stuhlman, Latham 
and Fileitzer. 

A concert was given recently at the Swedish Lutheran 
Church by Esther Pearson, soprano, assisted by Filmore 
Ohman, pianist and accompanist. 

Louis Lupo, violinist, of New Haven, Conn., assisted by 
Henry Jacob, pianist, gave an excellent recital before the 
pupils of the State Normal School. The program included 
a concerto by Wieniawski and Paganini, and several num- 
bers by Chopin, Zimbalist, Kreisler and Sarasate. 

Omaha, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Sioux City, Ia., November 9, 1920.—There is only one 
John Philip Sousa; there is only one Sousa Band. That 
was proven last night when a representative audience 
heard the famous band leader and his organization in an 
excellent concert. Each year Sousa comes to Sioux City, 
but his reception at this concert was probably more en- 
thusiastic than ever before, and richly deserved. Sousa 
and his men are accompanied by Mary Baker, a contralto 
soloist of no mean accomplishments; Miss Florence, one 
of the most charming violinists heard in this city; George 
J. Carey, xylophone soloist, and John Dolan, who acquitted 
himself creditably in his several cornet solos. 

Springfield, Ill, November 12, 1920.—The Amateur 
Musical Club of Illinois’ capital city has planned a season 
worthy of the highest measure of support. Part of the 
season has passed, and with it a new epoch in local accom- 
plishment. On October 20 and 21 the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation filled an engagement, presenting on the first night 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci.” Rosa Raisa was starred as 
Santuzza, Titta Ruffo sang the role of Tonia, Marcella 
Craft was Nedda. On the second night “Traviata” was 
presented, with Frieda Hempel and Bonci starring. Both 
stars, as well as lesser lights, were at their best, and the 
huge crowd which filled the State Armory received the 
work with unbounded enthusiasm and interest. The en- 
gagement is of special importance to Springfield, as it is 
the first of its kind. The Amateur Musical Club, which 
promoted the financial and other arrangements, is already 
making plans for the return of opera next year, hoping 
thereafter to make of it an annual event. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, with Ysaye con- 
ducting, appeared on October 12 and drew an immense 
audience and a wonderful reception. It is the hope of the 
local club to extend its appeal in the future to outside terri 
tory to a greater extent even than has marked this fall. 
By so doing, assurance will be given that this and subse- 
quent seasons will be financial as well as artistic successes 

St. Paul, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tampa, Fla., November 15, 1920.—Open air opera 
will be a feature of the music season here, Although the 
consummation of the plans for winter outdoor opera is de- 
pendent upon an early settlement of the strike in the cigar 
industry, it is.confidently expected that “Aida” at least 
will be produced with Metropolitan stars in the cast. 

S. Ernest Philpitt, an enterprising local music dealer, 
announces his second annual artist course, the dates being 
consecutive Thursdays, beginning January 27 and contin 
uing to March 24. The opening attraction will be Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink. The Letz Quartet, Emma Roberts, Al 
bert Spalding, Jean Gerardy, Arthur Rubinstein, Mana- 
Zucca, William Robyn, Christine Langenhan and Paul 
Althouse also will be heard in the series. 

The Friday Morning Musicale began its season on Octo 
ber 29. Music in its relation to history is the theme for 
the year, each program featuring some period in history. 
The first embraced Biblical subject matter and was un- 
usually beautiful in its rendition. The second regular pro- 
gram November 12 drew on the medieval period and was 
in charge of Mme. Saxby. The reception tn November 5, 
in honor of the charter members at the home of Mrs. J. P. 
Shaddich, was a brilliant social event and a delightful 
musical program interspersed the social hour. The stu- 
dents of the Friday Morning Musicale held its first meet- 
ing on Saturday morning, October 30, with an attendance 
that bespeaks a gratifying interest among the young 
students. 

The first public practice of the Virgil School of Music, 
under the direction of Mabel M. Snavely, was held on 
October 22, with the usual interest from the audience and 
the evidence of careful training on the part of the pupils. 

A delightful recital was enjoyed on Monday evening 
when Gladys Rice was presented in the Recreation Edison 
Records by John Turner, a local piano dealer. Miss Rice 
possesses a charming personality as well as a voice of 
exquisite beauty. Withdrawing from the stage while the 
lights were turned down, it was found when the lights were 
flashed on that Miss Rice had left her voice singing on 
the stage. Miss Packard, a violinist of rare ability, added 
much to the evening’s enjoyment. 

Tampa Bay Grounds made an artistic setting for the 
Mayflower Pageant and community sing held on Armistice 
Day, when over 5,000 people attended the event. This 
celebration was promoted by the Tampa Music Teachers’ 
Association and was conceded by many to be the finest 
community celebration ever held in Tampa. 

Washington, D. C., November 14, 1920.--George B. 
Nevin’s anthem, “The Vision of Thomas,” one of the new 
Ditson publications, was sung on November 11 by the 
evening choir (150 voices) at the Church of the Covenant, 
under the direction of Sydney Lloyd Wrightson. Special 
announcements had been sent out, and the large church 
was packed to the doors. The afternoon choir will sing 
“The Adoration,” a Christmas cantata by George B. Nevin. 

Washington, D. C.—(Additional news on another 
page.) 

Winnipeg, Can., November 10, 1920.—Paul Dufault, 
French-Canadian tenor, gave a recital at the Auditorium 
last night. A singer of a pleasant voice and gracious fash- 
ions, he was accorded a hearty reception. 

The Men’s Musical Club has arranged a series of four 
concerts, at which the visiting artists will be Gervase Elwes, 
British tenor, on December 9; and on later dates Sophie 
Braslau, contralto, who made a splendid impression when 
here last season; Rudolph Ganz, also known here, and 
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Cyril Scott. The Winnipeg Male Voice Choir will take 
part in the first and the last concerts. The choir has a 
membership of sixty-five, including the best singers in 
Winnipeg. Cyril F. Musgrove has lately come over from 
Scarborough, England, to conduct. 


Enrica Clay Dillon Lectures on Technic 


So great was Miss Dillon's success in Bridgeport, Conn., 
last season that Mrs. Sarah Hawly Davis, the prominent 
teacher and well known singer, induced her to return last 
week to address the Professional Woman's Club, which 
has a membership of over 300. Miss Dillon's subject was 
“Technic of the Stage” as applied to the opera “Aida,” the 
music and production, en masse, and individual. 

Miss Dillon made an especial appeal for a local opera 
association, and at this remark she was greeted with en- 
thusiastic applause, showing that this idea has caught the 
popular appeal. After the lecture there was an open 
forum, which proved to be of especial interest, and Miss 
Dillon answered numerous questions and gave many use- 
ful suggestions. 

Building up the basis for her translation of Verdi's 
“Aida,” the speaker outlined the lessons of the late Maestro 
Mottino of Milan. To prove that the singer must have 
her stage principles upon a sure ground, she noted many 
conflicting details of score, orchestra and setting. She 
also prefaced the opera by telling briefly that Verdi wrote 
this opera for the celebration of the opening of the Suez 
Canal in Cairo. In the great triumphal scene on the Nile, 
when Rhadames returns with the victory, the shouts of the 
original production under Verdi's leadership could be 
heard for miles along the Nile River. 

Miss Dillon gives this same lecture in Washington to 
the Fireside Club during the month. 














“There is no more soul-con- 
tenting master of the cello be- 
fore the public than Miss 
Mukle.”—Redfern Marion, San 
Francisco Examiner, Nov. 12, 


1920. 











MAY MUKLE 


RETURNS FROM A TRIUM- 
PHANT TOUR OF THE 
COAST TO APPEAR IN RE- 
CITAL AT AEOLIAN HALL, 
NEW YORK, TUESDAY 
AFTERNOON, DEC. 14 





PROGRAMME 
LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER at the piano 
I 
(a) Waldesruhe Dvorfk 
(b) Suite in Valentini 
(Grave Allegro Tempo di Gavotta-Largo-Allegro) 
(c) Sonata in two movements, for Pianeforte 
and Violoncello Frank Bridge 
(First performance in America) 
with JAMES FRISKIWN at the pian 
I! 
(a) Five short pieces Purcell Warren 
(born 1895, killed in action 1916) 
1. An Absent One 
2. A Little Cradle-Song 
3. Whims 
4. “So Seems It in My Deep Regret 
5. A Sunday Evening in Autumn 
(b) Swedish Folk-tune, Vermelands Visa 
Arranged by Percy Grainger 
III 
Request ed 
(a) Guitarre enee Moskowski 
(b) Le Cygne os Saint-Saéns 
(c) Papillons ... ; Popper 
Management: 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N, Y. 























NEW YORK CONCERTS 
(Continued from page 31) 
“Kapellmeistermusik,” as dull as it was correct, with the 
fugue in ‘the final movement, not to speak of 
Its reason for being on a Philharmonic pro- 
gram is not entirely apparent. Mr. Stransky would have 
no difficulty in finding many an unproduced American sym- 

my that would better repay performance. For the rest 
here were Smetana’s “Vlatava,” with its “Rheingold” 
echoes, which Mr. Stransky, a Czecho-Slovak, always does 
pecial sympathy, the Siegfried idyll and a brilliant 
ng of Liszt’s “Les Preludes.” 
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Benno Moiseiwitsch, Pianist 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, was welcomed by an audi- 
ence which comfortably filled Carnegie Hall when he gave 
a recital there on Saturday afternoon, November 27, be- 
second season in New York. It was evident 
first season here he had created a distinct fol- 
lowing for himself. He presented a program which had 
a decided popular appeal. It began with the Bach-Liszt 
organ fantasy, followed by the so-called “Moonlight” 
ata of Beethoven, a group of Brahms (including the 

"fat rhapsody and the favorite B minor capriccio), two 
short pieces of Medtner, a Russian contemporary, several 
Chopin numbers, and two Liszt transcriptions, the “Lie- 
bestod” and the “Don Giovanni” fantasy to end with. 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch remains preeminently a pianist who re- 
members that his instrument is the piano. In the Bach- 
Liszt organ fantasy, for instance, there was happily no 
attempt to make the strength of the human arm replace 
the motor driven organ bellows in an endeavor to suggest 
the organ with that utterly dissimilar instrument, the 
Sensitive musical feeling and a strong vein of 
as heretofore, the particular characteristics of 
his playing, and in their service there is a rerely delicate 
and beautiful touch. His tremendous finger facility leads 
him to take some numbers faster than one is accustomed 
to hear them—-the Chopin F sharp minor impromptu, for 
instance, and the “Minute” waltz, played as an encore 
(which, by the way, even at his dizzy pace, took a minute 
and thirty-five seconds for per formance )—but never is his 
playing anything but musical. There was beauty of a rare 
sort in the hybrid “Liebestod,” which rarely gets on a 
program in these days of purism. The audience was very 
warm toward the artist and insisted on numerous repeti- 
and encores 
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New York Philharmonic Orchestra: 
Leopold Godowsky, Soloist 


For the second Sunday afternoon performance, Novem- 
ber 28, the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
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direction of Josef Stransky, presented an “All Tschaikow- 


sky” program with Leopold Godowsky as soloist, a 
capacity house being in attendance. Conductor Stransky’s 
selections were: symphony No. 4 in F minor, op. 36; 
concerto No. 1 in B flat minor, op. 23, for piano and 
orchestra, and the “Marche Slav,” op. 31. 

If the hearty enjoyment of the music as shown by the 
spontaneous applause is to be taken as the gauge for the 
criticism of a concert, then one should be compelled to 
state that the performance was “par excellence” and be- 
yond discussion. It does seem, however, that there was 
a tendency to accelerate the tempo, thus leading to the 
clouding of many of the delicate passages. In the Tschai- 
kowsky music this tendency may lead to exaggerations 
not noticeable in many other works. Having often ad- 
mired the daintiness and delicacy of Conductor Stransky’s 
renditions, perhaps one is harking back a bit and seemingly 
not keeping up with the times. Certainly there is more 
vigor in the conducting and the players seem more re- 
sponsive, Save for the tendency noted above the symphony 
was delightfully played and the reading was spirited. 

With Godowsky at the piano as the soloist in the con- 
certo a rare treat was accorded the hearers. The master 
was at his best and his marked tendency to make all 
pianism seem so simple was never so pronounced. The 
clarity of his tone; the masterly technic and the rare 
intelligence of his interpretation gave unalloyed delight. 
The huge audience applauded vociferously and the 
plaudits were taken with the usual Godowsky simplicity 
and modesty. 

The concluding number, Marche Slav, was splendidly 
given with a true ring of triumph rising to stirring 
heights in the finale. 


National Symphony Orchestra: Mana-Zucca 
and Mishel Piastro, Soloists 


At the Hippodrome concert on Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 28, the particular feature was the first performance 
in New York in its present form of Mana-Zucca’s piano 
concerto, with the solo part played by the composer. 
Mana-Zucca has written a very interesting and effective 
work which lasts about fifteen minutes. It is played 
without pause, although it follows in general the usual 
division into three movements. Mana-Zucca set herself 
a hard task to compose a work which in so short a time 
should make a distinct impression, and that she succeeded 
so admirably is much to her credit. The thematic ma- 
terial is frankly melodic throughout, the first and last 
allegro sections both founded upon vigorous tunes in 3/4 
time, while the middle section is a song without words, 
4/4 time, suggesting the romantic style of Rubinstein. 
The orchestration is modern in style, decidedly effective, 
occasionally a bit powerful for the solo instrument to 
contend with. Needless to say Mana-Zucca did full justice 
to her own work and she was well supported on the 
whole by the orchestra, although one important entrance 
of the latter was decidedly late, doubtless due to the 
fact that, although she had rehearsed with Conductor 
Bodanzky, the leadership Sunday evening was in the 
hands of Assistant Conductor Paul Eisler, owing, so it 
is said, to the refusal of the Metropolitan Opera author- 
ities to allow Bodanzky to appear at any other Sunday 
night concerts than those given at the Metropolitan itself. 
The audience was liberal in its applause, calling back the 
artist repeatedly, and there were many bouquets. 

Mishel Piastro played the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole” 
with the orchestra and smaller numbers with piano later 
on. Piastro is a violinist of the very first rank and, better 
than that, a musician whose first thought is always for 
the work which he plays. A better performance of the 
Lalo work from every angle has not been heard here in 
years. As usual the predominant feature of his playing 
is the consistently beautiful tone which he draws. 

The orchestra—that of the National Symphony—played 
numbers from its recent programs, including the Tschai- 
kowsky “Romeo and Juliet” fantasy and “Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey,” with the Humperdinck ‘coda. For one 
reason or another, probably a matter of difference of 
acoustics, the tone colors of the various. choirs—especially 
of strings and horns—sounded much better in the Hippo- 
drome than they ever have in Carnegie Hall. Incidentally 
Mr. Eisler’s tempi for the Tschaikowsky were much more 
authentic than those Mr. Bodanzky recently adopted. 


Claudia Muzio, Percy Hemus, Phillip Gordon, 
Piastro Borissoff, Nahan Franko’s Orchestra 


A large and demonstrative audience attended the con- 
cert at Madison Square Garden on Sunday evening, 
November 28, given by Nahan Franko, and his symphony 
orchestra, with the following soloists: Claudia Muzio, 
soprano; Percy Hemus, baritone; Phillip Gordon, pianist, 
and J. Piastro Borissoff, violinist. 

The orchestral numbers were: overture, “Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” Nicolai; overture, “Mignon,” Thomas, and 
wedding procession from “Feramors,” Rubinstein,. all of 
which were greatly applauded. 

Claudia Muzio, who was in unusally fine voice, en- 
chanted her hearers with the “Rittorna vincitor” from 
“Aida,” Verdi; “Chrysanthemums,” by Cesare Sodero 
(first performance; conducted by the composer ) , which 
had to be repeated; an aria from “I! Trovatore,” Verdi, 
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and “Mia piccorella” from “Salvatore Rosa,” Gomez. 
The applause she received bordered on an ovation, which 
compelled her to give three encores. 

Percy Hemug, as always, made a deep and favorable 
impression, his numbers being: “When the Flame of Love,” 
from “La Jolie Fille de Perth,” Bizet; “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka,” Lieurance, and “Danny "Deever,” Damrosch. 
As an encore he gave a beautiful rendition of Schubert's 
“Two Grenadiers, 

Phillip Gordon offered a brilliant rendition of Saint- 
Saéns’ concerto in G minor, winning the approval of the 
large audience. As an encore he played an etude by 
Chopin. 

J. *Piastro Borissoff played the introduction and rondo 
cappriccio, Saint-Saéns, in place of Wieniawski’s “Sou- 
venir de Moscow” as printed on program. However, 
much to the delight of the audience he gave the Wieni- 
awski number as an encore, 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


The fourth Sunday afternoon Subscription Concert by 
the Symphony Society of New York, Walter Damrosch 
conductor, was given in Aeolian Hall, on November 28, 
before a large and interested audience. Percy Grainger, 
the magnetic pianist, was soloist, and introduced to New 
Yorkers a concertino for piano and orchestra by John 
Alden Carpenter. This work was first performed in 
Chicago on March 10-11, 1916, when Mr. Grainger. played 
the solo part with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
the baton of Frederick Stock. 

This rollicking composition is built on popular dance 
and “Jazz” tunes, and offers at times a sprinkling of 
Indian music, not forgetting a little of “Yankee Doodle” 
and “Dixie.” In the hands of so distinguished an artist 
as Mr. Grainger who received an ovation, this con- 
certino was made agreeable and acceptable. 

The many rhythmic intricacies with which this com- 
position abounds were presented by the soloist with fire, 
which brought forth spontaneous applause and many recalls. 

Mr. Grainger was presented with a large laurel wreath. 
The composer, J. A. Carpenter, who occupied one of the 
boxes, was obliged to arise and share the applause with 
Messrs. Grainger and Damrosch 

The orchestral numbers were: Symphony on Goethe’s 
“Faust,” Liszt, and the “Nutcracker” suite, by Tschai- 
kowsky. While the symphony was presented with all the 
grandeur and musicianship which this work calls for, the 
first violins were not always together in the last move- 
ment (Mephisto). The same shortcoming was apparent 
in the “Danise Russe” of Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” 


suite. 
Walter Gross, Pianist 


On Sunday afternoon, Walter Gross, a boy of eleven 
years old, gave a piano recital at The Princess Theater, 
which will not be forgotten by those who attended this 
remarkable exhibit of talent. His program consisted of 
Chopin, MacDowell, Haydn, and Grieg, all of which were 
most artistically played and interpreted. His tone is by 
no means small and is brilliant in colors and he has ex- 
cellent technic. Special mention must be made of the D 
flat major waltz, Chopin; “I Love Thee,” by Grieg, and 
B flat waltz by Lane, all of which were so artistically 
performed that a tremendous ovation followed. 

Julius Koehl, teacher of Master Gross, deserves much 
praise and credit for the young artist’s success. 


Macbeth Guest of Augusta Rotary Club 


The weekly meeting of the Augusta, Ga., Rotary Club 
proved to be exceptionally delightful in so far as the presi- 
dent, learning of Florence Macbeth’s visit to the city, had 
prevailed upon her to become the guest of the day. In addi- 
tion to singing two songs, Miss Macbeth gave a very inter- 
esting talk on the need of the Rotary movement including 
in its program a furtherance of music. 

The regular meeting of the club should have been held 
the day before, but the opportunity of having Miss Macbeth 
present was considered by President W. H. Bennett toc 
good to be missed, especially since Miss Macbeth, who was 
admitted to membership in the St. Paul Rotary Club some 
years ago, was the first woman to be so honored. 


Zechwer-Hahn Pupils in Recital 


Pupils of the advanced department of the Zechwer-Hahn 
Philadelphia Musical Academy gave a concert on the eve- 
ning of November 4, at which time Cecelia Bonawitz, a 
violin pupil of Frederick Hahn, won high praise for her 
excellent playing. Mary Henderson was Miss Bonawitz’s 
efficient accompanist. Other students who participated in 
the program were Veronica McGuigan, Katherine Gold- 
thorp, James Coll, Edwin Boatrite, Isabel Test, Mildred 
Corman, Caroline Heinel and Loretto Kerk. 


Margaret Romaine Favors American Songs 


On her fall concert tour through the West and South, 
Margaret Romaine has been singing a group of songs by 
modern American composers, all of which are meeting with 
conspicuous success. Three of the songs are “Song of the 
Open,” by Frank La Forge; “Rain,” by Curran, and “At 
the Well,” by Richard Hageman, all published iby G. Schir- 
mer. Another song by. urran, “Flirtation,” is also in- 
cluded in the group; it is published by Oliver Ditson. 
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BOOKS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
New York and Cincinnati 
“Music for Everybody,” Book by Marshall Bartholomew and 
Robert Lawrence 

The book bears the subtitle “Organization and Leadership 
of Community Music Activities” and is the outcome of the 
very extensive experience of pioneering and experimenting 
in the field of community, industrial and military music. 
It contains the completed course by which the authors 
trained thousands of song leaders during and since the 
Great War, both in America and abroad. ' 

The various chapters relate to “Training of Song 
Leaders,” “Technic of Song Leading,” “Rhythm Drills and 
Other Practice Work,” “Other Important Details,” “Organ- 
ization and Types of Community Music,” “Music in In- 
dustry,” “Neighborhood Singing,” “Construction and 
Equipment of a Song Wagon,” “Community Organization 
in Rural Districts.” 

The illustrations include diagrams showing the proper 
manner of using the arm and hand (the baton is barred 
from the Bartholomew-Lawrence methods), plates showing 
exactly what motions to use to beat specified rhythms, 
right and wrong methods of beating time, the “unrhythmic 
hold” and the “rhythmic hold,” the “Cut-off ;” also song 
leader class at Bryn Mawr College, class of Y. M ‘ 
leaders at Camp Kearny, song leaders practicing singing 
on march, audience of Niagara Falls boys, noon “Sing” 
at Newport News, Va., factory “Sing” in a small New 
York plant, industrial outdoor sing at. Hartford, section of 
singers in Washington Square, neighborhood crowd singing 
in Henry street, New York; also happy faces at a neighbor- 
hood sing, upper East Side, New York; typical audiences 
singing in streets of New York. All these illustrations 
are to the point, and will spread much needed knowledge. 

In the preface, the authors say “Adult America had for- 
gotten how to sing,” but wonders were accomplished in a 
short time. The people at home began to sing, song leaders 
were engaged, and volunteers sprang up everywhere. From 
out this sudden, determined effort of those responsible for 
our soldiers’ welfare, there came a definite “choral spirit,” 
so that when one attended concerts or movies there was 
apt to be community singing. 

The requirements of successful song leaders are pointed 
out, with good humor named as an essential. Rowdy 
crowds exist everywhere, but even they can be controlled 
and interested. The physical requirements, platform pres- 
ence, physical drills, including “kneedips,” “timestepping,” 
“skipping drill,” “pivot drill,” “hopping drill,” “marching 
drill,” all these are followed by a suggested schedule for 
the first six days of a song leader class. Drills for start- 
ing a song, pitch-pipe drills, the use of the megaphone, 
how to study a new song, the use of a baton (although not 
commended in this method) all this is given in detail. 
How to organize community music, the music committee, 
general policy, leadership, a sample Sunday afternoon “sing,” 
surprise features with programs of the music to be sung— 
all is included in this carefully thought out book of 120 
pages. The leadership of “music at religious meetings, 
music in connection with factories, the “sings” given’ on 
company time, the value of music to the employer; the 
new use for a Ford truck with its piano, rolls of song 
strips; use of the stereopticon, the handicaps which have 
to be overcome, and finally, the County Fair, all are de- 
scanted on in detail by the experienced, practical authors. 

It is a book which will open the way to many would be 
song leaders, giving details as to organization, instruction, 
and hints in leadership, valuable in the extreme. 
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THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
New York, Cincinnati, London 


“Men of Valor,” March for ‘Piano, by John N. Klohr 


John L. Klohr’s name does not appear in “Who's Who in Music,” 
yet, nevertheless, any man who writes such a spirited and effective 
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march deserves space in that volume. It is tuneful and rhythmical, 
somewhat in the vein of Strauss, Millécker and Lebar, not at_all 
difficult (about pote two) and sure to set the feet stirrin, The 
middle section has original harmony, with a dissonance w ich at- 
tracts attention at once, showing the skillful harmonist. 

On the back of this march is the first page of another by the 
same composer, “Fellowship March,” and this starts off with much 
promise. Suitable for school, lodge, calisthenics, etc. This motto 
is printed on the title page: 

“The truly valiant dare anything but doing anybody 
an injury. "Philip Sidney. 


CHARLES W. HOMEYER & CO. 
, Boston 


“Ask if I Love Thee,” “Isis,” “The Biography of a Musi- 
cian,” “The World Goes Up’ and “Eileen Aroon,” 


Songs by H. N. Redman 

All songs of “‘modernistic”’ spirit. “Ask If I Love Thee?” be- 
gins with a series of piano chords, all of the seventh, in various 
inversions, arresting attention. It moves on in melodious fashion. 
Range E to high G. 

“Isis” is similarly Debussyish in harmony, with many modula- 
tions, and excursions to non-related keys. “Biography of a 
Musician” has the poet’s name printed as “Notwen Namder;” spell 
it backward, and you discover it is the cumaposer himself. This 
song is comical, highly humorous, a real declamation, in recitative 
fashion, with original piano accompaniment. The poet says: 

‘He was a dwarf of a man, fish-eyed, a bit short in the neck, 

Stoop shouldered, rough voiced, and a little bow- legged; 

A hard drinker, jealous, and his temper, Ah!’ 

Here the music is marked “presto” consisting of descending broken 
eataves. Continuing this interesting description of “A Musician: 


“His temper, ah, no worse can be found. 
A fair organist, but no He sage el 
An all-thumb pianist; he always drowned a singer 
With his loud accompaniment. , 
Then changing to 5-4 tempo, he says: 

“But stay your judgment, my friend; 

For this man was warm-hearted, whenever he chose to be; 

Helpful to others, particularly pretty girls. . 

His weaknesses are forgotten, we trust, 
And free from torment his soul. 
For fate deals the same end to us all. 
And we too shall vanish, like this musician; 
Ve also, 
At last 
Shall lie snug in the ground.” 
On the word “ground” a treble clef is missing in the left hand, 
piano score, 

“The World Goes Up” and “Eileen Aroon” are largely studies 
in dissonance, with an occas*~ al melodic streak, and all five songs 
show well the modern tren. Uf unassociated harmonies, with vocal 
parts which are frequently startling, sometimes interesting, and al- 
ways hold one up for their novelty. 


CARL FISCHER 
New York, Boston and Chicago 
“Come Out in the Sweet Spring Night” (a Spring Sere- 
nade), Song by Hallett Gilberté 


Spontaneous, natural, characteristic melody, with effective piano 
part, characterize all of the Gilberté works, for this composer has 
the advantage over many others in that he is at once singer, 
composer and pianist. Also, he has a wife, Annie Gilberté, who 
writes poems, this text being hers. With such adv antages he natur 
ally writes music which sings right, plays right, sounds right—but 
that alone does not make a song. What does? Buy this Spring 
Song and find out! It is semi-Spanish in character, in 6-8 tempo, 
with guitar-like rolled chords and pronounced rhythmical melody. 
There is an infectious “go’’ in it, and it is to be had for high, 
medium and low voices. A striking picture of the popular com- 
poser ornaments the title page, which also names ten other favorite 
songs by him, beside arrangements for male and female voices of 
two of the best known—‘Two Roses” and “You Is Jes’ As Sweet.” 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
z Boston and New York 


Five Pieces for Violin, by G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


“Among the Heather,” “Rococo,” “Gypsy Life,” “Elfin Mazurka” 
and “Twilight” are in this set of violin pieces, which are not at 
all difficult, in easy keys, fully carrying out the several charac- 
teristic titles in musical portraiture. “Among the Heather” is of 
course in real Scottish style, with the so-called “Scotch snap” 
throughout. ‘“‘Rococo’’ carries out the idea of strict, old-style 
rhythmical tunefulness, and “Gypsy Life’ is truly Bohemian, echo- 
ing the dance of that wandering folk. “Elfin Mazurka” has spe- 
cial brightness and rhythmic beat, with a pretty middle movement, 
and all the music is marked with bowing and fingering, the piano 
accompaniments also having the pedal marked. 


“Fiddle Fancies,” for Violin, by Wilson Manhire 


A set of six very easy and melodious pieces for the violin, with 
the sub-titles—‘‘Mistletoe’” (Valse Joyeuse), “Twilight Melody,” 
“Flower Time” (Spring Song), “Thistledown’ (caprice), “Starlight” 
(Cantique du Soir) and “Sailing.” The little volume of twenty 
pages will be found very useful by players of the violin, in their 
early stages. Fingering and bowing are carefully marked. 


“Sight, Touch and Hearing,” for Piano, by George Granberry 


This elaborate opus comes in four volumes, and is entitled “A 
System of Foundational Teaching of the Piano.”” They are for 
the threefold purpose of: (a) to make one able to understand music, 
(b) to develop appreciation and enjoyment of music and (c) to 
train one to play the piano, Mr. Granberry mentions the necessity 
of practicing ¢ reading of music. The author believes that 
through this threefold plan, the student will be able to read, pla 
and enjoy music; of course, the rapidity of progress depends al- 
together on the pupil’s willingness to work, Fhe high reputa- 
tion enjoyed by Mr. Granberry is a guarantee that teachers will 
find this work practical in every respect. Illustrations of the posi- 
tions of the hands, of old-time pianos, clavichords, etc., and many 


duets, abound in volume I, which is the only one on hand for 


review. 
“The Bridal Day,” Song, by S. Coleridge-Taylor 
Songs which may be sung at weddings are all too rare, so this 
melodious number, so joyous and characteristic, will be welcomed. 
The text says in part: 
“Glad voices greet the ear, 
The bridal train approaches, 
Brave youth and beauty now appear . 
Good fortune bless thee, Happy Pair!” 


“The Lure of Nature,” for Piano, by John Desmond Court- 


ney 
The first of this set of three is ‘‘In Lilac Time,” a pretty waltz, 
very simple; the second is “Sunshine and Flowers,” an idyll in 
G major; the third “Autumn Foliage,” a melody played largely 
with the right-hand thumb, with chord accompaniment. They are 
marked with fingering and pedal signs, and are about grade three. 


“Spanish Echoes,” for Piano, by D. Sequeira 


The Spanish piano pieces by most modern composers are tre- 
mendously difficult, altogether beyond the average pianist; but 
here are three needing comparatively simple technic, yet retaining 
the characteristics of Spanish type of music. The rst is a Cata- 
lonian dance, graceful and true in form; the second is a Basque 
dance, vigorous, in 5-8 time, real Spanish, suggesting castanets, 
etc.; the third is an andante movement of much tenderness of ex- 
pression, and all three are evidently the product of a real Spaniard 
who writes in the idiom. 

“Summer in Norway,” for Piano, by Trygve Torjussen 

“Hymn to the Mountains,” “March of the Norsemen,” “The 
Deserted Hut’ and “The Forest Brook” are included in this set 
of real Scandinavian music, The hymn ig a “cross-hand” study in 
broken chords; the march has tremendous vigor and swing in it, 
somehow sounding a little apanese; “The Hut” is melancholy music 
indeed, and “Forest Brook” is a study in rapid sixteenths, with 
an overlying melody. All have individuality. 
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Alcock, Murphy, Chiapusso, Godowsky, 
Samaroff and Meader Head Chicago Recitalists 





Carolyn Willard’s Appearance Postponed—Civic Association Orchestra to Be Heard—Conservatory Notes 


Chicago, Il., November 27, 1920.—A joint recital of great 
interest wag the one heard on November 21 at Orchestra 
Hall, given by Merle Alcock, contralto, and Lambert Mur- 
phy, tenor, under the management of Wessels & Voegeli. 
Mr Murphy opened the program with a French group, 
which consisted of Fourdrain’s “La Chanson des Cloches” 
and “Chevauchee Cosaque,” Gaston Paulin’s “Avril pose 

pieds lents” and an aria from Massenet’s “Griselidis,” 

\ linguist, Mr, Murphy’s enunciation of the French text 
perfection itself, and a singer of refinement, he ren- 
aes the French songs with the style and purity of tone 
iat made his selections doubly enjoyable. In this group, 
well as in the succeeding one, he was heard to best 
advantage, likewise in his duets with Mrs, Alcock, where 
their voices blended in complete unison. Mrs. Alcock, with 
her rich, colorful contralto, gave of her best ni composi- 








tions by Grieg, Carpenter and Lenormand, and in a folk 
ong group. Harry Oliver Hirt presided at the piano 
Jan Criapusso iy Piano Recitat. 

F. Wight Neumann presented Jan Chiapusso in piano 
recital on Sunday afternoon, November 21, at Kimball Hall 
before a goodly audience. 

New Impressaria Presents Gopowsky 

I'he recital which Leopold Godowsky gave at Kimball 
Hall on November 23, introduced a new impresaria in 
the person of Edna Richolson Sollitt, who has arranged 
a series of three recitals, including this one. The others 
will be presented by Reinhold Warlich, baritone, and Mrs. 
Sollitt, who is a gifted pianist also, and Josef Lhevinne. 
As ever, Godowsky's impeccable skill and mastery made 
his program a delight to Godowsky followers, of which 
there are many here He rendered Schumann's “Etudes 
and symphoniques,” a Chopin group, numbers by Liszt 
and his own symphonic metamorphoses on themes from 
Strauss’ “The Bat.” 

Inuness Postpones CaroLyN Wi-tarp Recitat. 

The recital which Carolyn Willard, the well known Chi- 
cago pianist, was to have given November 28, had to be 
postponed until Wednesday evening, December 8. Miss 
Willard is ill in bed and under the care of a physician. 

BLACKSTONE MUSICALE 

At the second Kinsolving Musical Morning at the Black- 
stone Hotel on November 23, the program was furnished 
by Olga Samaroff and George Meader. Mme. Samaroff, 
far too seldom heard here, presented her selections su- 
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perbly, winning the complete approval of the select and 
enthusiastic audience. George Meader, tenor, made a good 
impression, 

VanverPoot's “TuHat Nicut’ on Many Procrams, 


A Witmark song, “That Night,” by Vanderpool, is being 
widely used. Grant Hadley sang it with much success at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, on November 21, and Am- 
brose Wyrick used it on the same afternoon in Aurora 
(ill.). 

Wauat Cuartes W. Crark’s Purits Are Doinc. 

Eleanor Noble of Bloomington (Ill.) has resumed her 
vocal study with Charles W. Clark. Mrs. O'Hara of 
Carthage (Ill.) was here last week to coach a program 
with Charles W. Clark that she is to give in Keokuk (la.). 
Charles W. Clark, the eminent baritone, is singing a group 
of French songs at a reception of the Matinee Musical 
Society at the Parkway Hotel, December 1, and is to give 
a program at the Saint Clara College, Sinsinawa (Wis.) 
in December. Helen McCaffery, in joint recital with 
Ralph Leo, both pupils of Charles W. Clark, gave an 
interesting program at the Three Arts Club on November 

Civic Music Association STUDENT ORCHESTRA. 

The Civic Music Association co-operating with the Or- 
chestral Association, announces the first of a series of 
three concerts by the Civic Music Student Orchestra (for 
students of orchestral ensemble), Frederick Stock, mu- 
sical director, in Orchestra Hall, December 6. That 
the objects of the orchestra are being accomplished (the 
training of American players for positions in our sym- 
phony orchestras) is shown by the fact that four members 
of the orchestra have been engaged for this season for 
orchestras: Theodore Ratzer, cellist, Chicago Symphony ; 
Olive Woodard, viola, Cleveland Symphony; Harry Ma- 
thieu, French horn, Minneapolis, and William Kruse, bas- 
soon, Philadelphia Orchestra. Unlike the previous con- 
certs of the Student Orchestra, admission will be charged. 

Busu Conservatory REcitTA.s. 

On Saturday afternoon, November 20,.an interesting and 
excellent program was given at Bush Conservatory -Recital 
Hall by Violet Bournet and Harold Triggs, pianists, artist 
pupils of Mme. Rive-King; Ada Tilley, artist pupil of 
Charles W. Clark; Joel Lay, baritone and artist pupil of 
Gustaf Holmquist, ‘and Ebba Fredericksen, violintst, artist- 
pupil of Richard Czerwonky. Their work reflected credit 
upon their excellent mentors and the school in which they 
have been taught. 

A children’s recital was given Saturday afternoon, No- 
vember 27, by students of the piano, violin and expression 
departments, Some nineteen pupils participated. 

Notes. 

Lillian T. Johnson’s former pupil, John A. Crawford, 
has just came from an engagement at New Orleans 
(La.) and is planning to devote a few weeks to studying 
with her. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Delamarter Writes Christmas Carols 


Cantatas for solo voices have been little in vogue since 
the time of J. S. Bach, but that the form promises to regain 
its erstwhile popularity seems indicated by the success of a 
half dozen such compositions from the pen of Eric Dela- 
marter, assistant conductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra and organist of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
that city. 

“Bivouac,” a music drama with texts originally from 
the Chinese, and with the setting of the modern orchestra 
as the background, was sung- by Edward Atchison, tenor, 
under the baton of Emil Oberhoffer last season. Two 
other works, for soprano voice with an “orchestral” organ 
setting, are soon to appear from the press of the H. W. 
Gray Company. One, entitled “Noel,” is a cycle of five 
classic Christmas carols, the melodies intact, the texts 
turned into English by the composer, and the accompani- 
ment developed along the lines of the extraordinarily flexi- 
ble color schemé of the modern organ. The other, entitled 
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“Sing We to Our God,” the text taken from the Psalms, is 
of the same intent, excepting that it is in a single move- 
ment. compositions require about twelve to fifteen 
minutes for performance. 

Orchestra scores of both these solo cantatas have been 
made, as is the case of another cantata for solo baritone, 
“Blessed Be Jehovah.” Mr. Delamarter’s list of studies in 
this form further includes a setting of one of the Psalms 
for tenor and organ, with an elaborate obligato solo part 
for viola, and a setting of the 104th Psalm for basso can- 
tante and organ. 

The place for works of this type is nct alone in the 
organ loft, however, as is indicated by the attitude of the 
orchestral conductors who have examined them. The pro- 
grams of symphony concerts contain almost invariably 
operatic excerpts or oratorio numbers for the soloist’s of- 
ferings. Mr. Werrenrath’s success with Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s “Russians,” a cycle of Russian songs, during the 
past three seasons, is prophetic of the abiding interest in 
works created with the solo voice and orchestra in mind— 
works designed distinctly for the concert room. These 
new scores from Mr. Delamarter’s pen are a timely addition 
to musical literature. 


What Has Star Gazing to Do with Dancing? 


“Much,” says Lada, the celebrated American dancer, 
“directly and indirectly.” Directly because of the inspira- 
tion gained from the contemplation of stellar beauty, and 
indirectly by coming into a consciousness of the great law 
of rhythm. He who makes a constant study of vibration 
and rhythm, seeing it manifested all about him as light, 
color, sound, warmth—life itself—will sooner or later look up 
into the heavens and realize that creation itself is based 
upon its law, 

“Don’t you see,” she continues, “the rhythm principle of 
motion extends throughout the universe, governing not 
only the reverberations of light and sound, but the day, the 
night, the seasons, years, the very movements of the celes- 
tial bodies—why time itself is but a subjective product of 
rhythm. It is rhythm that keeps the moon, the sun, the 
planets of our constellation in their orbits, goes out beyond 


’ guiding untold myriads of stars in intervals of harmony, 


and truly only the ear of God through the medium of the 
eternal ether hears the celestial music. 

“Throughout the ages man has dreamed of the music of 
the spheres; the poet has told us in rhythmic measures that 
the morning stars sang together; the Christian has looked 
up and built himself an eternal heaven of music and love in 
the starry realms; an ancient mystic philosophy found in 
the courses of the stars not only music but also a resem- 
blance to the sacred dances which formed so prominent 
a part of the worship of the ancient.” 

Lada claims Homer, the Greek bard, is right when he 
says dancing is the sweetest and most perfect of human 
enjoyments, It is a universal expression by movement of 
the body in a sense of rhythm implanted—the very instincts 
of the race. Dancing is but a reflection of the cosmic 
rhythm that flows through time and space. Is it any won- 
der that at regular intervals—rhythmic succession—waves 
of the so called dance mania overtake and encircle our little 
globe? Happiness is indeed his who, resisting not, is borne 
along in time and spacial harmony and becomes conscious 
in his own cosmos of the eternal rhythm of the music of 
the spheres. 


Recital at Ethel Walker School 


Lisbet Hoffmann, pianist and instructor at the Ethel 
Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., played seven piano solos, 
and Grace Gertrude Williamson, contralto, sang ‘an aria 
and songs at the Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., No- 
vember 13. Miss Williamson is a fine singer and is the 
vocal teacher at this important school. Louis Eaton is 
head of the violin department and Ruth Gunn is assistant 
violin teacher. The music department of the school has 

rown greatly, owing largely to Miss Hoffmann’s excel- 
ent supervision. 


Miss Hoffmann has also appeared as soloist in Con- ° 


necticut, more recently in New Britain. 


, Alexander Bloch Applauded 


Alexander Bloch was the leading artist at the opening 
concert of the season 1920-21 in the Washington Irving 


High School, New York, of the University courses for the . 


workingmen in the New York High Schools. Mr. Bloch 
played the andante and allegro molto vivace from Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto; “Hymn to the Sun,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff-Kreisler, and Polonaise, by Vieuxtemps. There 
was great enthusiasm and many encores despite the 
lengthy program. 

Other participants were Julia Hill, soprano; August 
Werner, baritone, and Mrs, Alexander "Bloch, accompanist. 


“Smilin’ Through” ugh” Still a Favorite 


That the interest in Arthur A. Penn's “Smilin’ Through” 
is by no means waning was shown when Reinald Werren- 
rath used the attractive little song at his Carnegie Hall 
recital on November 14 as an encore. The popularity of 
the song was also shown when, as Mr. Spier, the accompa- 
ist, had played but a few bars of the song, the audience burst 
into spontaneous applause, Despite the fact that * ‘Smilin’ 
Through” is about two years old, # old, it is still a concert classic. 


Levitzki to Play Play December 15 


The postponed Mischa Levitzki piano recital of Thanks- 
giving Day will take place on the afternoon of December 
15 at Carnegie Hall. The same tickets will be honored. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 








[The music reporters of the New York dailies consti- 
tute the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms 


which have appeared in our local newspapers. 


Many 


concerts and recitals are given in the metropolis, an 

the following day the writers agree or disagree on ‘the 
merits or pr New of the performer. However, on most 
occasions the writers do not agree, and this department 


is run for the purpose of reproducin 
contradictions, showing that, after all, 


some of the flat 
the review con- 


stitutes but the personal opinion of the reporter who 
covers the performance.—Editor’s note.] 


Katherine Bacon, November 18 


Telegram 
She has been well taught and 
plays with assurance. 


Tribune 
A little more of this clarity 
would have improved the per- 
formance, 


Geraldine Farrar, November 19 


Evening Globe 
Farrar was in fine fettle, and 
it follows, in good voice. 
ribune 
Not for years has she been so 
eloquent in song. 
Buening World 
And she sang throughout with 
convincing effect 


Times : 
Somewhat less beautiful to 


hear 
World 
She sang with her usual Zaza 
voice, 
Herald 


Is one of the most hunian 
voices in the whole world of 
opera. 


Martinelli, November 19 


Tribune 


Mr. Martinelli is as ardent 


as his predecessor was wooden. 


Evening Globe 
His tooth paste advertisement 
smile needed restraining, as did 
his happy hopping, too amorous 
approach, 


Matzenauer, November 19 


W orld 
The Isolde was sung by Mar- 
garet Matzenauer and _ really 
sung. 


, Times i 
It is not an Isolda voice. 


Jenice Galloway-John, November 19 


Evening Mail 
Mrs. John’s splendid voice, 
her delicate phrasing and fine 
interpretative sense were espe- 
cially delightful. 


Telegram 
Is not skilled in song charac- 
terization, 


Johannes Siubedi, November 19 


American i 

Sembach not only sang his 
music with great lyric beauty 
and emotional eloquence, but 
delivered the English text with 
a clearness of enunciation un- 
equaled by any of his colleagues. 


Times 
Mr. Sembach’s voice and style 
have not changed for the better 
in the few years since he has 
been heard at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


Cyril Scott, November 20 


Tim 
All of which bis audience ap- 
plauded and enjoyed. 


American 
The music was rather monot- 
onous. 


Emilio De Gogorza, November 21 


Times 

An bere gen | delight from be- 
ginning to end, not only on ac- 
count of the interest and variety 
of the songs on his program, 
but as well on account of the 
beauty, the perfection of his 
performance, 


Times 
Tenor voice of excellent qual- 
ity, of unspoiled freshness. 


Birgit Engell, 


American 
Her voice is a lyric soprano 
of brightly resonant character, 
rather full and vibrart in the 
medium. 


Telegram 
When used  pianissimo his 
voice was often of lovely qual- 
ity, but in the moments of stress 
he was less successful, 


Mario Chalmee,; November 22 


Herald 
Nothing in his impersonation 
aroused expectations of great 
achievements, 


November 22 


Tribune 
Nothing startling in art or 
remarkable in voice was dis- 
played. 


Vasa Prihoda, November 22 


Times 
He has taste, even elegance, 
an undoubted virtuosity of the 
left hand. 


Evening Post 
At present he is pleasing, not 
stirring. 


Vasa Prihoda, November 22 


Tribune 
The newcomer has mastered 
the elements of violin playing 
in at least as thorough a man- 
ner as any of the artists who 
have preceded him this season. 


American 
It is a pity that he should not 
now be occupied in developing 
his gifts instead of exhibiting his 
shortcomings to the public. 


Olga Steeb, November 22 


American : 
A gifted and interesting mu- 
sician, 


Evening Journal 
She is still merely one of the 
technical but superficial pro- 
ficients at the instrument. 


Laurence Leonard, November 23 


Evening World 
Sang “Tommy Lad” in which 
his excellent diction was espe- 
cially pleasing. 


Telegram 
His voice slid up and down 
with an utter disregard of seri- 
ous concert methods. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Caruso, November 24 


World 
Caruso sang with something 
of unusual artistic reticence. 


Mendethbenne _ has not hesi- 
tated to disfigure one of Saint- 
Saéns’ finest phrases by inject- 
ing an extraneous high note. 


Nina Tarasova, November 24 


Herald 
She sang many songs with 
fine dramatic feeling. 


American 
Beryl Rubinstein, a _ pianist, 
shared the program. 


Times 
Miss Tarasova is vivid to the 
bounds ot violence in portraying 
emotions of humble folk. 
Tribune 
She was assisted by Max 
Gegna, cellist. . 


Phoebe Crosby, November 24 


Times 
All delightfully sung in Eng 
lish. 


Tri 
She showed tle ability in 
using it and little or no origin- 
ality as an interpreter, 


Florence Bodinoff, November 25 


Tribune 
Miss Rodinoff made a pleasing 
impression, disclosing an agree- 
able voice and_ interpretative 


World 
In a program of four song 
groups she disclosed slight mu- 
sical gifts, 


Orville Harrold, November 25 


Tribune 
Gave an excellent perform- 
ance, 


World 
As Rodolfo sang unevenly 
— well, sometimes explo 


Francis Alda, eceabar 25 


Tribune 
She was in good voice. 


World 
Failed to reach a few high 
notes, 


Martinelli, November 25 


American 
Who has ever given a more 
eloquent interpretation of Don 
Jose? 


Times 
There are some matters in 
which he might improve his 
handsome and presentable im- 
personation, 


Geraldine Farrar, November 25 


Times 
Mme, Farrar sang the music 
in unusually good voice yester- 
day and one of the excellencies 
of her singing was the clearness 
of her enunciation of the French 
text. 
World 
Farrar was in fresh voice and 
sang with sprightliness, passion, 
caprice, rancor, mockery and 
romance. 


Tribune 
Yesterday she sang to suit 
herself with a baffing variety of 
tone production to which she 
sacrificed diction. 


American 
Cerainly she not only trans- 
poses, but changes the music to 
suit the present range of her 
voice, 


Benjamino Gigli, November 26 


Herald 
He disclosed himself as a ser- 
vant of art and not a mere seek- 
er after personal glory. 


American 
And so remarkable a success 
did he achieve that the reviewer 
can hardly resist the temptation 
of devoting more attention to 
him than discretion permits. 


Times 
_ With many of the inclina- 
tions and manners of his kind, 
such as a persistent disposition 
to. sing to the audience; also to 
cultivate the high note and 
make whatever there is to be 


“made out of it in the way of 


applause. 
World 
He forces his voice at inter- 
vals for he keeps his eye on the 
gallery, 


41 
Adamo Didur, November 26 


American Times 
Didur’s highly picturesque His voice was unsteady in the 
embodiment of the Spirit of upper ranges 


Evil. 
Tribune 

Mr. Didur’s share in the suc 
cess of the performance, and it 
was nothing short of a trium 
phant success, was very great. 

Rosa Simon, November 26 

* Times Herald 

Played with appreciative sym If her color scheme were 
pathy as well as technical preci- broader her playing would have 
sion that merited praise, been more brilliant 


Mana-Zucca Plays Her Concerto 


The recent production of Mana-Zucca's first concerto 
for piano with orchestra by the National Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Hippodrome, New York, and the New Ar- 
mory, Yonkers, is a deserved recognition of the ability and 
industry which have marked the musical progress of this 
talented composer. Step-by step she advanced from concert 
artist to the composition of numerous songs and pieces, 
many having popular vogue and all marked by real musi 
cianship, until she achieved a position of which anyone 
might be proud. Her piano concerto was given in New 
York and Yonkers under the baton of Artur Bodanzky 
(National Symphony Orchestra), with the composer herself 
at the piano. Mana-Zucca has arrived where she now is 
through work, much industry and earnest study; her re- 
ward has not, as in the case of many, been deferred until 
it has lost its sweetness and she herself enthusiasm and 
enjoyment. Personally a woman at the zenith of her 


charm as well as success, and one of the popular song 
composers of the day, she is at the same time known 
throughout the length and breadth of the land as a bril 


liant pianist. 
Flora Mora to Give Boston Recital 

Flora Mora, the Cuban pianist who gave a successful 
recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, on November 25, 
will appear in Jordan Hall, Boston, on December 11, 
where she will feature compositions of Henrique Grana- 
dos, her teacher. Miss Mora has been engaged to play 
in Toronto, Rochester, N. Y., and Lackawanna, Pa., and 
has bookings ahead which will keep her on tour the 
greater part of the winter. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


AMSTERDAM ALSO CELEBRATES 
BEETHOVEN’S BIRTHDAY 


Months of October and November Devoted to the Giving of Works of Famous Composer—Olga Samaroff, as First 


Soloist, Scored Unique Success 
Sir Edward Elgar Conducts His Own Compositions 

msterdam, November 3, 1920 Amsterdam, that ex 
sordinary music center, is, like all other musical cities 
| pe, celebrating the 150th anniversary of Beethoven's 
rth, Like everything else in Amsterdam (musically), 
e thing is being done on a magnificent scak All the 
wk of the master—no less—are being given in 
Concertgebouw All the symphonies, all cham- 
cr musi song concertos for violin, piano con 
ertos, piano sonatas and the rest, performed by 
e best artists, occupy the months of October and 
November Yet such is our musical appetite that, aside 
from the Beethoven Festival, a great variety of more ot 


well known works is being played in the Concertge 
ouw in the same period These concerts are being led by 
arious foreign conductors, while Mengelberg is slowly 
recovering from his illness 
The tirst concert of the season took place October 3 
der the leadership of Hermann Abendroth and with 
Olga Samaroff as soloist, as already reported in a pre 


is letter from here 


ELGAR IN AMSTERDAM 


Che second and third symphony concerts were conducted 


by Sir Edward Elgar, the first of them consisting of his 
vn compositions, namely, the first symphony (A fiat 
major)—a work rather uniform in its conception, Where 
he revealed himself as the master that he is was in his 
Variations on an Original Theme.” These variations, 


although written twenty-two years ago, proved surprisingly 


modern in conception, Here Elgar also showed his ability 


as a conductor, and drew from the orchestra truly extraor 
dinary effect Each variation had its own unique char 
acter Although the work is long, it held interest to the 
end 


In the next concert Elgar gave us his “In the South,’ 
the third symphony of Brahms and the Bruch violin con 
played, in memory of the recently deceased com 
poser, by Louis Zimmermann, the much beloved concert 
master of the orchestra. As usual, his rich, mellow tone 
and clear cut execution charmed his hearers 

Max Fiedler, formerly of the Boston Symphony, was 
the next guest. He gave a perfect performance of the 
“Freischiitz” overture and of Brahms’ second symphony 
Sigrid Onégin was the soloist, displaying her rich 
tralto in two Schubert, with orchestral 
paniment 


certo, 


con 
songs ol accom 
ELeANoR SpPeNCER PLAYS 

The program of October 17 introduced to us anew Elea 
nor Spencer, American pianist, who last appeared here in 
1912. The concerto in C sharp by Rimsky-Korsakoff, how 
ever, gave her small opportunity of displaying her gifts 
Still, one could recognize splendid technic and a robust, 
well rounded tone. Miss Spencer is to play the second 
Beethoven piano concerto in January, and we are looking 
forward to this occasion with pleasure. 


Arnotp ScuOnperGc—Hanitat HOoLLtanp 
The concert of October 21 was an unusual event. Ar- 
nold Schénberg conducted his “Verklarte Nacht” and 
‘Five Orchestral Pieces.” When this latter composition 


was performed five years ago it provoked signs of dissen 
sion such as laughing, whistling, hissing, etc., such as was 
also given works of Beethoven and Wagner The ques 
tion is whether he also shares their genius. It is hard to 
answer. 

If the second performance of this music was not greeted 
with enthusiasm it was at least respectfully heard. This 
shows progress. As for myself, I heard these five pieces 
for the first time, and I do not pretend to have heard 
clearly in this chaos of sounds. If this condemns my mu 
ical understanding, it also condemns that of all the or- 
chestra members with whom | spoke, for they confessed 
to not having understood more of it than I, in spite of the 
innumerable rehearsals they had had under the personal 
guidance of Schénberg. In any case I must own that, if 
unable to follow Schonberg’s musical ideas, | was struck 
by the audacity of his assemblage of tones. | was 1m 
pressed by the strongest orchestral effects ever heard, pro 
duced regardless of rules and harmonic laws 

If Schénberg has not only written out and calculated 
this music on paper, but really hears it, then we can see 
ourselves entering upon a new epoch, in which no disso- 
nance will exist and when no noise will be excluded from 
music. In any case he brings something new, and thereby 
he earns respect 

It may be of interest to American composers to know 
that Mr. Schénberg will remain in Zandvoort, near Am- 


Alexander Schmuller Likewise Acclaimed—Eleanor Spencer Wins Tributes— 


A New Quartet—N: merous Recitals 

sterdam, for eight months, where his courses in composi 
tion are already largely attended. 

CorNeLis Dorper, Conpucror AND COMPOSER, 


The fourth symphony of Mahler, conducted at the same 
concert by Cornelis Dopper, seemed like an old classic 
after Schonberg’s music. Mr. Dopper, by his careful 
leadership, brought all the beauties of the work into evi- 
dence, Birgit Engell sang the solo part. At the following 
concert, however, she gave the aria from “Tl re pastore,” 
sung in beautiful bel canto, to which Zimmermann’s sen- 






















SIR EDWARD ELGAR, 
Conductor at Amsterdam during Mengelberg’s illness. 


suously singing violin tone admirably adapted itself, 
She sang also some songs of Mahler acceptably. 

Two novelties, an orchestral arrangement by Dop- 
per of asonataof Nicolo Porpora, and Dopper’s own 
“Adagio mesto” with variations, were the points of 
interest on October 24. Porpora, a contemporary of 
Bach, wrote his sonata for violin with figured bass. 
There may be varied opinions as to the advisability 
of transforming an ancient chamber composition into 
a piece for orchestra. However, Mr. Dopper’s ability 
and knowledge of orchestration enabled him to throw 
new and interesting lights upon the work. He showed 
more talent and taste in his “Adagio mesto.” The 
theme is of a majestic and sonorous character and 
ably lent iself to the building of variations, which 
were, moreover, skillfully worked out. 

rhe last two concerts in October were conducted by 
Herman Abendroth. Mozart’s E flat major sym- 
phony, his D major violin concerto, the Glazounoff 
violin concerto and Strauss’ “Don Juan” made up the 
first program; the “Oberon” overture, Brahms’ first and 
Reger’s four tone poems the second. It was again a great 
success for Abendroth. The soloist of the first evening was 
Alexander Schmiiller, who performed the two concertos 
splendidly. He gave to Mozart's work all the ease and re- 
finement required; but where his Russian temperament and 
interesting violinistic character reveal themselves was in the 
Glazounoff concerto, 

ScHMULLER Leaps ArMy or RECITALIsTs. 

Despite the early season we already have a “run” of solo. 
recitals behind us. Alexander Schmuller, Russian violin- 
ist, was in the van. He is to be admired for his origin- 
ality in making up his programs. He has to his credit the 
playing of many rarely heard works. For instance, the 
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concerto by Elgar and that of Max Reger, both of which 
he brought here as novelties in recent years. A year ago 
he gave a historical cycle of eighteen violin concertos with 
orchestra. Shortly afterward followed another, consist- 
ing of all the violin works of Bach. Just now he has 
again given us something original—a “Paganini evening.” 
One has respect for such an audacious undertaking. 
Personally I felt that listening so long to the unbelievable 
pyrotechnics of this composer is rather monotonous busi- 
ness. That Mr. Schmuller mastered these difficulties is a 
matter of course. In fact, he gave to his rendition a dash 
and a gypsylike fire which seems to belong to him alone. 
He played the concerto in D, the “Witches’ Dance,” some 
caprices and the “Campanella.” Schmuller is a pupil of 
Auer and possesses all the traits of this school. 

Birgit Engell, mentioned above, gave a recital of lieder 
by Bach, Haendel, Schubert, Schumann, Frank, etc. Her 
voice is as beautiful and warm as ever, and she sang with 
her usual good taste, entering with great musical intelli- 
gence into each composer’s individual style. Both she and 
Schmuller will soon be heard in America. 


THE HuNGARIAN ELEMENT STRONG. 


Among the other artists our attention is particu- 
larly attracted to the Hugarian element, splendidly 
represented by two very young artists, Lilly Kovacs, 
pianist, and Erna Rubinstein; violinist. Lilly Kovacs 
is a girl of sixteen, but is already possessed of an 
extraordinary equipment. In the two recitals which 
she gave here she played works of Schumann, 
Brahms, Chopin, Liszt and Debussy. The violinist, 
Erna Rubinstein, equally young, gave her recital last 
week. Her talent is very precocious. Her technic, 
especially that of the left hand, is developed like 
that of a great master. Her tone is already very 
big. Her way of playing is remarkable for the en- 
ergy of attack and the instinctive verve of all her 
fingers and bow passages. For the moment these 
two are the event of the season, although the former 
is a much riper artist by a long way. 

Alfred Indig, another Hungarian violinist, played with 





ALEXANDER SCHMULLER, 


Leading soloist at the Amsterdam Concertgebouw. 


much success, the Saint-Saéns concerto, the Bach chaconne 
and shorter pieces. Indig possesses a very good mech- 
anism and a healthy but not especially warm tone. The 
program began with a new sonata composed by a very 
young Hollander, Emile Enthoven. This young man is 
only seventeen years of age, but his work already shows 
musical knowledge and an excellent invention of ideas. 
The work had character, authough not free from Debussy- 
ism. It was received with great interest. 
A New Strinc Quartet. 

The first Beethoven chamber music concert was given 
by the new Zimmerman Quartet, comprising Zimmerman, 
Meerloo, Herbschleb and Loevensohn. The last named, 
solo cellist of the Concertgebouw Orchestra, has been ap- 
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pointed professor in the Royal Conservatory in Brussels, 
but continues his functions in Amsterdam. 

A fine tone quality, great musical taste, perfect ensem- 
ble and truly classical interpretation characterized the 
work of these four artists, who played the second and 
seventh of Beethoven's quartets. Another number on the 
program was the “Sonata Pathétique,” played by Evert 
Cornelis, the Dutch pianist. 

On another evening, the first violinist of this quartet 
gave wus, in co-operation with Willem Andriessen, pianist, 
three Beethoven sonatas. These two artists were admira- 
bly matched and played with a fine sentiment, spontaneity 
and mutual understanding. In the next Beethoven cham- 
ber music concert we heard three sonatas for cello and 
piano, performed by Andriessen and Orobio De Castro, as 
two great artists would perform them. 

VIENNA AND Paris: Rosé ANp CHAILLEY. 

A celebrated ensemble, the Rosé Quartet, reintroduced 
itself after an absence of some years. The playing of these 
four artists created an extraordinary impression. It is hard 
to imagine anything more perfect in this form of art than 
to hear these four immense musicians play Beethoven. 
Their success was great. 

Another marvelous ensemble, though of a quite different 
school, is the Chailley Quintet, of Paris, which aroused 
much interest. They played the quintets of César Franck 
and Ravel, and a quartet of the young Spanish composer, 
Joagin Turina. Among the remarkable qualities which 
tharacterized this ensemble is an exquisite sonority of tone. 

There is no doubt that Amsterdam is at the present mo- 
ment one of the principal music centers of Europe. Partly 
as a result of the bad exchange in the adjacent countries, 
partly also because musicians are certain to find in this 
city a sphere of appreciation and of highly developed mu- 
sical taste, artists are flocking to Amsterdam in great 
numbers, and between the regular concerts of our own 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, a gréat number of smaller re- 
citals are crowded, which enable the music lover to attend 
a really interesting concert practically every night in the 
week. S. K. 


Maier at Boston Symphony Pension Concert 


To correct the impression that seems to have gone forth 
that Guy Maier and Lee Pattison appear only in their two- 
piano recitals, Daniel Mayer, their manager, announces that 
the demands for these artists for individual engagements 
are almost as brisk as for the joint dates. Mr. Maier, for 
instance, was soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Haverhill, Mass., on November 14, and also was en- 
gaged as soloist for the first of the season’s Pension Fund 
Concerts of the orchestra at Symphony Hall on November 
21, playing the Liszt E flat concerto. He has also been 
engaged by the Boston Musical Association, Georges Longy, 
conductor, for a concert on January 19 at Jordan Hall. 
His manifold activities are shown in the four roles assumed 
during one recent week, being soloist with the orchestra on 
Sunday, giving a recital alone in New Bedford, Mass., on 
Tuesday, appearing on Saturday in a two-piano recital with 
Mr. Pattison in Boston, and being heard on Sunday to 
gether with Mr. Pattison as soloists with the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra in the Mozart concerto for two pi- 
anos. His other recent Appearances alone have included 
recitals in Concord, Mass.; Wareham, Mass.; other dates 
yet to be filled include special young people's programs in 
Boston; East Aurora, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cleveland, O 
and New York. He will also be soloist with the Cleveland 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Pattison’s engagements alone 
Bridgewater, Mass.; Newport, R. I.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York City; Brunswick, Me., and Lynn, Mass. He was 
the first assisting artist of the season with the Letz Quar- 
tet at its opening subscription concert in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on November 30. 


Macbeth Delights in New Bedford 


New Bedford, Mass., November 17, 1920.—The visit of 
Florence Macbeth proved an unexpected delight last night 
when she sang in the High School Auditorium, under the 
auspices of the New Bedford Musical Association. Only a 
few of the city’s music lovers had heard the singer in opera, 
but even they were not prepared for her remarkable devel- 
opment in both art and personality. 

Opening with Handel’s “Qual Farfalletta,” 
softened by the charm she seemed to breathe, was held in 
captivity until the last note of her final encore. Her pro- 
gram consisted of groups of Old English, Italian, French, 
Russian and Swedish songs, each of which gave delight and 
had to be followed by encores. It was in the famous aria 
of “O Luce di Quest Anima” from “Linda di Chamou- 
nix” that the audience awakened to the brilliant and sure 


include recitals in 


the audience, 
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technic of a coloratura voice of warmth and beauty, while 
the “Villanelle” of Dell’ Acqua served to add to their de- 
light. The simple ballads seemed to be endowed with un- 
usual charm, those like “Annie Laurie” and “Coming 
Through the Rye” being given as encores. 

The concert which was in aid of the instrument fund of 
the high schools of the city was largely attended in spite 
of the torrential rains. S'S 


Additional Dates for Fred Patton 

Added to the many engagements already announced for 
Fred Patton is one on December 13 as soloist with the 
United Singing Societies of Philadelphia, accompanied by 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. December 16. will 
find the bass-baritone giving a recital in New Brunswick, 
N. J. He opens his new year’s work with a recital for the 
Norwich (Conn.) Musical Association, and the Philadel 
phia Choral Society has booked him for a performance of 
“King Olaf” on February 28. 


“Pottstown Enjoys ences Concert 


“Pottstown Enjoys Greatest Concert” was the headline 
accorded Reinald Werrenrath after his appearance in Potts 
town, Pa., October 28. The article in the News of October 
29 further states: “The artist possesses a magnificently 
rich and mellow voice, a voice of inspiring evenness, flexi 
bility and resonance. It adapts itself with equally happy 
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and instant facility, breadth, full delivery, deep emotion 
and nobility of sentiment. Such singing and art as he 
showed in his varied program belongs to the finest tradi 
tions of pure song. The singer shows rare art in the build 
ing of his program and his selections last evening displayed 
to the best advantage his fine capability. The next 
group was songs of the Hebrides. The selections were 
superbly sung and showed that the artist had caught the 
mysticism that pervades them, keeping intact their primal 
element.” 


Activities of Homsted Artists 

Viola Keith, dramatic soprano and a pupil of Grace Far 
rington Homsted, was engaged to sing in “The Holy City” 
in Hackensack, N. J., on November 7 with Andrea Sarto, 
baritone, and Judson House, tenor. George Hastings, bass 
baritone, another pupil of Miss Homsted, sang for the 
Men’s League of Bloomfield, N. J., on November 11, pre 
senting three excellent groups of songs. Lorna Della 
Northcott, coloratura soprano of Des Moines and a great 
favorite in the Middle West, now is studying with Miss 
Homsted. 


Roberts and Fanning for Buffalo Festival 

The National American Music Festival which has been 
held in Lockport, N. Y., hitherto has been transferred 
to Buffalo and will occupy the entire week beginning 
October 3 next. Two of the artists already engaged are 
Emma Roberts and Cecil Fanning. Miss Roberts will 
sing on the afternoon of October 5 and Mr. Fanning on 
the evening of the eighth. The festival will again be di- 
rected by A. A. Van de Mark of Lockport. 














SCHEDULE OF 
New York Concerts 
Thursday, December 2 (Afternoon) 
Symphony Society of New York Carnegie Hall 
Thursday, December 2 Ampening) 
Boston Symphony ‘Orchestra Carnegie Hall 


Pilgrim Hall 
Aeolian Hall 


F. Reed Capouilliez 
Leon Ziporkin and Theodore ( “ella 
Friday, December 3 (Morning) 


Biltmore Morning Musicale Biltmore Hotel 
Farrar, Sassoli and Storr, soloists 
Friday, December 3 (Afternoon) 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra.... Carnegie Hall 
Olga Samaroff, soloist 
Katherine Bacon. .........<:; Aeolian Hall 
Friday, December 3 (Evening) 
Symphony Society of New York... Carnegie Hall 
Phillip Gordon ’ ih vaeis Aeolian Hall 
Boston Sympony Orchestra... Ac ademy of Musi 
Mary Jordan, soloist 
Saturday, December 4 (Morning) 
New York Mozart Society .Hotel Astor 
Saturday, December 4 (Afternoon) 

Boston Symphony Orchestra Carnegie Hall 
Harold Bauer. Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, December 4 (Evening) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra Carnegie Hall 
Francis Day-Monti. Aeolian Hall 
Sunday, December 5 (aaermeen) 

Pi, UO es web teu en Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York. Aeolian Hall 
Mischa Levitski, soloist. 

Sunday, December 5 (Evening) 

Luisa Tetrazzini ........... . Hippodrome 


Monday, December 6 (Afternoon) 


Francis Rogers Acolian Hall 
Monday, December 6 (Evening) 

National Symphony Orchestra and Ampico..Carnegie Hall 

Duci De Kerekjarto, soloist. 

Sergei Radansky Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, December 7 (aemmoen) 

Percy Grainger...... ... Carnegie Hall 

M Naan Dienne Aeolian -Hall 


PROMI. “WUE RAINE bs ord chic ded vi anaes Princess Theater 


Tuesday, December 7 (Evening) 


National Symphony Orchestra ; Carnegie Hall 
Albert Spalding, soloist. 
Elshuco Trio. Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, December 8 (Afternoon) 
National Symphony Orchestra. .. Carnegie Hall 
Ilbert Spalding, soloist. 
George Fergusson Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, December 8 (Evening) 

Society of Friends of Music Carnegie: Hall 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra—Gabrilowitsch, soloist 
Thursday, December 9 (Afternoon) 
eon Society of New York Carnegie Hall 
George Beach Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, December 9 (Evening) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra Carnegie Hall 
Rose and Ottilie Sutro Acolian Hall 
Hahn Pupil Wins Stokowski Medal 
The winner of the Stokowski gold medal for the year 
1920 is Carlton Cooley, a pupil of Frederick Hahn, of the 
Zechwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy Out of 


fifteen competitors (pupils of many of the leading teachers 
of America) Mr was the recipient of first honors 
Grisha Monasevitch, also a pupil of Mr. Hahn's, won se« 
ond place and honorable mention. In addition to winning 
the medal, Mr. Cooley will be soloist with the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra on April 15 and 16, when he will 
play the Wieniawski concerto. He has been called to 
Cleveland, where he has accepted the position as principal 
violinist in the Cleveland Orchestra and first violinist in 
the quartet of that city 


Cooley 


Grace Freeman Plays at Canadian Club 

displayed her fine artistry 
York on Sunday evening, 
composers represented on her 
Tor Aulin, Debussy, Sibelius, 


Grace Freeman, the violinist, 
at the Canadian Club of New 
November 21, Among the 
interesting program were 
Chopin and Kreisler. 
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VIOLA 
WATERHOUSE 
BATES, 
whose successful re- 
cital at the Princess 
Theater, November 
18, brought her re- 
newed honors. A fea- 
ture was her singing 
of Homer's “The 
House That Jack 
Built,” a  “‘talking- 
song” which made a 
hig hit, and which she 
had to repeat. 





FRANCES DE VILLA BALL, 

The well known teacher and lecturer, whose talented 
young pupil, William Friedmann, is to appear very 
soon as soloist at a Globe concert. His youth and 
ability are sure to make effect. January 9 he will be 
soloist at a concert of the Kriens Symphony Orches- 
tra, playing the first movement of the Grieg concerto 
IRVING MILLER, with the orchestra, Frances Walker, of Albany, an- 

: : F other pupil, plays for the Semper Fidelis Society on 
baritone, who will appear at the American Music December 3, repeating her program in the metropolis 
Optimists’ concert on Sunday afternoon, December 6. a little later. Miss Ball is giving a series of three 
lectures on Symphonic Form for the Mount Vernon 
Seminary, Washington, D. C., where she is instructor 
of piano, She has given seven lecture-recitals there 
in recent years, and is specializing in the modern 
piano music by such composers as Debussy, Scott, 
Grainger, Stravinsky, Ravel, Scriabine, Ornstein and 
others. Her teaching clientele is located in three 
large cities, namely, New York, Brooklyn, and Wash- 

ington, D. C., where she is extremely busy. 
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WINSTON 
WILKINSON, 
The violinist, at the 
age of four, Note 
his earnestness and 
absorbed interest, 
qualities which 
were noticeable at 
his Aeolian Hall 
(New York) re- 
cital of November 
26. His second re- 
cital will take 
place in the same 
hall Thursday 
wening, December 





OLGA STEEB, 

| The well known pianist of California, who will be one 
of the soloists at the next musicale of the American 

| Music Optimists on December 5. Miss Steeb recently 

was heard in her second Aeolian Hall recital at 

which she duplicated the excellent impression created 





ALICE MONCRIEFF, 








here last season Incidentally, the pianist has in- The contralto, who has arranged an unusual and 

cluded Mana-Zucca’s “Nectar Dance” on most of this interesting program for her annual song recital at 

season's programs and she will play it at the concert teolian Hall on the afternoon of December 16, 
on December 5. (Photo Hoover Art Studios.) (Campbell Studio photo.) 
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FRANCES 
INGRAM WELL 
ADVERTISED. 
In this photograph 
is shown the at- 
tractive twenty- 
four sheet poster 
which announced 
the contralto’s re- 
cital in Hatties- 
burg, Miss., on Oc- 
tober 25 at the 
Normal College. 
Reading from left 
to right are: Lo- 
rena Tomson, man- 
ager; Frances In- 
















ALBERT STOESSEL, 





gram, contralto of Violinist, who recently returned from a 
the Metropolitan five weeks’ concert tour with Caruso. The 
Opera Company, privilege of playing to audiences number- 
and Elsie Barge, ing from 5,000 to 8,500, in company with 


pianist. an artist of the caliber of the famous 
tenor, does not come to many young art- 
ists, and it requires no small ability to 
rise to the artistic requirements of such an 
@ occasion, Mr. Stoessel made such a fine 
impression while on tour that he was called 
upon to grant an average of four or five 
encores at each‘concert, and in most cities 
even the daily press expressed a desire to | 
of his own. | 
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BERLIN'S PRINCIPAL CONCERT STARS. 


(1) Edouard Erdman, the young Russian (Latvian) composer-pianist, 
who stirred his Berlin audience with his playing of Busoni’s monu- 
mental piano concerto. He is hailed by the critics as a new D'Albert. 
(2) Maria Ivogiin, coloratura and lyric soprano, who has taken most 
of the European continent by storm. (3) The Budapest String 
Quartet, which played, for the first time in Europe, Ernest Bloch’s 
remarkable string quartet. (Left to 
right) Pogany (second violin), 
Hauser (first violin), Opolyi 
(viola), Son (cello). (See Berlin 


letter on page 5.) 


MARIE STONE-LANGSTON, 

The mezzo-contralto, who is having an unusually 
busy season. For three weeks, from July 25 last, 
Mrs. Langston appeared in a series of fourteen 
concerts. at Willow Grove, Pa., during which time 
she sang “Stabat Mater’ once, and “Aida,” 
“Martha,” “Trovatore,” “Bohemian Girl,” “Car- 
men” and “Samson and Delilah” each twice. Her 
October engagements included appearances in 

Braddock, Uniontown, Pittsburgh, Waynesburg, ROSAMOND 
West Chester, Towanda, Lebanon and Allentown, CARRE! 

Pa,, and Merchantsville N, J. (Below) Who is 
giving a sericea of 
recitals  fov chil 
dren at which she 
uses Mana-Zucca’s 
“Children's Sengs" 
with illustrated 
colored slides The 
Arst recital took 
place at the Hotel 
Vajestic on No 
rember 24 { 1 pe da 

photo ) 


FRANCIS DAY-MONTE, 
Baritone, will give his debut recital at Aeolian Hall 
on Saturday evening, December 4. An interesting 
program has been arranged and Mr. Day-Monte will 
be assisted by Miss Nicola Thomas, violinist, and 
Grace Niemann, harpist. Giuseppe Bamboschek, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will be at the piano. 











YEATMAN 
GRIFFITH AND 
HIS PORTRAIT 

PAINTER, 
Yeatman Griffith 
(at the right) and 
Gordon Stevenson, 
the well known 
portrait painter, A pupil of Mrs 
who made a por- Phillips Jenkina, a 
trait of the vocal prominent teacher 





pedagogue last 
September at On- 
teora Park, the 
Catskill Moun- 
tains. In the ac- 
companying pic- 
ture, they are seen 
congratulating each 
other on the com- 
pletion of the 
work, which is now 
being eahibited 
along with por- 
traits of Rach- 
maninoff, Cornelius 
Rybner and others. 


AN ENGAGEMENT OF INTEREST. 
The announcement of Anna Fitziu'’s engagement to Andres 
De Segurola, which was made public last week, did not come 
as a surprise to the many friends of the couple, for it has 
been rumored many times within the last few years that 
the well known artists were to take each other “for better 
or for worse,” as the old saying goes. Now that the rumors 
have been definitely confirmed, it has also been announced 
that Miss Fitziu and Mr. De Segurola will be married in 


of. singing in Phila- 
delphia, who 
scored a success in 
the solo dances of 
Grazia when “The 
Jewels of the Ma 

donna” was pre 

sented by the 
Philadelphia Oper- 
atic Society on No- 
vember 2 under the 
direction of Was- 

sili Leps. 
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Marguerite KUSSNER 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
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Telephone Morningside 9672 


CARL BEUTEL 


‘American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska b tage > 
University, - - - 7 ~ Lincoln, Neb. 











Teacher of Vocal Art 
and Operatic Acting. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
cormatien on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica, Counres 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica. Courrier will aot, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between art managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Intormation Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Answers to letters received in this arpartmene are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space is responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered se 


Leopotp StoKowsKI. 


“Is it true that Leopold Stokowski, the conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, is an Englishman? His name sounds 
foreign, but I heard someone say he was English, You are 
so kind in answering questions and I have received so much 
benefit from your Information Bureau that I feel sure you will 
answer.” 

Yes, Stokowski was born in England, but, as his name would 
suggest, his parents were Polish, He was educated at Oxford so 
can certainly be called “English.” He was born in London in 
1882 and is one of the youngest living conductors, according to 
the biographical dictionaries. 

Mezza-Voce. 

“Will you be kind enough to tell me exactly what the wotds 
‘mezza voce’ mean? TI so often see that the mezza voce is 
good, or that some vocalist sang mezza voce, but do not know 
well enough to give the definition of the words. It would be 
easier for many of us if the directions in music were given in 
English, then we would know what was meant.” 

Mezza means half, voce means voice, so it is singing with half 
the power of the voice, not with full voice. 


WomeEN SINGERS AT THE ABBEY, 


“There was mention recently of a woman having sung in 
Westminster Abbey, London, saying she was the only woman 
who had ever sung there? Can you tell me who it was?” 

It was Mme, Marguerite d’Alvarez of whom it was said that she 
was the only woman who had ever been heard in Westminster 
Abbey; but according to the London papers there have been others. 
The Daily Graphic stated that ‘‘Madame Albani, Madame Nordica, 
Madame Patti and Signorina Giulia Ravoglio, among others’ had 
been heard there. It is a matter of interest that two of the 
singers should have been Americans, Albani and Nordica. 

Woes or A Russian. 

“I am sending you under separate cover my songs and will 
be obliged if you will kindly show them to your American 
friends and artists. It is possible that Benno Moiseiwitsch 
will play my new piano compositions (MS.) in America and 
my nocturne, ‘In the Moonlight,’ which is at present in_ press. 
When my cello pieces are ready, I will use with thanks ad- 
dresses of cellists, I sent my two orchestral pieces to a New 
York publisher, but received word that the United States has 
no copyright agreement with Russia, so if any of my works 
were a success, anyone could reproduce them. Is it not 
terrible that in these awful times have lost my motherland 
and cannot sell my manuscripts to an American publisher? 
Will you kindly let me know how many years I must live in 
America to become an American citizen? Perhaps in the 
autumn of 1921 T may go to New York.” 

You can apply for naturalization papers the first day you are 
in New York, but it will be five years before you receive your 
second papers and become a full fledged citizen. 

Musicat City or Sout. 

“Being a subscriber to the Mustcar Courier and noting the 
fact that you have an Information Bureau, will you kindly 
inform me on the following question : ‘What is the chief musical 
city or center of the South?’” : y - 

Atlanta, Georgia, is undoubtedly the chief musical city of the 
South, and you have probably read accounts of the many important 
cvents that have taken place there. 

Appress WANTED. 

“Can you inform me of Margaret Ladd’s address as we are 
anxious to obtain it and would appreciate it very much if you 
could supply it.” : 
Will any reader of the Information 

address of Margaret Ladd, kindly forward it to 
Covurigr? 


Bureau who knows the 
the Musica 


Joser HorMann. 

“Can you tell me something about Josef Hofmann? I know 
he is in Europe but I have not read any accounts of concerts 
or recitals at which he played. Is he coming back to America 
to play, and if so, when?” 5 
Josef Hofmann has recently played in London, where the 

audience showed surprise at seeing someone with grey hair coming 
in place of the youth it remembered of seventeen years ago. An 
interested listener at Mr. Hofman’s concert was Jascha Heifetz 
whose own concert had taken place the previous day in the same 
auditorium—the ever popular Gucen's Hall. He is returning to 
America in December bam is under the management of the Wolfsohn 


Bureau, 
NATIONAL CoNSERVATORY OF Paris. 

“Can you give me the address of the National Conservatory 
of Paris? The information would be greatly appreciated; we 
are subscribers to the Musrcat Courier.” : } 
The office of the administration is No, 15 Foubourg Poissoniere, 

but a communication addressed to the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Paris, Paris, France, would undoubtedly reach its destination. 
Is It a Strap? 

“One of the teachers of our college, while visiting in Kansas 
this summer, examined a violin which has this inscription on 
the outside: ‘Antonius Stradivarius, Cremonensi, fecit 1729. 

I am aware that this violin is hardly genuine, but can you 

give me any reliable place where the violin can be taken for 

inspection to test its genuineness as a Stradivarius? : 

J. W. Jenkins Sons Company, Kansas City, Mo.,, is near the 
location where the Stradivarius was discovered, and this firm will 
give you a reliable decision. 

Appress WANTED. 

“Can you give me the present address of Clarence Bird, 
pianist ?”” i 

he latest address of Clarence Bird obtainable at the moment, 

is that of the year 1916, when he was at 63 West Sist street, New 
York City. 
Tue Nevin Famiy. 

“Will you kindly give the relationship of the Nevin family— 
Ethelbert, Arthur, Gordon and Olive. I have seen it stated 
that Ethelbert and Arthur are brothers; how about Gordon 
Balch Nevin and Olive Nevin?” , 

uite true! Ethelbert and Arthur Nevin are brothers. Gordon 

Bah Nevin and Olive Nevin are cousins. A talented family! 
LEGINSKA. 

“Will you kindly answer my letter as soon as possible as I 
would like to have the studio address of Ethel Leginska. 

184 West Fourth street, New York City. 

How To Pronounce. 

“Please give me the correct pronunciation of Lieurance and 
the Christian name of Reginald de Koven? : 
Lawrence, for the first question. Rej-e-nald for Mr. de Koven’s 

name, .the “g”’ taking the sound of “j. 
BopaNnzky’s TEACHER. 

“Under what teachers has Artur Bodanzky studied? _ Are 
there any other members of his family who are musicians! 
If so, wa are they?” 

Bodanzky’s teacher was Mahler. 

Swepen, Norway, DENMARK AND FINLAND. 

“I want information of all musicians, tors, © osers, 
instrumentalists, singers, concert managers and music publishers 
in Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland; also the respective 
composers’ musical works and, if p the s and 
ublishers addresses. I want this because of a large proposition 

, 


‘or a future concert field. 
i ite to Cesar Saerchinger, Selson Housé, 85 Queen 
eaaie eect. Caoied, S. C. England, he will probably be able 
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to give you the full information you ask for, as he is thoroughly 
conversant with musical matters in all European countries. 
Juryrarp Founpartion. 

“Will you give me any definite information relative to the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation, for which provision was made 
in the will of the late A. D, Juilliard? I should like to know 
what the provisions of the organization are, and what opportuni- 
ties are allowed.” 


The plans for the Juilliard Foundation are not yet fully decided 
upon, but from an editorial in a recent issue of the Musica. 
Courter it is learned that plans are being discussed. The editorial 
says: “If the Juilliard Foundation puts into practical operation its 
reported project to found a pl for the training of teachers 
of music in the praie schools, the great trust fund will be doing 
something of vital good to the cause of the tonal art in America. 
The secret of making our country musical is to make our children 
musical, and the Juilliard Foundation has put its finger unerringly 
on the right ae. If the proposed school can be kept out of 
politics and politics out of the school, it will be an important 
institution in our art life.” 


William Simmons’ Fine Record 

William Simmons, the baritone, is one hundred per cent, 
American, having been born in Albany, N. Y. He inherits 
his love for the muse from a father who had a fine baritone 
voice and a mother who possessed a beautiful contralto 
voice. On coming to New York he won a scholarship at 
the Metropolitan School of Opera, after appearing before 
many of the world’s greatest artists, also the late Heinrich 
Conried, who was then manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, winning their approval and esteem. 

On the day following Mr. Simmons’ New York recital 
he was accorded very high praise on the part of the critics. 
Not only has New York voiced its approval of the singer, 
but he has met with the same warm reception throughout 
the country, appearing at some of the best known musical 
clubs. His festival engagements include hearings in such 
cities as Columbus, Ohio; Paterson, N. J.; Hagerstown, 
Md.; Hartsville, S. C., and Northfield, Mass. He also has 
appeared with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and has 
earned for himself a fine reputation for the singing of 
ballads, a large list of which he has made for the Pathé 





WILLIAM SIMMONS, 


Baritone. 


Phonograph Company. One of Mr. Simmons’ forthcom- 
ing engagements will be as soloist at a Frederick Warren 
Ballad Concert at the Longacre Theater in New York. In 
speaking of future concerts mention might also be made 
of his appearance at the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia and his Scarsdale, N. Y., date. 

It is the opinion of competent musical authorities that 
Mr. Simmons possesses a voice of unusual range, flexibility 
and beautiful quality, and that his easy natural production 
gives evidence of rare singing intelligence. This is made 
manifest by the same lovely character of tone from the real 
pianissimo to the broad fortissimo in any part of his voice. 
Added to the exceptional use of his voice from a technical 
standpoint is practical musicianship, all acquired through 
study with prominent teachers. His repertory includes 
the standard oratorios, the best known operatic arias and 
a wide variety of songs from the different schools of com- 
position. 

During the early stages of the war, Mr. Simmons gave 
his time to singing to the men in many of theemilitary and 
naval camps throughout the country, where he found a 
hearty welcome and enthusiastic applause. So much was 
his work appreciated that he was engaged by the United 
States as Government Song Leader at Camp Dix, conduct- 
ing many outdoor concerts during the day and having 
charge of five buildings each evening. 


Extra Date for London String Quartet 


The London String Quartet played to a crowded house 
recently in Cleveland. In the greenroom after the concert 
a private individual asked if they would appear the follow- 
ing evening at his home. It was rather a problem, inas- 
much as the quartet is on its way to the Hawaiian Islands 
and all transportation accommodations had been made all 
the way across the continent, and to the Islands. However, 
things were arranged and they appeared in a private mu- 
sicale the next night. 


Engagements for Quaile Artist 


Rosa Simon, an artist pupil of Elizabeth Quaile, gave 
a piano recital in Peekskill, N. Y., on Monday, November 
8, and another in South Orange, N. J., on November 10. 
Miss Simon's first recital this season in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, was on the evening of Friday, November 26. 
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SEATTLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TO GIVE NINETEEN CONCERTS 


Ten of Which Are to Be Symphony and Nine Popular Concerts—Jou-Jerville and Peabody Present Opera Excerpts— 
. Van Ogle Lectures on Symphony Programs—Notes 


Seattle, Wash. November 11, 1920——The Symphony 
Society presented its first concert of the season under 
Director John Spargur on Friday evening, November 5, 
when Meany Hall was filled to capacity. The orchestra 
has been augmented and improved in several sections, 
and even the short period of rehearsal gave evidences of 
a more finished ensemble. Mr. Spargur used Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony as his principal number, which is always 
a very thankful number for the opening concert of the 
season, for it is difficult nowadays to find an orchestral 
player who is not familiar with the score at least. This 
is also quite true of the usual symphony audience; from 
their view point, one has much sympathy with the young 
lady who answered the question in an examination as 
to how many symphonies Beethoven had written by saying 
three, “the fifth, the ‘Pastoral’ and the ninth.” Mr. 
Spargur’s reading of Beethoven is always enjoyable and 
carried sufficient of his individuality to remove it from 
certain stilted tradition that one hears so often. 

Other numbers of the program included a symphonic 
poem of Smetana, “The River Moldau,” which was new 
to Seattle and which brought forth the usual applause 
that is accorded program music. The last number was 
the overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” which one 
almost suspects Mr. Spargur of putting on in order to 
show off his splendid new horn section. 

The soloist of the evening was Harold Henry, his 
number being the E flat major concerto of Liszt. Mr. 
Henry was a soloist with the orchestra last season, and it 
is interesting to note that especially in his work as an 
orchestral = Red he has gained a great deal in breadth 
and in the general grasp of the bigness of things. His 
exceedingly fluent technic was of splendid use for him 
in playing the Liszt concerto which throughout its length 


is largely given to an exhibition of what one may do 
with his fingers. Mr. Henry also played four solo 
numbers, including two from Chopin, the Moszkowski 
“Spanish” caprice and his own “Dancing Marionette,” 
which was redemanded by the audience, but he did not 
see fit to play it a second time. Mr. Henry is a social 
favorite as well as an artist greatly admired in Seattle, 
and was accorded the ovation that he might expect with 
such popularity. 

Now that the Symphony Society has been placed upon 
a foundation of financial support for the next three years, 
everyone breathes easier and a new enthusiasm has been 
brought into the society and the following of the organi- 
zation. The season will include ten symphony concerts 
and nine popular concerts, alternating each week, and 
from the advance sale of season tickets there is every 
prospect that the house will be filled for each perform- 
ance. Mr. Spargur has many novelties which he will 
present during the season, and the soloists engaged are 
all of such fame as to insure the generous support from 
those who attend the symphony concerts in order to 
hear the soloists. One ot the interesting elements in 
connection with the popular concerts is the appearance 
of student soloists. A violinist, a pianist and a vocalist 
will try out in January before a board of judges, and 
the winner of the competition will appear in the spring 
as soloist with the orchestra. 


Jou-JervILLE AND Peapopy Present Opera EXcerpts. 


Jacques Jou-Jerville, tenor, and Sarah Y. B. Peabody, 
soprano of the Cornish School faculty, presented the first 
of a series of excerpts from the operas at the school on 
the evening of November 2. Scenes from the first and 
third acts of “Manon” with costumes and scenery were 


given. The occasion gave Mr. Jou-Jerville an opportunity 
to display not only his voice but his histrionic ability, and 
with both he added to his already large following of ad- 
mirers in Seattle. Mrs. Peabody made a charming Manon, 
and sang it equally charmingly. The artists were recalled 
many times. Special mention is deserving Paul McCoole, 
who presided at the piano and went very far in supplying 
the lack of orchestral accompaniment. 

In later appearances of these artists in “Carmen,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Martha” and “Mignon” the school orchestra 
of fifty-five pieces will supply the accompaniment. Mr. 
Jou-Jerville and Mrs. Peabody gave the same work for the 
Women’s Musical Club of Vancouver the following week, 
and have been engaged for further appearances with this 
club during the season. 

Van Ocie Lecrures on SYMPHONY PROGRAMS. 

Louise Van Ogle has been secured by the Musical Arts 
Society, a club composed of professional women musicians 
of the city, to give a series of five lectures on the 
symphony programs of the season. Mrs. Van Ogle, who 


is very popular as a lecturer in the city and who is at 
present giving a series of lectures on the Russian drama 
and music, will attract a large following for these lectures, 
since the fee charged is very nominal. 
Notes. 
The Fine Arts Society is giving a series of Sunday af- 
ternoon teas in connection with the exhibitions of local 


artists in the Fine Arts Building. 

Jane Burns Albers, a soprano of unusual voice and 
musicianship, recently from Portland and New York, has 
been engaged to teach voice at the Fine Arts Department 
of the State University. 

Michele De Caro, baritone, appeared in his farewell 
recital, assisted by Clyde Lehman, pianist, on the evening 
of November 3 at the First. M. E. Auditorium. He sang 
a program of varied songs which required much in the 
way of voice and interpretation, and was adequately 
equipped in both instances. Mr. De Caro is leaving Seat- 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Violinist; Recitals; Instruction 
Cornish School, Seattle 





OODNOUGH, MORDAUNT A. 
Solo Pianist and Teacher 
680 East Washington St., Portland, Ore. 


MOWREY, DENT 
Pianist-Composer 


501-2-3 Eilers Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


HOMAS, EMILY L. 
Teacher of Piano; Concert \rtist 
405 The McKelvey, Seattle 





CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 


Nellie C. Cornish, Director Voice 
Affiliated with the David Mannes School) Representin 
Seattle 306 Spring 





ANTNER, CLIFFORD W. 


t., Seattle 


ISEGARI, SILVIO 
Piano; Concerts 


Edmund J. Myer 


Fine Arts Building, Seattle 


TOWNS, KIRK 


Baritone 
Cornish School, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 














AVENPORT-ENGBERG, MME. 
D Concert Vio 
Chickering Hall, Seattle 








KRINKE, HARRY 
Advanced Instruction of Piano 
Suite 506, The McKelvey Seattle, Wash. 
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Musical Courier Correspondent 
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yan OGLE, LOUISE 

Lectures on Modern Russian 
Music and the Modern Opera 

ts) 1108 Broadway, Seattle 
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Concert Artists and High Class Musical 
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654 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 





cNEELY, PAUL PIERRE 
Concert Pianist, Instruction 
206 The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 





SPARGUR, JOHN 








Director Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 


ELLS, BOYD 
Special Representative of Musica) 
Courier 
Cornish School, Seattle 
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ERSON, EDNA D. COLLEGE OF MUSIC AMMOND, MRS H. W. 
AN Musical Courier Correspondent for University of Southern California H Musical Courier Correspondent 
201 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 1480 West 7th St., Riverside, Cal 


San Diego 





OPPENHEIMER, SELBY C. 

Musical, Operatic, Lecture and Concert 
Manager 
Foxcroft Building, 68 Post St. Near 











Address 1116 Loma Ave., Coronado, Cal. | Phone South 3423 
Phone Coronado 515W 
HEALY, FRANK W. 
eratic and Concert Manager 
ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE E AVIRETT, ABBY, go6 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 


2315 Ja 
San Francisco 





Teacher of Piano 
6 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 
uesdays, 618 F. N. Bank Bldg., 


Kearny, San Francisco 








ERSINGER, LOUIS 
Management: Jessica Colbert, 
Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 





HECHT, ELIAS 
Long Beach, Cal. 





JRECKER, MR. and MRS. THILO 
Piano, 
431 So. Alvarado St, Los Angeles 





BEHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 


DUNSHEE, CAROLYN K. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
328E. Micheltorena St., Santa Barbara, Cal 


Flutist Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco, Management Jessica Colbert (G. Schirmer) 











RSs. GERTRUDE 
Composer of “A Golden Thought” 


1006 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 





San F. 


HELLER, HERMAN, Conductor 
California Symphony Orchestra 
rancisco, Cal. 





SIMONSEN, AXE], 
Cello 
Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 











705 Au torium Bldg., Los Angeles 





B A, DOMENICO Voice 
BRESCI a 


Voice § 
603-4 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





FERNALD, JOSEPHINE MARSHALL 
Piano 


Director of Stanford Music School 
915 Waverly St., Palo Alto, Cal. 


Winner of ational 


HUTCHINSON, RUTH, Soprano 
Contest, 1919, 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
Concerts and Oratorio, Address 

510 Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles 


SMALLMAN, JOHN 

Baritone 
330 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 
Address E. M. Barger, Secretary 





SPROTTE, MME. ANNA RUZENA 
School of Vocal Art 











BRONSON, CARL 
Voice, Phone 1 





204-5 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles Composer-Pianist g12 W. 2oth St., Los Angeles 
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Voice and Piano 


Los MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


400-2 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 
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Correspondent Musical Courier 
4665 Dolores Ave., Oaklan/, Cal. 
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Composer 
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| 4183 Park Boulevard, Oakland, Cal. 


1506 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





UNDERHILL, MISS M. V. 
Violin Teacher 

pesoonnats Hall, 1o60 Bush St. 
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Tenor, California School of Arts 
601-602 Majestic Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Musical Courier Corr 
2417 Budlong Ave., Los Ang 
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mam GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE papease, © ve & 
LENORA SPARKES, Lyric Soprano, and en ST ee ‘Artists, 
Studios: 318 West 62d St, NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
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COMPOSER and ORGANIST 
a of Kansas Lawrence, Kaneas 
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Teacher of Singing 


| Ville d’ Aubigne 25bis. rue de Brancas Sevree-Paris | 
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MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


STUDIO, 2091 EAST 93rd ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 








ISAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
LECTURE RECITALS 


Fort Worth, Texas 
COMPOSER- 


aw YOST 


Address: Care MUSICAL COURIER, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 


H.LE ROY LEWIS 


AMERICAN BARITONE 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITALS 
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For Information Address 
Miss Dick Root, Belasco Theatre Studio, Washington, D. C, 








Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 








PEDAGOGICAL MUSIC COURSE 


based on 


PRINCIPLE 


Material and Processes included, 
Information mailed upon request. 





Demonstration by appointment. 
Address: 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SCHOOL, inc. 


950 McClurg Bldg., 218 So. Wabash Ave. 
Cheago, Ill. 





After September ist, New York City 
address will be: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD, 
41 1-2 West 45th St. Phone Bryant 7233 
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Gray-Lhevinnes Score in Cheyenne 


The Cheyenne Music Study Club engaged the Gray- 
Lhevinnes early last spring for a recital on November 12. 
This fall, however, the club became somewhat discouraged 
over the large guarantee fee, so Mrs. Archer Meyring took 
over the contract. She also engaged Schumann-Heink 
and the Syncopated Orchestra, and, with the Gray-Lhe- 
vinnes heading the series, succeeded in disposing of a 
thousand season tickets. 

Therefore, it was a packed audience that greeted these 
popular artists on November 12. The atmosphere was very 
intense and never, perhaps, was the little violinist, Estelle 
Gray-Lhevinne, more inspired. Her interpretation of one 
of the great modern concertos made the audience gasp—it 
was so vitally dramatic. When she told a pathetic anec- 
dote about one of the composers, there was not a dry eye 
in the house; but a few minutes later “the smile in her 
voice”—as someone described it—caused a ripple of mirth 
before she played a superb little encore, “Zephir.” This 
artist is unique because of her personality and simple man- 
ner of doing unusual things in a masterful way. 

Mr. Lhevinne stirred the audience to storms of applause 
with his interpretations of many works, as well as by the 
charm of his own compositions. Cheyenne wants the Gray- 
Lhevinnes again, for it is claimed that they created a new 
epoch in the musical life of the city. 


Lillian T. Johnston a Busy Teacher 


Concerted opinion entitles Mrs. Johnston to much more 
than passing notice as vocalist, pianist and teacher. From 
year to year since her advent, she has constantly grown in 
popularity. Her melodious coloratura soprano, much in 
demand, has been heard many times and on several mo- 
mentous occasions with pleasure and musical interest. Her 
voice, which is both colorful and flexible, is well schooled. 
It is said that she has availed herself of the tuition of 
some of the best pedagogues, not excepting the distin- 
guished David Bispham and William Shakespeare. She 
has been equally successful in church positions and concert 
work, to which she brings an uncommon charm of per- 
sonality. In teaching she employs the most approved and 
up to date methods, being a close adherent of the science 


ie BR 








LILLIAN T. JOHNSTON, 


Vocalist, pianist and teacher. 


of voice building. She was assistant to Albert E. Ruff, the 
able science voice builder, in Chicago. When he was called 
to New York in 1918, he then relinquished to her his large 
clientele of pupils. She is sincere and painstaking and is 
being rewarded by continued and increasing patronage. 
Mrs. Johnston reports her past season’s work as the great- 
est of her career. She is a member of the faculty of the 
Metropolitan Conservatory, McClurg Building, Chicago, 
where her studio will be found. 


Langenhan Believes in the American Composer 


While she is a strong admirer of the Negro folk songs 
of America, many of which she includes in her programs, 
Mme. Langenhan is one of those, not too many, who at 
present believe that the modern American composer should 
be given a hearing as often as possible, whenever he has 
something worth while to say in his music, as is very often 
the case. 

“We cannot afford to neglect altogether the great masters 
of song, who made music not only for their own but for 
future generations, but we can carry our devotion to the 
composers of other days and other countries too far,” 
remarked Mme. mhan. “After all, all the melodies 
have not yet been written while the resources of harmony 
are practically inexhaustible. The last word in music has 
not been spoken any more than in literature and art. There 
are composers of genius in this country, who have all the 
resources of their art at their fingers’ ends, and who are 
capable of creating beautiful melodies and exquisite ac- 
companiments. There is, for instance, Cadman, who gives 
promise in his ‘Shanewis’ and many of his songs of still 
writing a master work, and who, if he only goes on as he 
is doing, is capable of giving joy to thousands of his 
countrymen, I delight in singing his songs because they 
are so thoroughly vocal and expressive of the ideas con- 
tained in the words. Then, again, what an uncommon 
genius is Mana-Zucca, who can in one week turn out ex- 
quisite songs for children or a melting love song, and 
the next, a piano concerto showing not only musical in- 
spiration of an unusual order, but high scholarship. And 
there are dozens of others I can name whose songs I take 
a delight in singing, first because they are beautiful in 
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themselves and next because they are real American songs— 
the product of a country which is my home and which I 
love, And so I rarely if ever omit American songs from 
my programs, and I shall go on singing them as long as I 
awe a voice and there are so many kind people who wish 
to hear me.” 


National Opera Club Concert and Ball 


“National Opera weather” (always good) was that on 
the evening of November 20, when President Katharine 
Evans (Baroness) von Klenner and Mme. Sapio, chairman 
of the evening, qeewntes a program of excerpts from 
Italian operas. grand ballroom of Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria was in festal array, with two big American flags 
covering the stage background and the president's box full 
of guests. In a talk given between numbers of the pro- 
gram, Mme. von Klenner said: “This is a regular meet- 
ing of the National Opera Club of America, and we are 
hearing splendid numbers beautifully performed, under the 
chairmanship of Mme. Sapio. We stand for operatic edu- 
cation, not as an entertainment club; in this, this club 
is unique, and as such we want 100,000 members. Give 
your friends a membership in this club as a Christmas 
present! We are all melodists at heart, and melody is 
what distinguishes Italian operas. The discussion and cul- 
tivation of opera is our one end and aim, so let us all co- 
operate.” She mentioned the “orchestra trust,” with its 
prohibitive prices for orchestral assistance, and said: “But 
we do not miss it, when we have such excellent orchestral 
accompaniments on the piano as Mme. Sapio gives us.” She 
mentioned the next.evening performance, December 17, 
and her wise and humorous sallies were strongly applauded. 

The Opera Club's mixed chorus of forty voices made its 
first appearance at this concert, opening with “Pilgrims’ 
Invocation,” and singing later the anvil chorus from “Il 
Trovatore” with neatness and accuracy. Elia Palma 
showed himself to be a baritone with fervor of delivery 
in Verdi’s “Credo” (“Otello”), his buffo aria from “Bar- 
ber of Seville” also pleasing greatly. Miss Devonia’s bril- 
liant performance of “Ah, fors e lui,” with unusual ca- 
denzas and a long high C, gained her warm applause. _Isi- 
dore Mansfield’s ringing tenor voice and beautiful tones 
in the “Vesta la giubba” aria (“Pagliacci”) was followed 
by an applausive outburst, and the sweet voice and winning 
personality of Margaret Sullivan was heard and seen in 
the aria “Qui.la voce” (“Puritani”), showing her to be an 
unusual coloratura singer. Derrill Hart sang the much 
loved “Che gelida” (“La Bohéme”) with very expressive 
voice, with a good high C, and “Donna e mobile,” and 
Maud Santley’s powerful and deep voice was effective in 
“O mio Fernando” (“La Favorita”) ; she looks statuesque, 
with voice to match. Mario Carboni’s cantilena singing 
and emotional expression in an aria from “Andrea 
Chenier” was much admired. Duets by Miss Santley and 
Mr. Mansfield, by Miss Devonia and Mr. Palma, and the 
“Rigoletto” quartets, constituted closing numbers of effect- 
ive singing. Beatrice Moore assisted as accompanist. 

Lowen Kildare, daughter of Mrs. Owen Kildare, of the 
Press committee, gave interpretative dancing (Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque”) and Mildred Storm appeared in character 
toe dancing (“The Swan”), these extra numbers follow- 
ing the printed program. After this the young folks en- 
joyed the usual dancing period 


Lazaro Recaptures Montreal 


Hipolito Lazaro, Spanish tenor, was the soloist Novem- 
ber 7 in the first concert given this season by the Grenadier 
Guards Band. The success which Mr. Lazaro won here in 
September, when he appeared as guest artist in the per 
formance of “Rigoletto” given by the Creatore Opera 
Company, undoubtedly had much to do with the size of the 
audience which turned out for Sunday’s concert. Certainly 
it had much to do with the enthusiastic welcome extended 
to the singer on his initial appearance. But this enthusiasm 
was as nothing to the greeting extended Mr. Lazaro after 
his superb singing of such familiar arias as “Donna e 
mobile,” “O Paradiso” and “E lucevan le stelle.” It was 
magnificent operatic singing, noble in tone and full of the 
Sees. that comes from a thorough knowledge of dra- 
matic styl e. 

Later in the evening the tenor introduced his audience to 
the lovely qualities of Spanish song. The field is little 
known to local music lovers, but if there are many effective 
songs like “Clavelitos” one can only urge other visiting 
singers to place them on their programs. Mr. aro’s 
singing of the songs of his own people was marked 
by those qualities of affection and understanding which 
may be met with only in the case of singers to whom 
their language and spirit and style are an innate accom- 
plishment. 

These concerts of the Grenadier Guards Band, now in 
their second year, bid fair to become a city institution. 
Certainly, if the success of the first of this year’s series 
be a criterion, the succeeding concerts will be accorded 
lavish and popular support. 


Joseph A. Fuerstman Presents Galli-Curci 


At the First Regiment Armory in Newark, N. J., on the 
evening of November 16, as an attraction in the World 
Famous Artists’ Series, Joseph A. Fuerstman presented 
Mme. Galli-Curci, assisted by Manuel Berenguer, flutist, 
and Homer uels, accompanist. The prima donna had 
arranged an excellent program, to which she was compelled 
to add many encores. She sang with all her usual brilliancy 
and beauty of voice, style and charm. Her voice probably 
never was in finer condition, and the audience testified its 
appreciation in long and continued applause after every 
number. 

Other artists who are scheduled to appear in the World 
Famous Artists’ Series are Caruso, Alma Gluck and Zim- 
balist, Louise Homer and her daughter, Kreisler, Kubelik, 
Rachmaninoff and Schumann-Hein 


Recital of Scott and Branscombe Songs 
In the studio of Marguerite Potter in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on October 31, a recital was given which con- 
tained only songs by John Prindle Scott and Gena Brans- 
combe. The. soloists were J, Steel Jamison, Marguerite 
Potter, Zona Maie Griswold, and Vernon Archibald. The 
composers accompanied their own works. 
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SMOOTHNESS AND FINISH TO 
WORK OF DETROIT ORCHESTRA 





Organization Heard in Subscription and “Pop” Concerts— 
Metropolitan Stars Share Honors—Ruffo and Fitziu in 
Recital—Song Cycles Feature of Tuesday 
Musicale—Notes 


Detroit, Mich., November 15, 1920.—A strictly ae 
program was the offering of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra at its second pair of subscription concerts given 
at Orchestra Hall, Friday and Saturday evenings, Novem- 
ber 5 and 6. The program opened with the overture to 
the “Magic Flute,” by Mozart, and concluded with the 
symphony in D major, No. 2, op. 36, by Beethoven. The 
choirs of the orchestra are well balanced and there is a 
smoothness and finish to their work that would do credit 
to an older organization. These two numbers were most 
satisfactorily given, but were received in a rather apa- 
thetic manner by the audience. The third number on the 
program was the Brahms concerto in A minor, op. 102, for 
violin and cello with orchestra, played by Ilya Scholnik, con- 
certmaster, and Philipp Abbas, first cellist. The concerto 
is uneven in its appeal. There are arid stretches of almost 
pure technic, interspersed with entrancingly beautiful meas- 
ures. The technical difficulties were admirably surmounted 
by the two artists, and the entire concerto was a triumph 
for everyone concerned. There was no lack of enthusiasm 
after this number, both artists being recalled many times. 
The entire program was conducted by Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
in a masterly manner. 

Two “Pop” Concerts GIVEN. 

Sunday afternoon, October 31, at Orchestra Hall, the 
first “pop” concert of the season was given by the Detroit 
Orchestra, Victor Kolar conducting. The orchestral num- 
bers were the overture to “Egmont,” Beethoven; “Sche- 
herazade,” Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the “Rakoczy” march 
from the “Damnation of Faust,” Berlioz. It was a pro- 
gram which contained many thrills and elicited much ap- 
plause. Helene Kanders, soprano, was the assisting artist, 
and sang the Beethoven aria, “Ah Perfido,” and two Wag- 
ner songs, She has an excellent voice. 

The second “pop” concert was given on November 14, 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducting. The orchestral numbers 
were overture to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Men- 
delssohn; “Forest Bird,” from “Siegfried,” and Entrance 
of the Gods to Valhalla, from “Das Rheingold,” Wagner, 
and the overture “1812,” Tschaikowsky. These numbers 
seemed to please the audience mightily. Augusta Cottlow 
was the assisting artist and scored a tremendous success. 
She played the MacDowell concerto No. 2, in D minor, op. 
23, and was recalled so many times that she finally was 
obliged to play two encores. 


METROPOLITAN STARS SHARE Honors. 
Thursday evening, October 28, the Central Concert Com- 


pany presented Giovanni Martinelli and five other singers* 


from the Metropolitan in a program devoted to Puccini and 
Verdi. The usual fine audience gathered in the Arcadia 
and the singers were greeted with much enthusiasm. Marie 
Rappold, Nina Morgana, Helena Marsh, Thomas Chalmers 
and Giuseppe Corallo shared in the honors with Martinelli. 
One especially lovely number was the duet by Martinelli 
and Chalmers from “La Forza del Destino.” Emilio 
Roxas proved a satisfactory accompanist. 
Titta Rurro AND ANNA Fitziu 1n RECITAL. 

Tuesday evening, November 9, the Central Concert Com- 
pany presented Titta Ruffo and Anna Fitziu in a recital 
at the Arcadia. Mr. Ruffo’s voice is as remarkable as 
ever, and he was in a genial mood, as well he might be, 
for he had every assurance that his audience was highly 
pleased with his work. He sang three arias, “Patrie,” by 


Paladilhe; the prologue from “I Pagliacci,” and the fa- 
miliar one from “The Barber of Seville.” He sang an 
encore after each group. Miss Fitziu gave “Convien 


Partir,” from Donizetti’s “Daughter of the Regiment”; a 
group of French and Spanish songs, and numbers by 
Bohm, Woodman and Grieg. She also sang encores. The 
program closed with a duet from “Don Giovanni,” which 
was repeated at the demand of the audience. Rudolph 
Gruen was the accompanist. 

Sone Cycres Feature or TuespAy MUSICALE. 

The first concert of the season of the Tuesday Musicale 
series was given Tuesday morning, November 2, at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. There were two song 
cycles given, and the first “A Lute of Jade,” by Gena Brans- 
combe, was delightfully sung by Florence Paddock, who 
recently has been appointed soprano of the Fort Street 
Presbyterian Church. Her voice is a pure soprano and of 
excellent quality. The second cycle, “Birds of Flame,” 
was sung by Harriet Story Macfarlane in her usual artis- 
tic manner. Theodosia Eldredge, violinist, played “Prize 
Song” from “Die Meistersinger” and a serenade by Ber- 
nard Sturm, while Jeannette Van der Velpen Reaume con- 
tributed a group of piano solos. The accompanists were 
Margaret Mannebach, Ada Gordon and Lillian Lachman 
Silver. Elizabeth Emery read a short but comprehensive 
paper on current musical events. Altogether the program 
opened the season most auspiciously. 

Notes. 

Robert De Bruce, who was appointed assistant manager 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra early in the season, 
has become acting manager since the departure of Harry 
Cyphers, manager of the orchestra for several seasons. 
The orchestra toured Ohio the week of November 8, play- 
ing at Springfield, Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus and Ox- 
ford. 

Fritz Kreisler gave a recital at Orchestra Hall on No- 
vember 8 and was accorded a reception which must be most 
gratifying to any artist. The audience refused to leave 
the hall at the close of the program and could not be driven 
away by the turning out of the lights. The hall had to 
be relighted, and Mr. Kreisler finally succeeded in satisfy- 
ing demands by playing several encores. J. M.S. 


Rudolph Reuter “Jack of All Music” 
While he was a music student in pre-war Berlin, Rudolph 
Reuter, the brilliant American pianist, who gave his fifth 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall Thursday, November 18, 
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ECHO FROM THE PAST 


The manuscript reproduced above was received recently by Dudley Buck, Jr., the New York vocal teacher, together 


with the letter printed below. 
was written during his student days at Leipsic, 


It was a phrase from a grand sonata by his father, Dudley Buck, who, when the sonata 
1860, was himself Dudley Buck, Jr. 


The letter was typewritten by Mr 


Payne despite his seventy-eight years, and his signature is firm and strong. 


Dear Sir: 


From a number of the Musica Courier which was sent me, announcing the death of my old friend, D, 
I see that you are probably the son of another old friend of mine, 
together with aoe aes Carl Rosa, Schradieck, Wilhelm}, Mad. Schiller, the Barnetts, 

Danreuther, etc. 
(Miniature Scores), which had a ¢ 
taken from an Album which it was the fashion in those days for every pupil of the 


servatoire here in 1858 to 61, 
lor, Moszkowski, Rudorff, Hegar, Walter Bache, 
as the originator and publisher of Payne’s “Kleine Foieone™ 
through my papers I have found the enclosed, 


‘Con.” to have, and it occurred to me that it might possibly be of interest to you, so I send it, 
at least not such-as are likely to value it. 


get lost, as I have no direct heirs, 


Hofmeister Str. 13 I, Leipsic, September 27, 1920 

Partello, of Washington, 
Dudley Buck, of Hartford, Conn., with whom I was at the Con 
Franklin Tay 
You have probably never heard my name, except, possibly, 
sale in America. In looking 
for at my - (I am 78) it will 
Your father, Edw. Grieg and I went up to the Saxon 


Switzerland, probably in 1859 or 60, for three or four days and had a very pleasant time, all except Grieg, who persisted in eating 


Heidelbeeren and drinking quantities of milk with them, with, as you may imagine, very unpleasant results. 


Of the above named otf 


my colleagues only Rudorff, Hegar, Taylor, one or two of the Bar netts and myself are left. 


Yours sincerely, 
Acaret Payne. 





was greatly interested in the orchestra and its instruments. 
His interest led him to gain such a thorough knowledge of 
them all that his teacher, the late Max Bruch, looked upon 
him as one of his most talented pupils in this study. Reuter 
also enjoyed the reputation of being a baritone singer of no 
mean ability. In fact, he once sang the part of Elijah at 
an informal concert. ‘Moreover, when he was subsequently 
studying with the well known Max Stange for three years, 
he practised conducting a school orchestra and was re- 
garded as being one of the best conductors in his class. 
Then also at one time he played second violin in a college 
orchestra, and on the organ he is a good executant; all of 
which certainly entitles him to be called a “jack of all 
music,” as it were. 





Serato to Begin Second American Tour 


Arrigo Serato, the Italian violinist, 
appearance of his second concert tour in America on the 
afternoon of Sunday, December 12, as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. Serato will play the 
Beethoven concerto in commemoration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth birthday of Beethoven. 


will make the first 


Fanning’s Season Here Opens 

Cecil Fanning, the American bartione, 

concerts in London during his recent tour of the 

Isles, will open his season here with a recital in 
Hall on December 2. 


who gave twenty 
British 
Aeolian 








ISAYAH SELIGMAN the Great Russian Pianist 


Is teaching exclusively at the MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL 


10 West 122ndjStreet. 


Application{for instruction should be made to the Secretary of the School 
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(Continued from page 47.) 
tle to fill concert engagements in the East. Mr. Lehman 
contributed some Chopin numbers to the program which 
were well played and well received by the audience. 

Judson father, organist of Plymouth Church, rendered 
the first of a series of Sunday afternoon recitals on No- 
vember 7. Mr. Mather, who is one of the distinguished 
organists of the Northwest, attracted not only a large 
audience of music lovers, but many organists of the 
Northwest who make it a point to attend his recitals. He 
was assisted by Genevieve Gilbert of Portland, who pos- 
sesses a charming voice and sang several numbers. 

Francis Armstrong, head of the violin department of 
the Cornish School of Music, has opened the school or- 
chestra to all students of the city, with the result that 
the organization now numbers nearly seventy players, 
and what was originally organized for a baby symphony 
under Mr. Armstrong’s guidance is rapidly assuming the 
proportions of a grown up child. Mr. Armstrong will 
appear this season in his own recital and a series of sonata 
evenings in conjunction with Boyd Wells, pianist. 

Moritz Rosen, head of the violin department of the 
University, in addition to his arduous duties at the Uni- 
versity and his private studio in town, has inaugurated a 
series of monthly recitals for his pupils, which 1s limited 
to the students themselves, 

The settlement of the strike of local picture house or- 
chestras and the theater managers will return to Seattle 
several large orchestral organizations which have been out 
of existence for some months. It was entirely a victory 
for the theater managers, and it is to be hoped that the 
musicians gained at least a lesson in the futility of trying 
to fight other union battles. Several hundred musicians 
have been out of employment for months in an endeavor 
to coerce the theater managers to acquiesce to the demands 
of the picture machine operators in a neighboring city 
It is difficult to decide just how far art should be dragged 
into labor troubles, but certainly in the case of a city so 
far removed from the large centers, an experience such as 
this strike has been caused great hardship not only to the 
men but to the musical organizations, since many of the 
players have been obliged to leave Seattle and seek em- 
ployment elsewhere, and some have even put up their 
instruments and taken up with other employment. 


MOISEIWITSCH SCORES 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Pianist Wins Ovation, When 10, 000 Enthusiasts Hear Him 
in Fine Program—Loring Club Opens Season—Cham- 
ber Music Society Begins Work—Recitals—-Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., November 20, 1920.—With 
an audience of 10,000 applauding him  clamorously 
in the Civic Auditorium on November 8, Benno Moisei- 
witsch scored a signal success that probably has not been 
equaled by any other soloist who has appeared with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. To those who had 
heard him in his recitals, his prowess in two consecutive 
concertos came as no surprise, but for the majority of the 
auditors his artistry was a fresh revelation, and their 
reaction to it resulted in a ngteworthy acclamation. More- 
over, the triumph was one legitimately earned, From every 
point of view—technical, musicianly, intellectual and 
aesthetic—his work at the keyboard was that of a master. 
Concertos may be degraded by empty virtuosity to the 
level of tonal fireworks, but Moiseiwitsch maintained them 
in the altitudes of poesy and beauty without slighting their 
brilliancies. And to each concerto he gave a reading as 
distinctive in expression as the contrasted characteristics 
of the composers. The Schumann A minor concerto was 
made an impassioned romance, while the B flat minor con- 
certo of Tschaikowsky was a fiery epic of the steppes. After 
the Tschaikowsky concerto he was recalled again and again, 
until he responded with a Mendelssohn “Song Without 
Words”—a tiny rainwashed flower lifting its head after the 
passage of the storm. And after the Liszt fantasia on 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” with which he closed the pro- 
gram, the audience lingered, applauding until he returned 
to play Weber’s “Mouvement Perpetuel.” 

Alfred Hertz and the players of the orchestra provided 
admirable support in the concertos, accurately timed and 
sympathetically in accord with the soloist. They opened 
the program with a beautifully colored reading of the 
prelude to “Lohengrin,” and contributed as well a deft 
performance of Saint-Saéns’ “Le Rouet d’Omphale.” 


Cuamper Music Society Opens SEASON AT St, FRANCIS. 


The Chamber Music Society made its first appearance of 
the season on November 9 in the Colonial ballroom of the 
Hotel St. Francis in a program by the string quartet, 
assisted by May Mukle and Lajos Fenster. A crowded 
house and a hearty welcome stamped a most emphatic seal 
upon the definite “arrival” of the society in its rightful 
place in the esteem of the musically minded. 

With the assured artistry and sincere idealism of the 
members as given factors, the equation of the organiza- 
tion’s efficiency works out exactly as it should. That is, 
the beginning of this season finds the ensemble a step in 
advance of the point where it was last heard. But that 
progression was a foregone conclusion, for the society 
knows no relaxing “dolce far niente.” Its vacations are 
not vacancies. Where there is unremitting devotion to 
study the year round there cannot but be a steady climb 
toward perfection. 

There are some programs on which one does not feel 
inclined to comment, and this is one of them. Not that 
there is nothing to say, but because the enjoyment is so 
profound and the satisfaction so complete that the will-to- 
expression is feeble, When one’s mind is really permeated 
with beauty, talk is an anti-climax. And the beauty given 
in the reading of the Schubert quintet and the Brahms B 
flat sextet is of dream texture, delicate and evanescent. 
It has tenuities of tone, suspirations of sadness and poign- 
ancies of ecstatic pain woven in a fragile fabric that is 
rent by the touch of reality. It was played with rare 
tenderness and sympathy, and it should have been heard 
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in silence to the end. The bursts of applause between the 
movements were like so many gusts of wind disturbing and 
dissolving an iridescent vision. The Brahms sextet has 
its beauties as well, but they are more terrene and tangible 
Brahms could soar in the empyrean when he willed, but in 
this work he went no higher than the mountain tops, and 
in the scherzo, at least, he remained in the plains and footed 
it merrily with the Magyars. 
ReciTat By CALIFORNIA Pianist or Note. 


Henry Cowell, the young Californian composer and 
pianist, was heard in a recital of his own compositions in 
the Community House, Palo Alto, assisted by May Mukle, 
cellist; Ruth May Friend, soprano, and Laurence Schauffler, 
accompanist. Many San Francisco musicians and lovers 
— musical art were among the auditors who filled the 
all, 

That Cowell possesses a genuine talent there can be no 
doubt, and the quality of his work is such as to warrant 
a belief in his logical development. Cowell’s talent is not 
ephemeral, but is solidly rooted and Sturdy in its gpd 
tialities of growth. He is versatile in his modes of ex- 
pression and clever in his workmanship. Most important 
of all, he has the poet’s vision and insight. 

In his program he offered examples of his work from 
the classically formal to the futuristic; a piano sonata in C 
minor, a sonata for cello and piano in the same key, a 
group of children’s songs, five romantic lyrics and two 
groups of piano compositions. 

Sympnony Proves ExceptionaLLy CHARMING. 

Although there was nothing novel on the program, the 
concert of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra at the 
Curran Theater on November 7 was one of the most charm- 
ing ever given here under the masterful baton of Director 
Alfred Hertz. 

Horace Britt was the soloist, and he made the cello speak 
the heart tones of Ernest Block’s remarkable Hebrew 
rhapsody, “Schelomo,” like a perfect translation of the 
prophet’s musings over the vanities of life. He was re- 
called again and again. 

Tenor Scorrs IN THEATER RECITAL, 


Theo Karle, the young American tenor, received an 
enthusiastic reception when he appeared as soloist with 
Herman Heller’s orchestra at the thirty-fourth morning 
concert in the California Theater. The audience was one 
that taxed the capacity of the house, as usual, and evidenced 
the continued popularity of these musical events. Karle 
offered two operatic arias—‘“Che Gelida Manina,” from “La 
Bohéme,” and “O Paradiso,” from “L’Africaine”’—and was 
so heartily welcomed that he was obliged to give two extra 
numbers for good measure. His voice is a clear and virile 
one, combining lyrical sweetness with robust sonority. 

Herman Heller directed his fifty players in four numbers 
—the military march from Saint-Saéns’ “Suite Algerienne,” 
Strauss’ “Thousand and One Nights” waltz, selections from 
Giordano’s “Fedora” and the “Othella” overture from 


«Dvorak. C. Sharpe Minor, at the organ, closed the pro- 


gram with Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav.’ 


Lorinc Cus Becins Forty-rourtH SEASON. 

The forty-fourth season of the Loring Club was opened 
by a concert at Scottish Rite Hall at which every seat and 
possible space for standing was occupied by a huge and 
enthusiastic audience. Wallace Sabin, director of the club, 
was tendered a hearty ovation after the rendition of his 
exquisite choral for piano, voices and strings written to the 
verses of Charles M. Kennedy’s “The Long Road.” 

The chorus of men’s voices, all appearing fresh and 
singing with precision, gave a lovely interpretation to 
Mendelssohn’s “Let Our Theme of Praise,” and “Rolling 
Down to Rio,” Kipling’s work, which Edward German set 
to music. The soloists of the evening were W. J. Moitot 
and R. H. Ward, who were heartily applauded and forced 
to give extra numbers. 

The concert given by Maude Estelle White in the Colo- 
nial Ballroom of the St. Francis Hotel on November 2 
was a most pleasurable evening to the gracious audience 
which greeted the soprano. 

Miss White has a beautiful voice of wide range, and 
while this was her initial concert, she sang with absolute 
assurance and real artistry. The accompanist, Benjamin 
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Moore, played with rare skill, and the cello numbers ren- 
dered by John Faivre showed the work of an artist. His 
obligatos were particularly effective. 

Notes. 

Jeanne Gustin-Ferrier, the distinguished operatic soprano, 
returned recently from France after five months’ absence 
to resume her work at the Ferrier School and with the 
French Theater Company. While abroad she studied with 
some of the foremost composers of the modern French 
school and she returns with greater enthusiasm than ever 
to resume her artistic activities. 

On Thursday morning, October 21, the San Francisco 
Musical Club gave an excellent program of Hebrew Music 
and Indian lyrics which delighted the large audience who 
assembled on this occasion. The soloist was Benjamin 
Liederman, cantor of Temple Sherith Israel, assisted by 
Mrs. Edward Everett Bruner, Eva Gruninger Atkinson, 
Carl Anderson and Harry Perry. Mrs. Roy Elliott pre- 
sided ably at the organ.- Mr. Liederman was in excellent 
voice and his fine, flexible tenor was heard to splendid ad- 
vantage in a series of Hebrew melodies that were beauti- 
fied by the fine voices who sang with him in the ensembles. 
The interpretation given them by Mr. Liederman and the 
music was a revelation to the club members and proved one 
of the sensations of the season. 

A large and appreciative audience gathered at the Ada 
Clement Piano School Tuesday evening, October 26, to 
hear the delightful recital given by Katherine Kent, pianist, 
assisted by her brother, Easton Kent, tenor. The program 
was an ambitious one for a young pianist, but Miss Kent 
presented it with a poise and ease that many a maturer ar- 
tist might envy. Cc. &. 

(Additional Pacific Slope news on page 55.) 


Helene Kanders with Detroit Symphony 


At the opening concert of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra on October 31 Helene Kanders, soprano, appeared as 
the soloist, contributing Beethoven’s “Ah Perfido” and a 
group of Wagner songs including “Dreams” and “Stand 
Still.” The orchestra of one hundred musicians gave an 
interesting program that included the charming suite 
“Scheherazade,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Beethoven's over- 
ture to “Egmont” and the Hungarian march from Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust.” 

Miss Kanders’ voice combines a delightful lyric quality 
with stirring dramatic power. She was at her best, and 
the spontaneous applause of the audience was a tribute to 
her winning personality and high artistic ability. Her ren- 
dering of the Beethoven composition was marked with dis- 
tinction and sensitive interpretation. In the difficult pass- 
ages of the upper register her vocal control was revealed 
to a marked degree, and the recitative passages showed the 
stirring dramatic quality in her voice. 

The Wagnerian group reminded her audience that the 
singer is a thorough student of the great musician, having 
many of his roles in her repertory. She believes that young 
singers in this country should benefit by the European tra- 
ditions where a thorough grounding in the technic and in- 
terpretation of Wagnerian roles is assumed as a matter of 
course in every student’s training. Her own debut in opera 
was at the astonishingly early age of eighteen, when she 
was engaged for a three years’ contract to sing leading 
roles with the Strassburg Opera Company. 

The Detroit appearance is part of a concert tour which 
Miss Kanders is making from New York to the Pacific 
Coast this season. 


Soder-Hueck Pupil in Opera 


Ellie Marion Ebeling, coloratura soprano, was_ the 
soloist at a concert given under the auspices of the 
Ascolum Chapter of the Eastern Star, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on November 17. She sang the Gilda aria from 
“Rigoletto” with such beauty of tone that she was com- 
pelled to respond with two encores to satisfy her audience. 
These were Gilberté’s “Spring Serenade,” which was so 
well liked that it had to be followed by another encore, 
Frank La Forge’s “To a Messenger.” Miss Ebeling, who 
possesses a voice of great flexibility and unlimited range 
and has been for years before the public in concert and 
opera, appearing in the parts of Pady Harriet in the 
opera “Martha” and Rosalinde in “Fledermaus,” has been 
engaged by the Mozart Society to sing Agathe in the 
opera “Freischiitz” to be given on December 2. 


Sparkes to Go South Again in January 


Lenora Sparkes returned to New York recently after 
her first Southern tour preparatory to the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera season. While away the soprano gave 
recitals in Atlanta, Gainesville, Milledgeville, Augusta and 
Athens, Ga., and Columbus, Miss. The popular soprano so 
delighted her audiences wherever she was heard that ar- 
rangements have been made by her manager, Daniel Mayer, 
for another similar tour under the local direction of the 
Alkahest Lyceum System of Atlanta during the first fort- 
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night in January, during which she will give several con- 
certs in Florida and go as far into the Southwest as Green- 
ville, Miss. Louise Lindner was accompanist for Miss 
Sparkes, and in addition gave a solo group on each pro- 
gram. 


Another Sterner Thursday Recital 


The Thursday evening recitals at the New York School 
of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, founder 
and director, continue to be an enjoyable feature of 
the school program, and are well attended. November 18, 
fifteen numbers, mostly vocal, comprised an interesting 
program. Marion Stavrovsky, dramatic soprano, works 
up very emphatic climaxes. She sang “O Don Fatale” 
(“Don Carlos”), “Agnus Dei” (Bizet), and two English 
songs—‘“In the Great Unknown” and “Love I have Won 
You.” Mr. Mershon, basso profundo, who has wonderful 
deep tones, sang “Rolling Down to Rio” and “Down Deep 
Within the Cellar.” Sophie Russell, coloratura soprano, 
sang two Italian arias very effectively, from “La Traviata” 
and “I! Trovatore.” Malcolm Beck showed improvement 
in his singing of “Where My Caravan Has Rested,” and 
“Molly Malone.” “Joy of Spring” was well sung by 
Bettie Rosalsky, and Marguerite Hitch sang prettily 
“Where Blossoms Grow.” Helen Wolverton played her 
usual fine accompaniments. 

There were also three instrumental numbers, all of which 
were pleasing, Francis Goodman playing a piano solo, 
Adelmo Melicci the organ, and Manual Negron the flute. 

Very pleasing features of a recent program were the 
readings given by George Currie. This reader should be 
better known to New York audiences, for his work is true 
to life, and artistic. His first number was a dramatic 
monologue of Italian life of the XVI century, and it was 
as finely rendered as any part of “The Jest,” which John 
Barrymore made so popular last winter. 

The second number was an excruciatingly funny expo- 
sition of “How Actors Are Made.” Although a humorous 
selection, Mr. Currie portrayed in it most unusual grace 
and control of the body, rarely seen on the professional 
stage. With his finished work and pleasing personality 
he should be a welcome addition to any ines eo ° 

BV. Hi. 


Margaret Romaine Knows Her Audiences 


After completing a tour of the West and South, Mar 
garet Romaine returned to New York and made her first 
appearance at the Metropolitan in “La Bohéme” on 
Thanksgiving night. Most of Miss Romaine’s recitals 
were return engagements and she was called upon to sing 
many of the songs which had scored successes on her 
previous tour. 

“Requests for certain songs are always most gratifying 
to the artist,” said Miss Romaine recently, “for if you have 
sung one song so well that it is remembered by your 
audience until the next season, you may consider your 
recital a success. I found that my audiences liked the 
group of French songs better than anything else on my 
program. For some reason or other, the purely lyrical 
songs are more popular than the dramatic ones, except, of 
course, in the case of operatic arias. Even in the smaller 
towns, the audiences enjoyed the songs that had simplicity 
and beauty of style better than those which were merely 
vocal exhibitions. The idea that the French composers 
are enjoyed only by those of highly developed musical 
taste is a false one.” 

That out-of-town audiences follow the New York opera 
season closely was evident in the fact that Musetta’s 
waltz song from “La Bohéme” was one of Miss Romaine’s 
most popular request numbers. Another song that was in 
demand as an encore was Tosti’s “Good-Bye,” a song which 
Miss Romaine studied under the tutelage of the composer 
himself. 


Lhevinne Acclaimed in South 


Enthusiasm such as has seldom been accorded an artist 
greeted Josef Lhevinne on his recent Southern tour. <A 
telegram from Inez Hudgins, the local manager in Fort 
Worth, reads: “Lhevinne a sensation here. Greatest pian 
ist ever heard in Southwest. Received ovation from audi 
ence. Recalled again and again. Must have him again 
next year.” 

A second telegram reads:—“The Fort Worth Record 
says the art of Lhevinne is so great, his technical ability so 
masterly, interpretation so far beyond many other great 
artists that he leaves description of his work powerless to 
tell of him.” (Signed) Inez Hupains. 

Mr. Lhevinne is at present playing in California and the 
Northwest and will not return East until two weeks 
before Christmas. 


Dilling Fills Return Date in Cleveland 
On November 23 Mildred Dilling, the harpist, played a 
return engagement at the Cleveland Woman’s Club 
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Hughes Creates Enthusiasm 


Edwin Hughes was greeted by a capacity house at his 
Aeolian Hall recital of November 6, and the enthusiasm 
over his playing was so great that he was obliged to give 
six encores. Opinions of the New York press follow: 

Edwin Hughes is a pianist who can both command respect through 
scholarly authority and allure with tonal beauties.—Evening Mail, 
November 7. 


oetic feeling in his performance of four mazurkas 
acDowell’s ‘‘Novellette’ he played with an appealing 
Dance” with easy fluency and grace. He 
ieces of native American music, both for 
the first time in New York. One was a Zuni Indian “Rain Dance,” 
by Homer Grunn; the other a brilliant arrangement by David 
Guion of the old fashioned country dance, “Turkey in the Straw.” 
The “Rain Dance” made its appeal, and the audience made Mr. 
Hughes repeat it. He closed with his own brilliant paraphrase 
on Strauss’ waltz “Wiener Blutt.”—Times, November 7 


There was 
of Chopin. 
spirit, and his “Elfin 
brought forward two 


On former occasions here Hughes had come into prominence as 
an artist of particularly intellectual qualities, well equipped as to 
style and clarity in his performances. Yesterday, however, he 
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EDWIN HUGHES, 
Pianist. 


showed himself in an entirely new light, lending his interpretations 
much charm and élan, so that his program, which was put together 
in an orignal manner, was the source of great enjoyment, 

I honed the artist in a group of Chopin, namely, four mazurkas, 
of which two are very seldom played, and the ballade in A fiat. 
His conception of Chopin was a manly one, at the same time with 
the requisite feeling for nuance, in which the stronger tone that 
one heard was very much in place. Homer Grunn’s “Rain Dance” 
is an effective piece, unhewn and heavy in character, reminding one 
somewhat of Grieg’s “In the Hall of the Mountain King” in its 
construction and climax. It was decidedly original, and was heard 
with pleasure a second time. 

MacDowell’s ‘‘Novellette” was given a somewhat weighty inter- 
pretation, although it was clear a beautiful in tonal quality. The 
same composer's “Elfin Dance” was played with much grace. Then 
came a genuine American number, “Turkey in the Straw,” a tune 
of the real piquant sort, and quite capable of appearance on the 
concert stage by reason of the contrapuntal arrangement by David 
Guion. The concert-giver was obliged to repeat this piece also. 
At the close he charmed the audience with his own paraphrase on 
the “Wiener Blut” waltz of Strauss, a transcription handled a la 
Godowsky, with ingenious and effective ornamentation. .. . e 
artist was overwhelmed with applause.—Staatszeitung, November 7. 


Mary Jordan Possesses Personal Magnetism 


Mary Jordan presented a most enjoyable program when 
she appeared at a concert given on November 5 by the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce to the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association. The appended paragraphs tell in 
no uncertain terms what the critic of the Omaha News 
thought of the contralto’s art: 

Miss Jordan won the hearts of the big audience. She was very 
enthusiastically and warmly lauded and responded graciously 
and repeatedly with encores. 

She displayed a contralto voice of great beauty, finely trained 
and used with artistry. Her deep contralto notes were delightful 
and, no matter how low, were clearly heard in all parts of the 
auditorium. She possesses good looks and personal magnetism and 
is without the affectation and self consciousness that detract from 
the efforts of so many operatic and concert singers. 

_ A triumph was scored by Miss Jordan when she appeared 
in Amsterdam on October 27, the Recorder of that city 
devoting much space to praising the singer in its review of 
the concert. November 18 found the contralto in New 
York singing at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel for the Haar- 
lem Philharmonic Society. November 22 there was an ap- 
pearance in Brooklyn under the auspices of the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, and on December 3 she is scheduled 
to appear as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Pietro A. Yon Charms Dallas Audience 


Pietro A. Yon, now touring the Middie Western and 
Southern States, is meeting with marked success at all of 
his organ recitals. At his appearance in the City Temple, 
Dallas, Tex., on November 8, he won his audience com- 
pletely. Following is an excerpt from an article covering 
this recital which appeared in the Dallas Dispatch: 

Pietro A. Yon, Italian composer and organist, strengthened the 
impression made here last year by his marvelous playing at_ the 
City Temple, where he appeared in a benefit concert for the John 
Low Post.—American Legion. 


Although a you man, Yon is a musical pioneer in his mis- 
sion to win recogs: ition for the pipe organ as a solo instrument. 
Never once did the program become monotonous. On the contrary, 
it developed from the classical opening selection to a preugins 
climax in a number written for and dedicated to the John Low Post. 

Yon possesses not only remarkable genius as an organist and 
sincerity as a composer, t the delicious gift of humor. It per- 
meates his music, making it jolly when it is meant to be jolly, 
capricious when that mood is presented, and at all times human 
in its a 1 to his hearers... . “The Hymn of Glory” is a 
most tious composition, and as such should be heard raany 





times in order to fully grasp its beauties. The melody of h 
is warm, colorful and haunting. It is to be wished boy fom 
organist will include this number in his repertoire, in order to 
play it upon occasions of memorial or national character. 


Another Mabel Beddoe Triumph 


According to the Niagara’ Falls Gazette, it was a varied 
and interesting program which was presented by Mabel 
Beddoe when she appeared recently in concert at the Inter- 
national Theater. Commenting further, the same paper 
had this to say: 


Miss Beddoe has a big, dramatic voice, rather more mezzo soprano 
than contralto in quality, with a wide range, clear, resonant and 
flexible. Her opening number was the aria, “O ma lyre immortelle,” 
from Gounod’s opera, “Sappho.” It is a difficult composition but 
well within Miss Beddoe’s vocal abilities and was given with a dra- 
matic intensity that was very impressive. A ekg fi sharp contrast 
was the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” with its lovely melody and 
spiritual appeal. 

Miss Beddoe’s Scotch blood was undoubtedly an asset in her 
ortrayal of the martial “Pipes of the Gordon Men” by Hammond, 
ut the equally successful rendition of the quiet “Winter,” by 
Wick, showed the singer’s versatile musical intelligence. In lighter 
vein were the amusing “Fly Song” by the Italian composer, Buzzi- 
Peccia and “Christmas Chimes” by Sidney Homer, sung with viva- 
cieus lightness and delicacy, and distinct enunciation, one of Miss 
Beddoe’s greatest charms, The two songs composed by Miss Trott 
were enthusiastically received. 


Ethelynde Smith Acclaimed in Home Town 


This is what two of the music critics of Portland (Ore.) 
dailies had to say on the day following Ethelynde Smith’s 
appearance at the recent festival held in that city: 


It is not often that a festival artist is a local resident, but this 
year such a distinction fell to the lot of a Portland daughter, 
Ethelynde Smith. While many Portland citizens realized that 
the Forest City should be proud of Miss Smith’s vocal ability, few 
there were fully aware of her foremost position among the so- 
pranos of this country. 

Her voice is of silvery sweetness, in the higher ranges re- 
minding of the clear, vibrant notes from cut glass, with a power 
and range that are truly astonishing. She sings with an ease and 
finish that is truly artistic and leaves a longing and intense desire 
for additional numbers. 

Miss Smith had but one programmed number, “Depuis le jour” 
from Charpentier’s opera “Louise,” which she sang with an un- 
derstanding and expression and feeling that at once captivated 
her audience and she found it necessary to appear a number of 
times and finally favor with an encore.—Argus. 





Ethelynde Smith, the favorite local soprano, was received with 
qret cordiality as she came on the stage to sing ““Depuis le jour,” 
rom Charpentier’s “‘Louise.” Portland is centainly proud of this 
young woman artist who, through her own efforts, has made such 
a name for herself in the musical world. Miss Smith manages 
her own concert tours and has met with gratifying success. It 
is a significant fact that she is invariably booked for return dates 
and has almost more engagements West and South than she can 
fill. Miss Smith has a lovely, high coloratura soprano which she 
uses with skill and she is a most admirable interpreter of song. 

Rare intelligence is used in her vocal work and it is a pleasure 
to add in her native City a tribute of praise to this young artist. 
The vocalist was given quite an ovation, singing an encore and be- 
ing presented with a large number of floral gifts.—Evening Express. 

Lois Mills was at the piano for Miss Smith and won 


high praise for her artistic accompaniments. 
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Harold Land Sings in Five States 


Harold Land has within a few weeks past sung in five 
different states, including New York, Maine, Connecticut, 
Indiana and New Jersey. In important cities of these 
states the young baritone won instant success, a statement 
which may be verified by a glance at the following brief 
press excerpts: 

Exquisite voice of rare beauty. 
terpretive skill in every note. Real culture. 


power.— Daily Commercial. 


Repertoire wide and amply diversified. Most attractive person- 
ality. Combines the grace of a distinguished man of years with the 
captivating boyishness of the lad. He gave new meanings and subtle 

leasures, perhaps never before revealed to them.—Bangor Daily 
ews. 


Fine commanding figure. In- 
Dramatic force and 








Harold Land has made for himself an important place in the 
interest of the festival audiences. There is charm in his singing 
and his voice is of fine timbre and admirable range. Particularly 
rich and free.—Portland Daily Press. 


No limit to the range of his wonderful voice.—Yonkers Herald. 

De Gogorza or Graveure have not given the “Prolegue” a more 
pleasing interpretation. Excellent enunciation. Plenty of reserve, 
well controlled, used with discretion.—Lewiston Journal. 

Honors of the evening go to Harold Land, baritone, to whom was 
entrusted the part of Elijah. Equally brilliant in the upper range 
as in the lower, Mr. Land brought out the most of the many solo 
portions in the oratorio. Spellbound this artist held his hearers 
with the solo “It Is Enough.”—-Newburgh Daily News. 

Harold Land, whose concert work has made him one of the best 
known soloists here, was in unusually good voice, and sang a very 
pleasing program in admirable style. His dramatic interpretation, 
the clarity of his expression, and his superb control of a voice of 
flawless quality and wide range numbered his contributions among 
the features.—Yonkers Herald. 


Harold Land has a rich full baritone of wide range, and he 
sings with a most artistic finish. For an encore he gave the “Pro- 
logue’ which is the great if not the greatest of baritone arias. It 
was received with enthusiasm, for he sang it wonderfully well. 
Later the baritone had a second group. This he gave with a vigor 
and spirit that brought a volley of spontaneous praise from a de- 
lighted audience.—The Jersey Journal. 


The success of this singer is largely due to his unusual vocal 
equipment and the pleasing personality which he places in his 
work,—-Indianapolis Star. 


To Mr. Land, singing the brilliant music allotted to the part, 
went most of the opportunities of the evening. He has a high 
voice, well controlled, and an excellent sense of dramatic values, and 
was well in the spirit of his work in all that he had to do.—-Hart- 
ford Daily Courant. 


Gotthelf Accompanies with “Marvelous Skill” 


Claude Gotthelf, as accompanist, always adds to the 
suecess of any concert, no matter how famous the soloist 
may be. Recently he has been on tour with Geraldine 
Farrar, and everywhere the music critics commented upon 
his fine artistry, as will be evidenced by a perusal of the 
attached extracts from newspaper notices : 

That he is an artist was clearly shown by the manner in which 
hé responded to every mood of the singers, yet never allowing his 
part to assume undue prominence.—Morning Sun, Binghamton, 
October 2. —_— : 7: : 

Claude Gotthelf accompanied the artists on the piano with 
marvelous skill. The wide range of numbers presented throughout 
the evening made a master’s presence necessary and he must, in 
all fairness, be accorded full participation in the success of the 
evening.—The Elmira Advertiser, October 3. 


His ideas of accompanying are lessons for others to study.—The 
Wheeling Register, October 5. 


Claude Gotthelf played excellent accompaniments,—Chicago 
Evening Post, October 11. 

Claude Gotthelf, the accompanist, contributed in no small way 
to the artistic pleasure of the evening.—Cincinnati Post, October. 13. 





Accompaniments played by Claude Gotthelf at the piano were 
uniformly interesting and in complete sympathy with the soloists.— 
Indianapolis Star, October 17. 





Provandie’s Rigoletto Vital 


Wadsworth. Provandie began his professional career ten 
years ago with the old Boston Opera Company. Later he 
went to Paris, where he studied with Jean De Reszke and 
Valliani. Before the end of the season he received offers 
to sing Germont in “Traviata” at Covent Garden and 
Rigoletto in Turin, etc. When the war broke out he 
returned to America, and has been engaged since then in 
oratorio and concert work. Mr. Provandie now is the 
principal baritone with the Creatore Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and has been achieving splendid success everywhere 
he appears with that organization. His Rigoletto was 
praised as follows by the music critic of the Syracuse Post- 
Standard in the October 20 edition: 


Wadsworth Provandie’s Rigoletto was one of the most vital 
Syracuse has ever known. is voice is a marvelous baritone of 
reat power and dramatic quality, and he is an actor born. He 
brought to this tragically pathetic character of the hunchback su- 
perior intelligence, breadth of imagination and great histrionic 
power, in addition to his splendid musicianship. st night’s au- 
dience will not soon forget his masterful singing of this character 
creation of Verdi's, which in the legitimate rama “The Fools Re- 
venge,” adapted by Tom Taylor, was one of Edwin Booth’s great 
roles. His duet work with Gilda, (Alice Hesleri)—-was of the best. 
—Syracuse Post Standard. 





Another Festival Triumph for Snyder 


Milton C, Snyder was chosen to sing the bass solos in 
“Hora Novissima” at the recent Worcester Festival, and, 
according to the critics and music lovers who attended the 
concert, he acquitted himself nobly. | Appended are some 
extracts from several reviews which appeared in the 
Worcester dailies following the event: 

ia, “Spe Modo Vivitur,” is given to the bass and was 
wry ae Cc. Senter. This was Mr. Snyder’s second festival 
appearance. He sang last year in Hadley’s “Ode to Music,” and 
was so successful that the management wisely felt it unnecessary 
to go away from home for a thoroughly competent bass for “Hora 
Novi: ” He gave every indication in his full, easy singing 
and intelligent interpretation of panes Se part a congenial one 
and richly deserved the warm applause towed upon him.—Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Evening Gazette. : 

Mr. Snyder was in high company, but he never (per: 
migul } sigh = dia’ be humbled, singing magnificently and “con 
amore.”—The Worcester Evening Post. 








i Ww ster business man, and the honor con- 
ferred ——s is coum one although well deserved. He 


was engaged to sing the bass role in Hen Hadley’s “Ode to 
Music” last year, and sang it so beautifully that the festival 
management invited him to sing again this year. Until last year 
it was many years since a Worcester business man had been hon- 
ored with a festival engagement, and then it was a strange co- 
incidence that the man so hono was the one with whom Mr. 
Snyder began to study music. 

r. Snyder has a natural bass voice—such as one seldom hears— 
and that he knows how to use. The wonder has always been that 
a man with such a voice would devote any time to business, rather 
than to devote it to music exclusively —Worcester Telegram. 


Maine Papers Praise New Tenor 


Justin Lawrie, tenor, proved a most pleasant surprise at 
the recent Maine Festival, for hardly a year ago this 
promising young artist was practically unknown. At his 
first matinee concert at Bangor on October 2 the applause 
which followed his singing was so great and so prolonged 
that he was the first artist to be permitted to break the 
“no encore” ruling of the management. A few gleanings 
from the Maine papers follow: 


A dramatic tenor of volume and sweetness and he sings with 
reat emotional ardor. . . . His fine tenor voice was beautifully 
isplayed in the “Cujus Animam” which he sang with utmost 
taste.—Portland Express, October 6, 1920. 





_ A voice of real beauty, he sings with a fine discrimination. Both 
in the quartet and solo parts he did exceptionally impressive work. 
—Portland Press. 


A voice of remarkable quality, his high tones being especially 
pleasing.—Bangor Commercial. 


He sings with a splendid breadth of tone and in capital style. 
Mr. Lawrie evidences true musicianship and keen perceptive powers. 
His voice is full and smooth throughout its range, with the upper 
tones exceptionally ringing and sweet. There is, too, a fine sin- 
cerity about his singing that justifies the attention accorded him, 
and from now on there is every reason to believe that his advance 
will be rapid and brilliant—Portland Press, 





The trying tenor solo, “Cujus Animam,” was sung with special 
beauty and expression. His voice has the same beautiful and 
unusual quality that those who used to hear him sing remember so 
well, but it has gained immeasurably in breadth and finish. He 
soccived a warm welcome by his Home State friends.—Lewiston 
ournal. 


Morrell Appreciated in Indianapolis 


Marie Dawson Morrell chose the difficult Wieniawski 
second polonaise to play as her selection with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra on the occasion of the Indian- 
apolis Centennial held in that city. The appended press 
notices, culled from two of the Indianapolis papers, prove 
that the violinist acquitted herself very creditably : 

Mrs. Morrell kept the fast-moving forward-leaning rhythm which 
is so necessary to the proper rendition of this piece. Throw h all 
the difficult passages she never slackened nor slurred a_ phrase. 
Her intonation was perfectly correct, her tone excellent and her 
bowing and phrasing crisp and sure, her harmonies delicately ac- 
curate.—The Indianapolis Star. 





As Mrs. Morrell took her place on the stage, she was greeted 
with applause which grew in volume on the completion of her 
playing of the Wieniawski second polonaise. She played it bril- 
iantly and with a perfection of phrasing and an accuracy of tone 
which always characterizes her work. For an encore she gave 
Burleigh’s negro spiritual “Nobody Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen,” 
in which the richness and the appealing beauty of her tone was 
fully manifested.—-Indianapolis News. 


Florence Nelson Charms Audience 


On October 11 Florence Nelson, soprano, appeared in a 
recital in Fairmont, W. Va., and, judging from the ap- 
pended criticism culled from the West Virginian of the 
following day, she made a decidedly favorable impression : 
+ .Miss Nelson, who possesses a lyric soprano of rare sweetness, 
with a sympathetic quality that goes to the hearts of her hearers, 
cong several groups of songs in costume. To iss Nelson may 
well be applied the terms of beautiful and charming, hackneyed 
though they may be, but to get an idea of the singer’s personality, 
one must see how her face lights up as she sings. This fine young 
singer has no ambition to sing in grand opera, although her ren- 
dition of the aria from the “Pearl of Brazil” might well justify 
such aspirations, but she says she wishes only to excel in the kin 
of pmote folk songs with which she so charmed her audience last 
night. 


Hutcheson Displays Flawless Technic 


According to the subjoined extracts from Harrisburg 
dailies, it was a splendid recital which Ernest Hutcheson 
gave to open the thirty-ninth season of the Wednesday 
Club of Harrisburg: 


_ His vigor and postion’ fedting combine in a way that gives much 
individuality to his playing.—Harrisburg Patriot. 





His tone meets the demands of every occason, whether it be 
the sonority in a Beethoven sonata, the clarity and perfect articu- 
lation in a Bach fugue, the lightness and grace in a Schubert 
“Moment Musicale,” or the tremendous power and orchestral effects 
in a Wagnerian composition, such as “The Ride of the Valkyries,” 
of which he gave his own brilliant arrangement. His playing is 
the embodiment of scholarly conception, subservience of everything 
to the essential musical content of a composition.—Harrisburg 
Evening News. 


The artist displayed flawless technic, great interpretive ability, 
and a remarkable vigor of style.—Harrisburg Telegraph. 


Mme. Olganoff Wins Praise in “Gioconda” 


When “La Gioconda” was presented at the Philadelphia 
Metropolitan Opera House on November 10 by the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company, Eugenia Olganoff essayed the role 
of Laura, and on the following day she was praised by the 
local critics as follows: 

Eugenia Olganoff displa: a voi i ty. 
s feduiphve Public ares voice of great richness and beauty. 


Mme. Olganoff’s Laura was a pleasure to eye and ear alike; her 
share in the exquisite duet in the second act was excellently done.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Eugenia Olganoff . . . contributed praise-worthily to the merit of 
the presentation.—Philadelphia Record. 


Soloists Being Engaged for Newark Festival 


The Newark Music Festival Association now is engaging 
soloists for its seventh annual festival to be held in the 
First Regiment Armory in May of 1921. Margaret 
Matzenauer and Cecil Arden, both contraltos of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; John Powell, pianist, and Duci de 
Kerekjarto, violinist, are among the noted artists already 
secured for this important event. 
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For past four years coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
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SOPRANO 
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BASS-BARITONE 
Chicago Opera; Imperial Op- 
era, Vienna; Rvuyal Covent 

Garden Opera, London. 


Season 1920-21: Coast to 
Coast Concert Tour 


Frank Mannheimer, pianist, assisting artist 
(Mason and Hamlin Piano) 
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SouTHLAND SINGERS’ MUSICALE. 

The Southland Singers, Emma A, Dambmann, president, 
gave a program of great variety and interest at their first 
afternoon musicale, held at the Hotel Plaza, on the after- 
noon of November 20. This chorus of about fifty young 
ladies opened the program by singing “Greeting” and 
“Autumn Song,” by Mendelssohn. 

Marie Sweet Baker sang an aria from “Oberon”— 
“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster.” She possesses a dramatic 
soprano voice of unusual power and beauty, which shows 
the result of much thorough and careful training; Wells 
Richardson played her piano accompaniments. 

Lajos Shuk, the Dutch cellist, played the andante of 
Popper's concerto in C minor, and a polonaise by the same 
It is difficult to say which was the more re- 
his technical skill or his beautiful tone; the 
deepest ones sounded much like an organ. He added 
Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan” as an encore. The whistling 
solos by Margaret McKee (now at the Winter Garden) 
were delightful. “The Star,” by Rogers, was most artistic- 
ally done; she responded to enthusiastic applause with “The 
Mocking Bird,” giving wonderful imitations of the mock- 
ing*bird, song sparrow, meadow lark, Bob White and other 
birds. 

One of the most popular entertainers was Aida Armand, 
the little seven year old star who appeared in “Daddies” 
under Belasco for two seasons. Her interpretation of 
“Portia’s Plea for Mercy” was quite astonishing, and re- 
markable were her character impersonations. Garry Mc- 
Garry sang several pleasing baritone solos and responded 
to the applause with a recitation. 

Vincent Mignola is a young violinist of fourteen, and, 
although his playing is immature, it delighted the audience; 
he shows promise of an artistic future. He was accompa- 
nied by his brother Salvator. Mabel Besthoff has a very 
pretty voice as well as charming manner. At the request 
of Mme. Dambmann, she gave as an encore one of her 
own compositions, “Tf | Were a Bird,” and accompanied 
herself very ably. Blanche M. Sterritt has a voice of un- 
usual sweetness, with head tones of a silvery ringing qual- 
ity. The contralto soloist, Augusta Van Atta, manifested 
much resonance in her deep tones. 

An unexpected pleasure came at the close of the pro- 
gram. Among the guests was Rosemary Pfaff, a sixteen 
year old girl who has already accomplished wonders with 
her voice. She was prevailed upon to sing “Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark,” and, judging by this, great things may be 
expected of her. 

The Southland Singers strive especially to present young 
artists, and they deserve much credit for their pleasurable 
program. Leroy Tebbs conducted efficiently, and William 
Sektberg played very satisfactory accompaniments. 

Connock Pupit SINGs. 

Rosalie Erck, contralto pupil of Dr, Charles A. Connock, 
was a soloist at the annual fall concert given at Grove 
Reformed Church, Union Hill, N. J., November 18. She 
is the attractive young singer mentioned last week in this 
column, whose so called soprano voice was remade by Dr 
Connock, in its natural range and quality, that is, con- 
tralto. She sang songs by modern composers, including 
Thayer, Lieurance, Burleigh and Kiirsteiner, and received 
much applause from the large audience. Many remarked 
about her quite operatic style, and expect fine things from 
her under Dr. Connock’s guidance. J. Wright Shirlaw is 
organist and director at this church. 

FRATERNAL ASSOCIATION OF MusSICcIANS MEET. 

George E. Shea, president, called the regular monthly 
meeting of the Fraternal Association of Musicians, to order 
at Steinway Hall Art Rooms, November 23, when several 
amendments and bylaws were adopted. The usual program 
scheme was followed, Hazel Drury, lyric soprano; Maude 
Doolittle, pianist, and Mrs. Melville Minor, accompanist 
furnishing the musical program. Mrs. Doolittle earned 
warm applause by her playing of Chopin, Debussy and 
Wagner-Liszt pieces, for she plays with temperamental ex- 
pression and concert style. Finely done by Hazel Drury, 
soprano, was “Petite Rose,” by Cesek; dainty was Bem- 
berg’s “Snowflake,” and four songs in English were much 
applauded, including the “Bird Song” from “I Pagliacci.” 
All this brought Miss Drury very appreciative applause. 
Her voice is clear and expressive, with every indication of 
future prominence, 

An educational talk, “Why and How to Advertise,” was 
given with practical illustrations by F. W. Riesberg, the 
speaker quoting many experiences derived from nearly a 
quarter of a century, as applied also to himself as pianist, 
organist and instructor. He talked forty-five minutes to an 
apparently interested large audience, and displayed many 
good and bad sample advertisements, clipped from current 
periodicals and newspapers. Quotations of aphorisms by 
Harry E. Eilert, an acknowledged expert, demonstrated 
that successful advertising—that is, advertising the right 
thing in the right way—invariably brought splendid finan- 
cial returns. 

The wet night did not prevent the attendance of a good 
sized assemblage of interested members and their friends. 

Estecte Leask RecitAt, 

Estelle Leask, a soprano pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Pat- 
terson, gave a recital November 18, showing some of the 
work done at the Patterson school. Mrs, Leask gave a 
short description of each song, which, with her artistic 
singing, made the recital interesting and educational. Two 
songs were given, as encores, namely, “The Stars” and 

“Irish Weather, ’ the poems of which were written by Mrs. 
Leask and the music by Margaret Hoberg. 

Van Gerow Is Soro Soprano. 

Anna Van Gerow was the soloist November 28 at the 
Union Church, where she formerly sang and_had charge 
of the choir for over four years. She sang Cara Roma’s 
“Silent Voice,” “Grateful, O Lord, Am I” and “Resigna- 
tion.” She has also been engaged as soloist at Miami, 
Fla., for the winter season. 

Louise Huppart at Port CHESTER. 

Louise Hubbart, solo soprano of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 

byterian Church, was special soloist at the Sunday evening 


composer, 
markable, 
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musical services, November 21, at the Summerfield M. E. 
Church, Port Chester, F. W. ’Riesberg, organist and di- 
rector. She sang the solos “Oh, God of ighteousness” 
(Gilbert), “Oh, Divine Redeemer” (Gounod), “I Think 
When I Read That Sweet Story” and the final solo, “Jeru- 
salem, Turn Thee,” from Gounod’s “Gallia.” The last, of 
course, was with the vested choir, and her numbers were 
exceedingly enjoyed by the large congregation. 

The Kilbornes, playing clarinet, saxophone and_ violin, 
were soloists November 28. 


Kriens at GARDNER SCHOOL. 

Christiaan Kriens, composer and violinist, assisted by 
Florence Eckert, soprano, and Edward Rechlin, accompa- 
nist, gave a musical at the well known Gardner School on 
November 12. He played works by Saint-Saéns, Bach, 
Kreisler and five of his own compositions. Miss Eckert 
sang works by classic and modern composers, including 
Kriens’ own “Love in April.” 

ForpHAM CHurcH ANNIVERSARY CONCERT. 

Julius Mattfeld, organist and choirmaster, arranged a 
brilliant anniversary concert for Fordham Lutheran 
Church, November 18, at which the choir sang numbers 
and the aeagy| soloists appeared: Margaret Krupp, so- 
prano; Gustav Hagenah, violin; William Mummbrauer, 
baritone, and John Hundt, cello. This was the fifth anni- 
versary celebration, and closed with Lacome’s “Estudian- 
tina,” sung by the chorus with accompaniment of violin, 
cello, tambourine, castanets, triangle, etc. 

Dickinson’s Nativity Pay Sotp Out. 

The first edition of Clarence Dickinson’s nativity play 
of ancient Christmas carols, “The Coming of the Prince 
of Peace,” was sold out in two days. Small wonder, for 
the work is unique among modern works appropriate for 
Christmas, the text being by Helen Dickinson, M.A. 

ScHENCK’s WAGNER TALKS. 

Elliott Schenck talked and played “Tristan and Isolda” 
November 23 and began the first act of “Parsifal’ Novem- 
ber 30, at Rumford Hall, and will give the remaining acts 
December 7. 

Amy Titus WortHINcTOoN Work Propucep. 

“A Dream of Life,” a musical and dancing sketch by 
Amy Titus Worthington, was recently produced at the 
California Theater, San Francisco. It was the prologue 
for the evening and pleased the public. She is likely to 
come to New York with this s charming musical sketch. 


Van Gatien. Flies to Chicago 
Cyrena Van Gordon, of the Chicago Opera, proved that 
she could fly as well as sing, when she arrived safely at 
Checkerboard Field, Chicago, on November 9, after a two 





Photo by H, A, Atwell Studios, 
CYRENA VAN GORDON 


(On the left) being congratulated by Mrs. John Price upon 
her arrival in Chicago. 


and a half hour flight with Lieut. Elmer Partridge, from 
Detroit. 

Miss Van Gordon had an engagement to sing in the 
Straits City the night before. She was also on the pro- 
gram at the luncheon given by the Chicago Polyclinic 
Hospital workers at the Hotel La Salle the following day 
at noon. Not relishing a night trip in a Pullman, she ar- 
ranged for Lieutenant Partridge, a former army aviation 
instructor, to call for her at Detroit and take her on the 
air route to Chicago. Ethel Dare, an exhibition flyer, 
loaned the prima donna her plane. They hopped off at 9 
o'clock in the morning, and, flying on the tail of a nor’- 
wester at an altitude of about 1,000 feet, reached Checker- 
board Field at 11.32. Miss Van Gordon was met by her 
father and mother, who awaited her, and she reached the 
Hotel La Salle in time to sing. 


Rothwell to Play Sowerby Overture 
In addition to the eight American symphony orchestras 
which are to play Leo Sowerby’s overture, “Comes Autumn 
Time,” this season, the publishers (Boston Music Co.) 
announce that it has just been accepted for performance 
by a ninth orchestra, the Los Angeles Philharmonic, Walter 
Rothwell, conductor. 


* Fanning Sings in Red Springs 
Cecil Fanning was heard in a recital at Flora Macdonald 
College, Red Springs, N. C., on November 12, with H. B. 
Turpin at the piano. He sang to a capacity house and 
aroused great enthusiasm. 
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Guy Maier Gives Fine Performance of 
Liszt Concerto with Boston Orchestra 


Pianist Scores Emphatic Success—Cyril Scott Attracts Big Audience—Havens and Bowen Please in Recital—Novel 
Symphony Music—Conservatory Notes 


Boston, Mass., November 28, 1920—Guy Maier, who is 
rapidly becoming a pianist of national repute, won a well 
deserved success as soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at a concert for the benefit of the band’s pension 
fund, last Sunday afternoon, November 21, in Symphony 
Hall. Mr. Maier gave a generally commendable perform- 
ance of Liszt’s exacting and brilliant concerto in E flat, 
his interpretation of the scherzo and finale being particu- 
larly noteworthy. The extraordinary progress of this 
young pianist has its roots in a serviceable technic and in 
a genuinely musical feeling. Mr. Maier was recalled a 
number of times. 

For orchestral numbers, Mr. Monteux presented that 
gorgeous creature of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s vivid imagina- 
tion, the ever welcome “Scheherazade,” its glowing har- 





GUY MATER, 


Pianist. 


monies and sensuous Oriental splendor effectively revealed 
in a capital performance; Saint-Saéns’ tone poem, “The 
Youth of Hercules,” agreeable, if not actually inspired, 


music; and, for a sonorous closing number, Wagner’s 
overture to “Rienzi.” 
Cyrit Scorr Atrracts Capacity AUDIENCE, 


Cyril Scott, the British composer-pianist, was greeted by 
a capacity house at his first local appearance, November 
22, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Scott played a program of his 
own compositions, including a sonata, ballad, “Heroic 
Ode,” concert rondo, “Passacaglia,” “Chinese” caprice, two 
pastorals and sundry familiar pieces. The music from this 
highly individual composer shuns the more or less rigid 
methods of his predecessors, and, for that matter, of his 
contemporaries—although he has been manife sstly influ- 
enced by Debussy. Mr. Scott’s moods and ideas may be 
more complex than those of other writers of music. Be 
that as it may, he has the courage (and the erudition) to 
express himself with independence, force and imagination 

if not always with agreeable effects. Atmosphere rather 
than rhythm is evidently the underlying foundation of his 
musical speech. He usually succeeds in creating original 
tonal color, and his best results are attained in pictorial 
music—when not too lengthy. Although a fine pianist, Mr. 
Scott’s technical equipment is now and then inadequate, 
relatively speaking, to the demands of his music. He plays 
with an apparent air of detachment, never courts his audi- 
ence, and exhibits divers manifestations of “tempera- 
ment,” which, on American concert platforms, recalls Bar- 
rie’s well remembered definition of charm: “If you have 
it, it doesn’t matter what you haven't; and if you haven't 
it, it doesn’t matter what you have.” Needless to add, Mr. 
Scott was repeatedly recalled. 

Havens AND Bowen PLease IN Joint REcITAL. 

Raymond Havens, the well known pianist, and Richard 
Bowen, a baritone now coaching with Arthur J. Hubbard 
in this city, divided an interesting concert on Nomember 
23, in Jordan Hall. The program was as follows: Songs 

Massenet, “O Promise of a Joy Divine,” from “The King 
of Lahore”; Tremisot, “November”; Hillemacher, “Sepa- 
ration”; Rotoli, “La Mia Bandera”; Tschaikowsky, “Pil- 
grim’s Song”; Chaloff, “Devotion” and “Harvest Moon”; 
Rogers, “The Time for Making Songs Has Come.” Piano 
pieces—Bach, adagio in C major; Brahms, intermezzo in 
E flat minor; Debussy, “Poissons D’Or”; Schubert-Liszt, 
“The Erl-King”; Chopin, barcarolle, waltz in A flat, op. 
42, etude in A flat major, scherzo in B flat minor. James 
Ecker, accompanist. 

Mr. Havens demonstrated anew his highly praiseworthy 
qualities as technician and interpreter. His command of 
touch and tone, his musical intelligence, and the poetic 
fancy which mark his work have given him a prominent 
place among the young pianists of the day. 

Mr. Bowen is endowed with a warm, full baritone voice, 
which he uses with no little skill. Possessed of imagina- 
tion and musical understanding, this singer is already ef- 
fective as an interpreter. Both artists gave much pleasure 
to their appreciative hearers and lengthened their program. 

Nover Music at SymMpHony CONCERT. 

Novel music, for the most part, comprised the sixth pro- 

gram of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, November 19 


Hymn,” 


Hall. The concert opened with 
Mozart’s Symphony in C major (Kéchel No. 425), not 
heard in Boston for twenty years. Mr. Monteux exper- 
mented successfully with the theory that the symphonies 
of Mozart should be played by a small orchestra, in con- 
formity with the style of the composer. The reduction of 
the orchestra did not impair the performance of this work, 
which i is replete with Mozartean elegance and charm, either 
in beauty or strength. New music by Ravel, played for 
the first time in this country, followed the symphony. From 
the French composer came his transcription for orchestra 
of the four piano pieces: “The Tomb of Couperin,” which 
he wrote in memorial tribute to the eighteenth century 
composer, setting the early work into an_ ultra-modern 
background with altogether delightful effects. The dances 
are animated, humorous, and orchestrated with that extra- 
ordinary skill which sets Ravel apart as the composer par 
excellence of this generation. New also to this city were 
five songs for baritone and orchestra, “Russians,” the poem 
by Witter Bynner, music by Mason, and Reinald Werren- 
rath in the voice part. These songs are generally dull, 
although Mr. Werrenrath proved a very fortunate inter- 
preter, making the pieces as vivid as they can be made. 
The concert was brought to an exhilarating close with En- 
esco’s warmly colored and intoxicatingly rhythmic Rou- 
manian rhapsody which received a brilliant performance. 


and 20, in Symphony 


CoNSERVATORY NOTES. 


Frederic S. Cunverse’s “Jeanne d’Arc; Dramatic Scenes 
for Orchestra,” op. 23, was presented in Jordan Hall, No- 
vember 19, at the first of the season’s concerts by the Con- 
servatory Orchestra, Wallace Goodrich, conductor. The 
work is based upon the incidental music which in 1906 Mr. 
Converse composed for Percy Mackaye’s play “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” produced in that year in Philadelphia by E. H. 
Sothern and Julia Marlowe. The following. scenes were 
rendered: “In Domremy,” “Pastoral Reverie,” “Battle 
“Night Vision” and “The Maid of God.” 

Louis Cornell, pianist, was heard for the first time in 
Boston since his accession to the Conservatory faculty, in 
the Schumann concerto in A minor for piano and orches- 
tra, op. 54. On the recently dedicated Jordan Hall organ, 
Homer Humphrey, of the faculty, was soloist in a presen- 
tation of the fantasie dialogue, op. 35, for organ and or- 
chestra, of L. Boellmann. ; 


Spaeth to Assist Tarasova 


Sigmund Spaeth, Ph.D., now spec ializing in educational 
talks on music, will assist Nina Tarasova, the noted singer 
of Russian folk songs, in her concert at the Lexington 
Theater, Sunday afternoon, December 5. He will make 
clear to the audience the relationship between the folk 


all wl 
v0 


tunes on the program and the classics of Beethoven, Tschai- 
kowsky, Borodin, Moussorgsky and other composers who 
have made use of them. Dr. Spaeth has for some time 
been active as a translator of the Russian songs intro- 
duced to America by Nina Tarasova, and will on Sunday 
for the first time perform his work of editor and com- 
mentator in a personal and informal fashion, instead of 
through the medium of print. 

Helen Ware, violinist, will be the 


other assisting artist. 


SANTA BARBARA MUSICAL NOTES 


Santa Barbara, Cal., November 20, 1920.—Musical Santa 
Sarbara is grateful to Mrs. Clara E. Herbert through 
whose energy and general musical appreciation many of 
the world’s greatest artists have been heard here during 
several years past. This year the Philharmonic course 
which Mrs. Herbert has planned consists of Anna Case, 


Samuel Gardner, Mary Jordan and Lada. 

Mrs. William Griffith Henshaw entertained the Cosmo- 
politan Club at “Mira Vista,” her home in Montecito on 
September 30. Ruth St. Denis gave a group of her incom 
parable dances and the Clerbois Trio played a program of 
instrumental music. 


Georges Clerbois, rejoicing in the 


composer-pianist, is 


arrival of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Clerbois, and 
his sister, Mlle. Dyna Clerbois, from Brussels, Belgium 
Mme. Clerbois is a miniature painter and Mile. Clerbois 
is a singer who will be an acquisition to musical circles 
here. 

Under the auspices of the Music Study Club, an un- 
usually interesting entertainment was given at the Woman's 
Club House on the evening of October 8 by Henry Polk 


Polk of Chicago, who were heard in opera 
The recital given was of the opera 
Charles W. Cadman and lyrics by 


and Gertrude 
logue and cantilations. 
“Shanewis,” music by 


Nell Richmond Eberhard. Miss Polk impersonated the 
entire cast of characters, to the accompaniment of the 
piano transcription of the opera score. It was exquisite 
and greatly enjoyed. 

On October 13, Mr. and Miss Polk gave a similar recital 
for the Woman’s Club, which was received with the most 
sincere appreciation. The operalogue was that of “Madame 
Butterfly.” Gertrude Polk and Henry Polk have taken a 


residence in Santa Barbara, Mr. Polk having a position as 


organist at the First Church of Christ Scientist, 


Jesse Crawford, concert organist and formerly organist 
at Granman’s Theater in Los Angeles, has given a series 
of organ recitals at the California Theater in Santa Bar 


bara. Beginning October 18, Arthur Gilbert Shaw began 
an engagement as organist at that theater 


(For additional Pacific Coast News see pages 16 
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Musical Comedy and Drama 


Turee New Comepirs on Broapway. 

“Daddy Dumplins,” by George Barr McCutcheon and 
Karl Carroll, came to the Republic Theater November 23. 
rhe new play received much praise and indications are 
that it will attract many audiences of “kiddies” as well as 
grownups. The play is a simple story of children and 
Christmas Eve (there being six children under ten years 
of awe in the play). This marks the return to Broadway 

Maclyn Arbuckle 

“When We Are Young” opened its engagement at the 
Broadhurst Theater the same evening. The play has three 
very well known players in the leading parts—Harry Hull, 
Alma Tell and George Marion. This comedy in three acts 

Kate L. McLaurin. The local press did not at all 
wree with the merits of this play and time will tell if New 
York likes to see a wild young man reformed by a real 
weet young girl 

“Rollo’s Wild Oat,” Clare Kummer’s new comedy, 
pened at the Punch and Judy, November 23. Roland Young 
is in the leading role. The play possesses much originality. 

Puree OTHer OPENINGS, 

At the Thirty-ninth Street Theater William A. Brady 
presented “The Young Visiters,” the dramatization of 
Daisy Ashford’s book by Mrs. George Norman and Mar- 
waret MacKenzie he cast includes Harold Anstruther 
and Herbert Yost 

“The Broken Wing,” under the direction of Sargent 
Aborn, came to the Forty-eighth Street Theater. This 
omedy-drama by Paul Dicky and Charles W. Goddard, is 
1 love story of an American aviator and a Mexican girl. 

\ new 11.30 show began at the Century Promenade 


Midnight Revue.” This will be the 
at the Promenade, the 9.30 revue 
Jean Schwartz has written 


alled “The Century 
only stage entertainment 
being omitted for the present. 
the new music 

“Goop Times.” 

Dillingham’s monster pageant “Good Times” 
200th presentation at the Hippodrome this week 
a record of attendance which surpasses that of all 
pectacles at the big playhouse. When the sea- 
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son century mile post is past over one million patrons will 
have enjoyec its innumerable delights and pleasures since 
the season began. New Yorkers are proud of their Hip- 
podrome, and no child’s holiday is complete without a visit 
to this unique amusement place. Added to this local pres- 
tige the visitor from all parts of the world thinks’ first of 
the great playhouse when he reaches the metropolis, and 
“Good Times” lives up to the best traditions of the Hippo- 
drome. In spectacle, in comedy and in its aquatic novelties 
it sets a new high standard. The circus features this com- 
ing week will provide the new novelty, with “Poodles” 
Hanneford, the Hanneford family and Power’s Perform- 
ing Elephants offering new divertissements. Belle Story, 
Nanette Flack and Virginia Futrelle are the three prima 
donnas who provide the song successes, reinforced by an 
ensemble of nearly 600 singers. Matinees are given daily. 
Revivar or “Erminie” Now 1n Boston. 

Two young singers—Irene Williams and Rosamond 
Whiteside—seem to have come through the ordeal of com- 
parison which always attends upon an operatic revival with 
great success. They are at present singing the two most 
important female roles in George C. Tyler’s big revival of 

“Erminie,” now current in Boston with Francis Wilson and 
De Wolf Hopper co-starred in the principal comedy parts 
and destined for New York production during the holi- 
days. 

Many of the Boston critics who recall the earlier pro- 
ductions of this amazingly popular success of other days 
have declared that up to the present time the old music 
has never been given adequate treatment. 

Miss Williams, who sang leading roles with the Society 
of American Singers early last season at the Park Theater, 
has the title role. She sings the famous old lullaby in the 
second act with a luscious warmth which brings repeated 
encores at every performance. She is lovely to look upon 
in the charming costumes which Norman-Bel Geddes has 
designed. 

Miss Whiteside, who is a daughter of Walker White- 
side, sings the soubrette role of Javotte, a part in which 
the delectable Marie Jansen achieved her first great suc- 
cess in days agone and which Lulu Glaser essayed in the 
last revival. She is sprightliness, gayety and sparkle per- 
sonified. She has the best bravura number in the piece, an 
effervescent song with a quaint melody called “Chey, 
Mama,” which she sings with such buoyancy and verve that 
it brings forth repeated demands for its repetition. Miss 
Whiteside’s professional experience is limited. She sang 
last season with the Gallo Grand Opera Company. 

Madge Lessing, long a favorite in the olden, golden days 
when the Casino was the acknowledged home of light opera 
on this side of the Atlantic, is a link with the past in the 
revival. She has the role of Captain Delauney and brings 
to the part all of her old-time elan and dash. She also 
brings a something that is almost unknown in American 
light opera, a certain flair which is common on the conti- 
nent, but which is rare in this country. Miss Lessing, for 
many years past, has been singing in Paris, London and 
Berlin; this is probably the explanation. 


Turee Stars ror SHAKESPEARE ROLEs. 

John E. Kellerd comes to the Manhattan Opera House 
for twenty Shakespearean performances, beginning De- 
cember 2. The repertory will include “The Merchant of 
Venice,” “Hamlet,” “Richard III,” “Twelfth Night,” 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” “Julius Caesar” and “Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

Robert Mantell also comes this month with his Shake- 
spearean repertory and wi.l include “Louis XI” and 
“Richelieu.” 

Fritz Lecher will also appear during the holidays in 
Shakespearean soles. 

Notes. 

“Kissing Time” will discontinue its New York engage- 
ment at the Astor Theater on December 4. At this theater 
during the week of December 6 Henry W. Savage will 
present Madge Kennedy on her return to the speaking 
stage in “Cornered,” by Dodson Mitchell. 

Florenz Ziegfeld’s production of “Sally,” with Marilyn 
Miller and Leon Errol as its stars, had its first perform- 
ance November 29, at the Academy of Music in Baltimore. 
Quite a number of people prominent in social and theatri- 
cal circles, went down to see the performance, and from 
the reports received indications are that Miss Miller is a 
tremendous success, 

Clare Kummer has composed the incidental music for 
her new comedy “Rollo’s Wild Oat,” with Roland Young 
as sir It opened at the Punch and Judy Theater last 
week. 

The David Belasco play, “The Heart of Maryland,” will 
be released soon by the Vitagraph Company. Catherine 
Culvert is the cinema star. 

The revival of “Erminie” shortly promised to Broadway 
is in Boston until there is some suitable theater to house 
this charming musical comedy of -several decades ago. 
The opening night there was a gala occasion. Many 
speeches were made, much enthusiasm, much Readeidiietan 
—and, as one paper stated, “of course there were ova- 
tions.” Mr. Hopper and Mr. Wilson and Miss Lessing, 
all well known, came in for a full share of the wild cheer- 
ing. Then there were the newcomers, Irene Williams and 
little Rosamond Whiteside, who promises to be something 
of a sensation. 

The Century Midnight Revue was presented on Novem- 
ber 29 at 11.30. This takes the place of the “Midnight 
Rounders,” which goes on tour-+this week, opening in 
Philadelphia, in which Eddie Cantor will be starred. The 
Century Company consists of one hundred and twenty-five 
prince ag and the music is by Jean Schwartz. The nine 
o'clock show will be omitted for the present. 

Ernest Truex gave an amusing interpretation to the part 
of “Dick Crawford” in “Pitter Patter” at the Longacre 
Theater. 


He is cali original and got many hearty 
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laughs. William Kent, who has been playing the part, was 
very clever too, with his successful little gurgles of em- 
barrassment. 

Efrem Zimbalist, the composer of the charming “Honey- 
dew” music, conducted the orchestra at the Monday night 
performance. Just another event for the Casino! 

Frank Fay, the comedian, now making things lively in 
“Hello, Lester,” will soon be presented in a series of Sun- 
day night concerts, at the Cort. 

Reports from all the theaters show that Thanksgiving 
Day brought the largest attendance in theatrical history. 

“Sally” for short! When the Marilyn Miller-Leon Er- 
rol musical comedy reaches New York it will be just plain 
“Sally,” not “Sally of the Alley” as formerly announced. 
What a collection we have—‘Irene,” “Bab,” “Lester,” 
“Jimmie,” “Helen” and “Mary.” 

Mark Twain's eighty-fifth birthday anniversary was cele- 
brated at the Booth Theater by William Faversham who is 
appearing there in Amelie Rives dramatization of Mark 
Twain’s famous story “The Prince and The Pauper.” 

This week begins the third month of “The Mirage” at the 
beautiful new Times Square Theater, where Florence Reed, 
that very versatile young person, makes her audience live 
with her in her very human, vital interpretation of Rene 
Moreland, the heroine of Edgar Selwyn’s new play. 

The two successes—“Spanish Love,” at the Maxine 
Elliott Theater, and “The Bat,” at the Morosco—have 
passed their one hundred and twenty-fifth performance. 

On Saturday night at the Frazee Theater during the per- 
formance of “The Woman of Bronze,” Margaret Anglin 
was startled to kear her Airedale “Giggs,” who has been 
installed as assistant to the stage doorkeeper, remonstrating 
loudly at the back stage entrance, in anything but a profes- 
sional manner. Hastening to the scene of disturbance, the 
actress encountered Mr. Frazee who had just that moment 
come in with his coal black Newfoundland “Watch” to 
spend an evening at the theater. At almost the same min- 
ute Miss Anglin’s chauffeur appeared upon the scene with 
the star’s two wired-haired fox terriers, ee Mary Ellen” and 
“Swizzel,” on the leash. Immediately the four dogs set up 
barks and yelps of greetings that were startlingly clam- 
orous. “Well,” said Miss Anglin, when she could make 
herself heard over the uproar, “are we going to make this 
a kennel, Mr. Frazee, or a theater?” And after serious 
consultation on the subject it was decided to remove 
“Watch,” “Mary Ellen” and the “Swizzel” and proceed 
with the performance of “The Woman of Bronze.” 
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At the Picture Houses 
Proressor SWINNEN Discusses OrGan Music. 

“The motion picture theaters have not only opened’a wide 
field for the organ,” declares Prof. Firmin Swinnen, the 
Belgian concert organist, “but have been responsible for 
mechanical improvements—due to the demands for a 
greater fluidity in playing incidental music—which have 
Ee the American instrument far ahead of the finest in 

urope. The organ in this country is much superior to the 
European for the reason that in the Old World the instru- 
ment is still under the influence of church music, and has not 
been developed to that greater orchestral scope of the Ameri- 
can photoplay theater and recital standard. The rebirth of the 
instrument through its new field has created a tremendous 
interest in organs and organists. 

“A Bach fugue or a Mendelssohn sonata was rarely heard 
outside of church or concert hall five years ago,” said 
Professor Swinnen, “and today they are both an important 
part of the motion picture organists’ repertory. 

“Whoever expected five years ago that the average theater 
audience would care for a pedal cadenza?” asked Professor 
Swinnen; “or for a composition like Widor’s fifth sym- 
phony, played at the Rivoli recently amid great enthusiasm, 
and also on the occasion of the National Association of 
Organists’ Convention in New York, when it was repeated 
by request?” This was a special performance with Pro- 
fessor Swinnen at the organ and Frederick Stahlberg con- 
ducting the Rivoli orchestra. The orchestration was writ- 
ten by Frank Stewart Adams, organist at the Rialto Thea- 
ter, and the pedal cadenzas were the work of Professor 
Swinnen. 

“The organ has become almost a new instrument in the 
past five years—thanks to additions to its range. With the 
introduction of electricity in the organ there is better re- 
sponse from the instrument and limitless capabilities and 
opportunities are offered. 

“Despite the great interest in the organ there is, however, 
one handicap which precludes greater success in organ 
recitals, and that is the lack of standardization of consoles. 
If there were a standard console, just as there is a standard 
keyboard on a typewriter, recitals by visiting organists 
would be much more artistic. It is not unusual for an 
organist,” he continued, “to spend five hours at a rehearsal 
before a strange instrument and then still feel that he does 
not know the console intimately enough to be confident. 
His own instrument he knows like an old friend; the 
strange one, being built differently, almost speaks,a strange 
language. 

“Another weakness of the American instrument,” Pro- 
fessor Swinnen pointed out, “was the lack of giutation 
stops. Mechanically,” he added, “the native instrument is 
far superior to the European, yet its superiority is put into 
question through the lack of the stops which would make a 
tremendous difference in the brilliance of the organ. Or- 
gans in the Old World are all fitted out with mutation 
stops, and with the introduction of this teature, the 
American product would be unquestionably supreme.” He 
quoted Pietro Yon, the famous New York organist, who 
has said that an organ without mutation stops is “Like a 
salad without vinegar.” 

Professor Swinnen has an enviable reputation as a concert 
organist, both here and abroad. He was born in 1885 in 
Montaigne, Belgium, and is a graduate of Belgium’s two 
greatest music institutions, the Royal Conservatory of 
Antwerp and the School of Religious Music at Malines. 
Four years ago, when the Rialto Theater opened he became 
its organist under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld. 
When the Rivoli was opened as the second Riesenfeld 
theater, Professor Swinnen was placed at the console, a 
position he has held ever since. 

Besides having made many transcriptions and arrange- 
ments for the organ, a need which became keener with the 
development of the instrument in recent years, Professor 
Swinnen is the author of three volumes of Flemish songs 
and a number of organ pieces. 

NATHANIEL Finston Joins New York Concert LEaGue. 

It is interesting to note the announcements made recently 
by the New York Concert League of its affiliation with 
Nathaniel W. Finston, who for some time past has 
been musical director at the Capitol Theater and was for- 
merly conductor at the Rialto Theater. Motion picture 
theaters know Finston as a musician of the first order. 

At the age of fifteen Mr. Finston began his musical 
career as first violinist in the Fifth Avenue Hotel Orchestra. 
At the age of sixteen he was leading second violinist for 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra. At the age of nineteen 
he made a tour as far as California with the orchestra as 
concertmaster. At twenty he became assistant concertmas- 
ter of the old Boston Opera Company, thus becoming 
familiar with over fifty operas. 

On his return to New York he joined the New York 
Symphony and later the New York Philharmonic as first 
violinist, incidentally playing second violin in a notable 
quartet with Altschuler and Saslavsky. 

He left the Philharmonic to become assistant conductor 
at the Rialto where his ability was quick to be recognized 
and he soon became first conductor. His popularity in- 
creased and his unusual skill and musicianship was re- 
warded, for when the Capitol decided to inaugurate a sym- 
phony orchestra, Finston was invited to become general 
musical director. 

In view of this affiliation the New York Concert League 
announced a vast expansion of its activities so that motion 
picture theaters can secure not alone soloists from the 
league but scores, prologues, special. orchestrations—in fact 
anything in the line of music for the motion picture. Mr. 
Finston will score all big pictures, set the prologues for 
these pictures and orchestrate any particular numbers. 
Orchestrations, scores and prologues will be made to meet 
the demand of the larger and smaller theaters and their 
various sized orchestras. 

Mr. Finston has set aside a certain time so that he may 
be available as consulting expert and guest conductor for 
motion picture theaters for their openings or for special 
occasions. Several of the new theaters have invited Mr. 
Finston to come as guest conductor and outline a permanent 
musical policy for the house which he will visit periodically 
and keep constantly under his direction. Mr. Finston’s 
headquarters will be in Chicago, where he will be working 
hand in hand with the New York office on Broadway. 

Mr. Finston, in discussing his affiliation, made the follow- 
ing statement: “I have accepted the invitation of the New 
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York Concert League because I feel that I can be of 
greater service to exhibitors the country over through this 
medium than through any other. 

“The service we are planning to render will be under my 
personal supervision. This means that any first run houses 
can have a production staff at a cost that is negligible, for 
we will give them complete prologues, complete music sce- 
narios and everything that goes with a harmonious presen- 
tation. All that the theater will have to do will be to fol- 
low our suggestions, and it will result in an equal repro- 
duction of the lavish presentation staged in New York and 
other cities. 

“With the already established reputation of the New 
York Concert League and the splendid artists that they are 
booking in motion picture theaters, plus the all embracing 
service we are inaugurating, I feel that we will be wel- 
comed by exhibitors the country over.” 

Tue Rrvott. 

Last week was “All Comedy Week” at the Rivoli, with 
Fatty Arbuckle in “The Life of the Party” as the film 
feature. The overture was “The Bat” of Strauss, a work 
which Conductors Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau 
directed in fine style. Everyone seemed to enjoy it with 
the exception of two ladies who sat at least a dozen seats 
away from the writer but whose every word was distinctly 
audible; a gentleman finally mustered up sufficient courage 
to remonstrate with them, only to be met with loud-voiced 
indignation at his “rudeness.” Such people should be put 
out of the theater for disorderly conduct without further 
ceremony. The outstanding feature of the program was 
“Falstaff’s Dream,” a production of the New School of 
Opera and Ensemble, sung by Emanuel List and a male 
chorus, appropriately costumed. Mr. List did some of the 
best singing of his career in this number which was 
eminently suited to his style. A colorful ballet lent further 
beauty to the scene. There was also a Thanksgiving ballet, 
danced by Martha Shelby and Grace Eastman, amid fitting 
settings. The organ solo played by Professor Swinnen 
was the finale from the third sonata of Francois Fetis. 

Tue RIAvto. 

The musical program at the Rialto last week was dis- 
tinctly operatic, the overture consisting of selections from 
“La Traviata,” and both vocalists offering arias. It is 
always a safe bet to offer selections from the popular Verdi 
work, and with Hugo Riesenfeld and Leon Vanderheim 
conducting, it was given an excellent presentation. An- 
tonio Rocca, tenor, gave an aria from Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda,” and Grace Hoffman, soprano, won her accus- 
tomed applause by her excellent singing of the familiar 
“Shadow Song” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah.” Organist 
John Priest played the toccata in C by Percy Fletcher as 
the finale. The cinema feature was William D. Taylor’s 
production of “The Furnace.” 

THE CRITERION. 


Last week was the third of a very entertaining and novel 
picture. The prologue to the big feature is most effective 
and declared by many critics to be one of the best and well 
rounded programs seen in many weeks. 

Victor Wagner and Drago Jovanivich, conducting, the 
novelties were opened by Tschaikowsky’s “Song Without 
Words” (the well known piano piece in G minor) arranged 
for the big orchestra. The orchestra played this from 
memory—quite a feat in itself, but very effective because 
of the expressive way it was played. Altogether appro- 
priate was the accompanying music to the Zukor-Fitz- 
maurice presentation of the feature picture “Idols of Clay,” 
in which Mae Murray and David Powell appeared as stars. 
This is not a picture for children, but held the interest of 
all in treating modern problems. “Life in the South Sea 
Islands” constituted the educational film, followed by 
“South Sea Idyls” in which Hawaiian melodies, scenery 
and moonlight made a pretty effect. Thalia Zanou was 
the dancer; Miriam Lax and Eva Soble, sopranos; Inga 
Wank, mezzo soprano; Jean Booth, contralto; Charles 
Garden, tenor, and Maurice Kostrow, baritone, the singers 
being from the New School of Opera and Ensemble, the 
solo soprano and alto singing especially well. A cartoon 
comedy “The Hula-Hula Theater” closed the performance, 
thus providing continuous proof of a splendid program. 

THE STRAND. 

One may always be sure of finding an unusual feature 
on a Strand program these days, and last week had for its 
vocal-scenic Lehman’s “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” with 
Richard Bold, tenor. Scenically the number lived up to 
its title, with a huge yellow moon in a sea of bright stars 
and a Milky Way that was unmistakable. And Richard 
Bold-ly perched on the yellow moon sang—not the Lehmann 
number—but a very charming bit entitled “Thine Alone.” 
He has an excellent tenor voice and his audience thoroughly 
enjoyed his work. The other vocalist was Mary Mitchell, 
soprano, who sang the delightful “Sweethearts” from Her- 
bert’s work of that name, winning hearty applause. “Il 
Guarany,” of Gomez, was the overture played by the Strand 
Symphony Orchestra, Carl Edouarde, conductor, and Fran- 
cis W. Sutherland, assistant-conductor, and the organ solo 


- played by organists Herbert Sisson and Ralph H. Brigham 


was Martin’s “Melody of Peace.” The film feature was a 
remarkably fine First National attraction, Marshall Neilan’s 
“Dinty,” with Wesley Barry’s freckled face gladdening all 
hearts in the title role. : 

Tue Capito. 


Last week’s program at the Capitol Theater was par- 
ticularly appropriate for a Thanksgiving celebration. The 
first number was especially inspiring. It was the overture 
to Thanksgiving arranged from the “Jubel” overture by 
Weber, and “America,” with original interpolation of “Hail 
the Pilgrim Fathers,” by Erno Rapee, who conducted the 
orchestra. The Russian Cathedral Choir participated in 
this number and the tableau at the end, showing the landing 
of the Pilgrims, was most realistic. But the novelty of the 
program was the presentation of the Polevtsien dance and 
finale of the second act from Borodin’s “Prince Igor,” 
which enlisted the services of the Capitol ballet, the orches- 
tra, and the Russian Cathedral Choir. This was a tremen- 
dous undertaking for a motion picture theater; in fact, it 
was the first time it had been attempted by such an organ- 
ization. The audience appeared to appreciate fully the 
dancing, the setting, and everything that went to make the 
number a success. Victor Herbert was represented on the 
program with a characteristic little wooden shoe dance by 
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Marjorie Thompson and Gladys Waite. There also was a 
fine organ solo by Alfred Robyn. 

The feature picture was “The Great Lover,” which por- 
trayed vividly some of the eccentricities of the temperamen- 
tal musical world. The Capitol News and “The Quaint Isle 
of Marken” made up the remainder of the cinema program. 

Notes. 

The Cosmopolitan picture, “Heliotrope,” is being shown 
at the Rivoli this week. It is a screen version of Richard 
Washburn Child's “A Whiff of Heliotrope.” This picture 
had its first showing at the Ritz Hotel a couple of weeks 
ago. It received very flattering notices and is pronounced 
a powerful story, well acted and excellently filmed. 

Edoardo Albano, baritone, and Mary Fabian, are the 
soloists at the Rialto this week. The feature picture is 
“The Life of the Party” with “Fatty” Arbuckle as the star, 
This film has just completed a most sticcessful week at 
the Rivoli. 

Something new at the Capitol! Managing Director 
Bowes has devised the issuing of a coupon book containing 
ten admissions. These books are on sale at the box office 
now. Each class of admission is issued in this form and 
will prove most convenient to the regular patrons of the 
theater. What a charming Christmas gift! Do your 
shopping early ! ‘ 

Constance Talmadge, in “Dangerous Business,” is the 
feature film at the Strand for the week, Catherine Stang, 
violinist, and Estelle Carey, soprano, are the soloists. 

“The Mark of Zorro” is the special film attraction at 
the Capitol, with irresistible Douglas Fairbanks in a dual 
role. The story was dramatized from the “All-Story 
Weekly” novel, “The Curse of Capistrano,” by Johnston 
McCulley. Greek Evans, baritone, is the soloist. 

The personal effects of Olive Thomas, the motion picture 
star who lately died in France, were sold here last week. 
The total amount of the sale is said to be $26,000, 

May Jounson. 


Musical Art Society Concerts Discontinued 

Under date of November 20, the Musical Art Society 
sent out the following notice, signed by John S, Sheppard, 
secretary: The Musical Art Society of New York has de- 
cided to discontinue its concerts for the present. In ceasing 
its public activities, however, the society does not intend to 
relinquish its efforts to encourage the culture of choral 
singing as an art. In accordance with the deed of gift 
covering the endowment fund raised by the late president 
of the society, Eugene Delano, this fund now passes to the 
trustees of the Institute of Musical Art. It is hoped and 
believed that the Institute of Musical Art will cooperate 
with the Musical Art Society in the furtherance of its plans 
to promote the art of choral singing. It has been suggested 
that the Institute of Musical Art establish a department 
for the training of choir singers in which singers will 
receive instruction in sight-singing, rhythmics, phrasing, 
diction, expression and in all things necessary to choral 
singing. It is believed that such training will ultimately 
develop a chorus capable of performing the most exacting 
choral works in the highest artistic manner. 





Current New York 
Musical Attractions 











“Afgar” (Oriental extravaganza, with Delysia), Central 
Theater. 

Century Promenade (The Midnight Rounders at 11:30) 
Century Roof. ¥ 

“Broadway Brevities” (revue), Winter Garden. 

“Good Times” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Greenwich Village Follies” (revue), Shubert Theater. 

Hello Lester” (musical comedy), Cort Theater. 

“Hitchy Koo” (revue), New Amsterdam Theater. 

“Honey-Dew” (play with music), Casino. 

“Irene: (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Jimmie” (revue, with Frances White), Apollo Theater. 

“Kissing Time” (musical comedy), Astor Theater, 

Mary ,, cimusical comedy), Knickerbocker Theater. 

[ (great musical spectacle), Century Theate 

“Pitter Patter” (musical version of “Caught nt ‘a 
Rain”), Longacre Theater. 

“Rollo’s Wild Oat” (play, with incidental music ), Punch 

ij and Judy Theater. 

Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxine 
Elliott Theater. 

“The Half Moon” (musical comedy), Liberty 

“Tickle Me (musical revue), Selwyn Theater. 

“Tip-Top (Fred Stone’s show), Globe Theate: 

Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11:30 p. m.), New Amster- 
dam Roof, 


Theater, 








OPPORTUNITIES 


AN EXPERIENCED ACCOMPANIST 
(woman) is available. Has accompanied 
well known artists and possesses a know}l- 
edge of languages. Received training 
abroad. Recently arrived in New York. 
Can furnish best references. Address 
“J. HL,” care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 

Ave., New York. , 


PROMINENT NEW YORK vocal teacher 
wishes to get in touch with refined young 
woman who is willing to act as studio 
secretary in exchange for vocal lessons 
Address “W. K. C..” care of Musica. 
Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


STENOGRAPHER interested in music 
would like to act as visiting secretary to 
artists and teachers, or can assist in copy 
ing music, etc. Address “Miss Y. Z.,” 
care of Musica Courier, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
furnished studio with grand piano to let, 
days or hours. Telephone mornings only, 
9111 Bryant. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 
(Continued as page 23) 
geon, Special mention should be made of the 
work of Giuseppe Danise, who made a notable debut last 
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ever favored “Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca” and the waltz 
song from “La Boheme.” In excellent voice, her singing 
brought forth so much applause that she was obliged to 
respond to four or five recalls. Later contributions were 
two short songs—“Spirit Flower,” Campbell-Tipton, and 

“Birthday,” Cowen—and these were also successful. 

Mr. Kingston elected to sing two very popular operatic 
numbers, the “Che gelida Manina” from “La Bohéme” and 
the “Vesti la giubba” from “Pagliacci.” These he gave 
with lovely tonal quality and much finish, receiving the 
warm applause of his hearers. 

Mme. Destinn’s first aria was from “Pique Dame,” 
Tschaikowsky, which was exceptionally well rendered. It 
revealed her magnificent voice to advantage, particularly 
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the latter half of the aria. However, her latest selection, 
“Crudele” from “Don Giovanni,” seemed to be more 
familiar and, therefore, aroused tumultuous applause. This 
appearance served again to display her great popularity 
with New York music lovers. 

Harold Bauer was heard in two numbers with the or- 
chestra, the Saint-Saéns concerto, No. 4, C minor, being 
the first. It is needless to say that Mr. Bauer played it 
magnificently. He is a great master of the keyboard and 
a number of his admirers were on hand to give him a 
royal welcome. After the concerto, despite the intermis- 
sion, he was recalled many times and was obliged to give 
an extra number. His second contribution was the Liszt 
fantasie, which was equally as well rendered. 





DEFENSE OF MASON’S 
NEW SONG CYCLE 


By REINALD WERRENRATH 


A certain inexplicable inertia and complacency among 
composers, singers and critics, have brought forth denun- 
ciatory and condemnatory criticism about some of our 
best modern compositions. Because a thing is real, and 
the refore possibly a bit daring, and because it may give 
the “set and fast” routine musician a mental jolt, it 
is tabooed, I think it is about time some of the modern 
composers took away fluffy ruffles, and gave us the con- 
ventional black, so to speak. 

The music I have particularly in mind is the latest or- 
chestral work of Daniel Gregory Mason, composer, and 
his lyricist, Witter Bynner. Fortunately, certain orches- 
tra conductors have had the temerity to recognize the 
greatness of Mr. Mason’s “Russians,” (a group of five 
songs with orchestral accompaniment), or we certainly 
would not have been able to have given a public hearing 
to these powerful and compelling compositions. The 
audiences for the most part, the honest people who mentally 
dared, were moved and deeply impressed by this new 
but the majority of newspaper critics, 
and many of the singers and composers were shocked, 
yes, horrified, because they were presented with a bit of 
life. 

As Mr. Henderson, of the New York Sun, said, after 
the first New York performance of the “Russians” 
“Should a song be just a merry tune, with a lilt and a 
lure and a jolly refrain and a Yo Heave Ho, and such 
matters, to make hearts light or heavy in all weather?” 
Why should not a song, particularly a cycle, which pre- 
sents many and varied phases, contain the elements in 
Mr. Mason’s cycle, which Mr. Henderson goes -on to 
write about so inimitably? He says, speaking about him- 
self, “When Mr. Mason came at him (the Sun’s reviewer) 
with a whole battery of modern idioms and dramatic 
declamation he was unable to gather his scattered wits 


before the whole affair had ended and left him prone 
Sl ae upon his mental back with his breath knocked out.” 
“'. altel Fine! That was the object of the work, to be realistic,— 
-at least, we are moved by it, given something to think 
a about, something to remember, and if we are sufficiently 
cts interested, something to study and work out. 
cts Apparently, current musical morality is such that one 
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is supposed to sacrifice reality to the exclusion of truth, 
balance, and good sense. The ever-increasing social de- 
velopment places the necessity for truth alike on com- 
poser, novelist and historian, and we should maintain in- 


high and truthful standard if we distort human facts to 
satisfy the -idiosyncrasies of the man with a one cylinder 
mind? 

Mr. Mason’s music and Mr. Bynner’s lines breathe life 
and truth, albeit they are passionate in their delineation. 
What of it? It should be a commendable thing to have 
men of their genius hold up a mirror. Are we to sacri- 
fice the reflection of intelligence and human passions 
merely because people are caused to think, or because their 
senses are aroused? We all know that war, murder, 
drunkenness, revolution, and all ills caused by certain pas- 
sions, exist. These may be base passions, I grant, but 
what better way to efface them than to present them as 
realistically as possible, in all their nakedness and truth? 
The modern composer or poet should not be scored for 
his so-called audacity, for he is doing a great work. What 
if one’s senses are stirred? What if the effect be startling 
and violent? If we ever expect to exterminate a vice, 
we must have the temerity to explore its source, growth 
and power, instead of neglecting it in a superficial way. 
The suppression of vice does not mean its abatement. On 
the contrary, it means that it will be ever increasing,—with 
what result? A more formidable thing will therefore 
some day burst forth into something of uncontrollable 
proportions. No, there is no solution for human develop- 
ment but truth, and it is the same in art. 

Mr. Mason and Mr. Bynner, in honestly portraying 
some true but disagreeable characteristics of the human 
race, have given us, in the “Russians,” a very wonderful 
and a very graphic musical cycle. Let us hope other com- 
posers will follow in their footsteps and dare. Then, 
perhaps, we will get compositions of forcefulness, as well 
as merit, and not merely humdrum music written for the 
naive, or, in other words, for those who have no musical 
conception of anything beyond their own range. 





Lydia Lipkowska in Recital 
Lydia Lipkowska, the noted Russian beauty and former 
prima donna of the Chicago and Boston Opera, will make 
her first concert appearance here in ten years in a song 
recital on the evening of December 11, in Carnegie Hall. 


Fanning Postpones New York Date 


Cecil Fanning’s December 2 Aeolian Hall recital has been 
postponed until some time in March on account of the 
extension of his Southern tour. 


Clarence Whitehill Uniler Judson Management 


Clarence Whitehill, bass of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has joined the artists now under the concert 
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ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Leggeege s, Dancing, Painting, ete. 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Alien Hinc ley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 











5S3xap YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Elocution= MUSIC =Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation 






Exceptional advantages for post-gradwate 
and repertoire work. Department of Opera. 
Ideal location and residence department 


with superior equipment 


Master class for virtuoso violinists under 


For catalogue and information 


address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress EUGENE YSAYE Season 1920-21 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















GORDON CAMPBELL |¥ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Vocal Coach— Professional Accompanist A Soprano CONDUCTOR 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 835 Lincola Place, Brooklya, N. Y. Tel. 6935 oe 








Clare Osborne Reed 


ARTIST TEACHERDIRECTOR rN Sopraae 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC nN rane 
etation for Artist-Stud 

enh ae Normal “Training. siiea A PUPILS ACCEPTED 


509 S. Wabash Ave. . Chicage | 512 Fime Arts Building, Caleage, 11. 




















Test value ina strictly * 








J high grade instrument 


a STEY 


CYhe best 4nomn musical name in the lLlorld 


ESTEY PIANO CO. 











New York City : 























MUSICAL COURIER 








STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 












Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warereoms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 












AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
cnmncessanpsmaeuneee 


Mason & Hamlin 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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Established 1864 





NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 














SCHOM 








A Leader for 80 Years =:- 











ACKE 


Established 1838 in Philhadehhia ——== 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 























The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim; and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 








SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 





PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June igth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You ar ertainly to be ys ratulated on your 
nn 7 achie vement in the oduction of the 
Autopi woe whi ch I consider one of "ae finest players 
I have ever played. 

“ is ne ex auisitely beautiful in tone an 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that n y 
un nae rstand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


ay Pe ce 








THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 


On-the-Hudson at 6ist Street New York 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-886 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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